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It’s “Most as Easy to Prepare an Outing Meal 
With Heinz Foods as to Eat It! 


No fussing and stewing—no @- 
fays. ‘The work has been done for 


you in Heinz Pure Food Kitchens. 


The foods and relishes come to 
you just as pure and delicious as 
when freshly put up—and you’ve 
only to open 
the packages 
andserve.One 
day you may 
want to serve 
Heinz Baked Beans smoking hot. 
That means a few minutes heating 
in the tin. Another time you can 
serve them cold. 

Heinz Cooked Kraut with pork 
in tins is also a convenience. Ready 





Heinz 57 Varieties 


to serve and very dainty and ap- 
petizing. 

Heinz Peanut Butter is just the 
thing for out-of-door meals— great 
for sandwiches. Heinz ‘Tomato 
Ketchup—you can’t well be with- 
out that, and 
Heinz Pickles 
(Swe " and 
Sour) and 
Heinz Select 
Olives are needed appetizers. Al- 
most every body hasa sweet tooth,so 
Heinz Strawberry Preserves, Apple 
Butter, and Currant Jelly are most 
appropriate. Heinz 57 Varieties are 
sold by leading grocers everywhere. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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For singles—trap or field—just toss in a shell, press the button and— 
“PULL.” The side bolt makes it easy. You don’t have to tug at the 

barrel or watch an on-and-offdevice. The action stays open after each single 
shot is fired,—It always stays open when the magazine is empty. Five 
shots—three to get the cripples—each under absolute control of the trigger 
finger. The recoil reloads for you—kicks another shell in; takes the strain 
off the gun—the discomfort out of the kick—all without diminishing the 
drive behind the shot. 

And a friction brake feature found only ae 

on the Remington-UMC Autoloading jy we a 

Shotgun, slows down the rearward motion of etree 

the barrel and bolt. The greater the recoil, = 

the more force taken up by this ning. MaGRZIIEGE 

The shooter's shoulder does not have to J 

stand the difference in kick between a blank 

and a 3}4—1 4 load. Simple take-down—a few turns of the readily handled 


magazine screw-cap makes cleaning, carrying and interchange of barrels quick 
and easy. 








Try the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun 
at your dealer's. Pick out shells with badly battered 
crimps. Watch how readily the action will handle them. 

Have you any questions about the mechanism? Send 
to-day for a booklet completely explaining the action. 


Remington Arms-Union 


Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway New York City 





Remington- UMC Pump Gun and Steel-Lined Shells win the Grand American Handicap 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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The Angler’s 
Sportsman’s Guide for 1912 


( The only Resort and Guide Directory in 
America—Formerly the Angler’s Guide) 





Completely revised with the following new features 


“WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY,” containing the best hunting, camping 


and fishing places in America, giving railroads, steamships, hotels, camps, 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. Dry Fly Fishing, by E. M. Gill. Tournament 
Casting, by R. Johnston Held. Surf Casting, by E. B. Rice, Jersey Coast Fish- 
ing, by F. B. Alexander. Pacific Coast Fishing, by Charles Frederick Holder. 
Mounting and Skinning fish, Fishing knots, colored plates showing most ef- 
fective flies, together with a complete record and photographs of the winners 
in Field and Stream’s Record G 
place and tackle used in taking the Record Fish caught during rgr1t. 


ame Fish Contest, giving weight, size, 


You absolutely can’t get along without it. In 
the three years we have been publishing this book 
we have been collecting little tips on the various 
phases of fishing from expert anglers every- 
where and the 1912 edition, rewritten and im- 
proved from cover to cover, is the most com- 
plete and authoritative book of the kind pub- 
lished. The Fish and Game Laws for 1912, in- 
cluded in the “Guide,” are alone worth the price 
of the book. But the book will also tell you 
When—the best season—Where—giving many 
virgin waters,—and How—telling the best meth- 
ods of angling used by the most successful fish- 
ermen everywhere. Read the partial list of con- 
tents given above. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Angler’s and Sportsman’s Guide, BOTH FOR 


Regular Price, $1.00 
A Year’s Subscriptien to Field and Stream, $2.00 
Regular Price, $1.50 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 


456 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 


ie 


RIISEMENTS 





exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 


of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for straigkt reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 





KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVE GAME 








CHAMPION 
DOG 
BISCUIT 


Keeps Dogs Healthy, Vigorous and 
in good Coat. 


Made of Clean Sweet Meat, Cereals 
and Flour 


Crisp, Clean, Appetizing 


“*Ask the Man Who Feeds It” 


Send for Booklet D and Free Sample 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Airedale Farm Kennels 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 
The largest Farm Home for 
Airedale Terriers in the coun- 
i try. Always have all ages of 

- Registered Stock for hunting, 
watcn dogs, companions and CHUMS FOR CHILDREN. 
Asan all around dog no breed on earth equals the Airedale and no 
kennelin America can furnish better stock. 











English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 
finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Dogs, setters and pointers, fox, coyote, wolf 

and deer hounds; coon, cat, bear, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped on trial. Send 4c stamps for 50 page 
illustrated catalogue. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, 
ty. 
REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Puppies 

and grown dogs. Pups guaranteed man trailers. Max 
J. Kennedy, Fredonia, Kansas. 











HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 


Then You Want The 
“Amateur Trainer” 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged 
by authorities and amateurs alike the most prac- 
tical book on training ever published. The author 
is a trainer of over 20 years’ experience. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, 
but guaranteed to contain the most’ practical in- 
formation on the subject at any price. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price—paper cover, $1.00, daely 
cloth bound and gold embossed, $1.50. 


Address all orders to 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 








FOR SALE—Foxhounds, Beagies, rabbit and skunk 
hounds. Thes. C. Milhouse, Kennett Square, Pa. 





PEDIGREED POINTER PUPPIES very best blood. 


Just right next season. Low price for immediate sale. 
E. R. Thompson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English par- 
tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black game, wild 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamental 
geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Macken- 
sen, Dept. N. Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 





WANTED.—Pointers and _ setters to train; game 
plenty. Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





WILD DUCK coaxers; wild celery; wild race plant in 
your preserve. Write for circular. Clyde Terrell, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 





FERRETS FOR SALE—Send for free catalogue. George 
Sckondel, Marshallville, O. 
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FISHERMEN—DRY FLIES.—Expert dressings, com- 


plete descriptive set for season $6. Sample selection $1. 
Satisfaction assured. Flyfisher, 16 Air St., London, W. 
England. 





HOWARTH’S GOLD MEDAL trout flies and Acme 

leaders for anglers who desire the very best; sample fly 
10c.; sample leader 15c.; booklet with a few hints to 
the dry fly angler free. 517 N. Pine, Colorado Springs. 
Colo. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 360,000 

protected positions in U, S. Service. More than 40,000 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. Easy 
to get. Just ask for booklet. No obligation. Earl Hop- 
kins, Washington, D. C. A36. 





SPORFSMEN AGENTS.—Eighty per cent profit selling 

hunting, marine and art pictures. Write for list and 
prices. Thos. Mears, 1148 La Salle Ave., Dept. F. S. 
Chicago, Il. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. Thousands of dollars 

for anyone who can write successful words or music. 
Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song poems, 
with or without music, or write for free particulars. 
ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE. 
Washington only place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus 
Dugdale Co., Dept. 72, Washington, D. C 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendid in- 

come assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative busi- 
ness. No soliciting or travelling. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big pay- 
ing business without capital and become independent for 
life. Write at once for full particulars. Address E. R. 
Marden, Pres., The National Co-Operative Real Estate 
Company, L41 Marden Bldg., Washington, 





PEARLS AND SLUGS.—Highest prices paid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or goods returned. Reference, Lyon 
Co. National Bank. Geo. Raveling, Rock Rapids, Lowa. 





WANTED—Copies of the April, May, June, July and 

August, 1911, issues of FreLp anp STREAM. opies of 
the current or subsequent issues of FreLp AND STREAM 
will be sent, postpaid, to any one sending us one or 
more of the issues mentioned above. Field and Stream 
Pud. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 





HIGH-GRADE SHOTGUN FOR SALE—Great bargain. 

$89 Sauer double-barrel gun, shot only twice, on my 
hands, and will make extra good price for quick sale. 
Here’s a chance for someone to get a crackerjack gun, 
brand new, right at the opening of the season. Jim 
Calder, Room 810, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 








WANTED, for stocking purposes, small-mouth black bass, 
yellow perch, brown trout; send prices and particulars 
immediately to G. H. Earle, 3, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








BUY A LOT. put up a bungalow, log cabin or tent and 
spend your vacation in the famous trout, bass fishing 
and hunting section of Michigan. Fine lots $10.00 to 
$25.00; no restrictions, title guaranteed. Write me for 
prospectus. E. E. Huffman, New Alexandria, Pa. 





FOR SALE—New steel launches; some special bargains. 
i oe right; prompt shipments. Write me your wants. 
. Huffman, New Alexandria, Pa. 





MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only. Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 














JOHN MURGATROYD 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned & made into Rugs 


57 West 24th Street New York 





























Made from old Va. Sun-Cured To- 
bacco. No artificial flavors, but just 
the good old aromatic Yobacco that 


oleases,free from bite a nut-like taste 
All quality, nothing fancy. Sent 
prepaid 85c. pound. Sample 10c. 
Jasper L. Rowe, Richmond, Va. 








THE VERMONT ACADEMY sors 


Saxtons River,Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome training and 

thorough education. Special attention to life in the cpen Certif. 

icate to colleges. Lower school for younger boys. ‘Terms, $400-500. 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M.,D. D., Principal 





qkow $5 000 as a side line while you work—while you sleep. 
Acertainty. Raise Hydrastis. $10.00 worth tothe square 
yard. After planting no working of soil. Surecrop. No hazard. 
Rapidly rising market prices. Plants for sale. 1 give easy, nat- 
ural, can’t-fail methods for growing it and buy all you raise. 

CHAS. L. DODGE Albany, Wis. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 














FIELD AND STREAM 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYS 
CONSIDER THE EVIDENCE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Field and Stream, N.Y. City 
Dear Sir: Kindly discontinue my advertising in your 
kennel columns as I have sold my entire litter and could 
have sold twice the number I had on hand. 
Will let you hear from me again when I have more 
stock to dispcse of. Yours very trury, 


Chicago, Ill. L. T. JOHNSON. 


Our rate for Glassified Advertisemerts is only 5 cents 
per word per insertion. If you have a dog, or a camera, 
rifle, shotgur, tent, or other article of equipment to dispose 





of, send in your copy at once to catch the September number. 
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COVER DESIGN . ‘ ; , ‘ V. C. Forsythe 
TROUTING DRESS OF A FAIR ANGLERETTE ‘ . ‘ Frontispiece 
INCIDENTALLY—MOOSE . : ‘ ‘ ‘ * : Joseph T. Shaw F . 351 
A trip alter moose in Bluenose Land. 
1 EDITORIAL—National Disarmament . . ; . ‘ . " . . 360 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT FOR WOMEN . Anna M. Sanford. . 362 


Becoming dress for all kinds of outdoor amusements for women. 


THE DRY FLY IN AMERICA . ‘ ° ‘ Geo. M. L. La Branche . 367 
Chapter III.—The Ris 
GM. L. LA BRANC HE. Formerly President of the Angler's Club, New York. For many years 
one of the foremost exponents of the dry fly in “ merica. 
DIANA ON THE TRAIL . , . , Mary Schubert . F . 374 


The tale of a tramp in the New Brunswic ok edcile 


ORGANIZING A TROUT HATCHERY . P R. P. Getty. ‘ . oe 


Practical equipment necessary to rai se: your own trout. 


AMERICAN EQUIPMENT FOR AMERICAN 
HUNTERS . Stewart Edward White . 381 
How to beat out the c ver British Sahest ia the f orty ilies ves of Sinbad. 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE. Famous author, outdoorsman. Member of the Camp Fire Club. 


Too well known through his books t to need any introduction here. 


CAMPING ANDCLIMBING INTHESNOWPEAKS Mary L. Jobe . : . 3885 
A recreation in the Rocky Mountains for women climbers 
SUMMER TROUT. ; : . ‘ ; O. W. Smith . ‘ . 391 


The June trout and his manoeuvers. 


et 4% RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE . ; Zane Grey ; , . 396 
Stewart E. White Chapter X. se. 

ZANE GREY. One of the most experienc ced and practic cal outdoc of men in the country. Is a big game 

hunter of all species of Eastern and Western big game. As a fresh and salt water angler, who has 

hshed the Atlantic ai id Pacific Coasts, the bass waters of the East and West and the trout streams of 

the North, Zane Grey has had a rich and varied experience. Author of many outdoor books of which 

the “Riders of the Purple Sage’ is his latest masterpiece, 


STORIES OF THE RECORD GAME FISH : The Winners. ; . 405 


Three prize winners, 


SOME NEW GAME RECIPES ; . ; Ida Cogswell Bailey . . 412 
ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT OF THE CAMP FIRE CLUB . : : : . 414 


As experienced by two novices. 
AMERICAN FORESTRY . ‘ : ; ; Warren H. Miller. . 424 
] Chapter VIII. The Birches. 
| WARREN H. MILLER—This party is an old abuser of the Lord's patience and the King's English. 
For many years a c¢ ontributor to FIELD & STREAM, and present Editor thereof, Master Forester. 


ne i Total worldly ambition the unlimited possession of a canoe, a gun and an old pair of pants. Member 

Oe of Camp Fire Club of America. 

LS | GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TRAP TOUR- 

= NAMENT ‘ ; . 3 ; ‘ David H. Eaton : . 428 
j Held at Springbeld, Ill. , on the grounds of the Illinois Gun Club. 


RIFLE ‘SCOPES . . ; F. W. King. ; . 434 


A brief description of some silence rifle side. 
Warren H Mille WHERE TO GO—Ducks, Shore Birds and Small Game . ; : . ‘ . 436 
SPORTSMAN’S WORLD ; : ; ; ; , : ; : . 440 


Votes for the Large Mouth, A Satenaan's s Chas near New ‘tae 
The Great Prize Fishing Contest. 





Zane Grey 











SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP : ‘ / , : ; , ° ‘ ; ; : . 448 
The Making of Decoys— by Warren H. Miller. 

THE 1912 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST : . ‘ : : . ‘ , : ; . 454 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS: Inthe United States of America,Cuba | ACCORDING tothe new postal regulations, all subscriptions must 
and American possessions, $1.50 a year; in Canada $2.00; and all } be paid in advance. We will therefore seg ot sbligec ito discontinue 
other countries $2.50. Sold on all newsstands, l5c. a copy your subscription upon date of expiration, notice of whic h you will 

Entered as second class mail matter at the Post Office of the City of | find in the last issue, and we ask that you yee l send renewal on 
NewYork. Issucd Monthl Copyright 1912. All rights reserved. receipt of this blank, 

E. F. WARNER, President WARREN H. MILLER, Editor IRVING MYERS, Secretary 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


456 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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Tires that carry 
A Definite Guarantee 


Now that warm weather is upon us and wet pave- 
ments and muddy roads are the exception and not 
the rule, the power of the Vacuum Cup Tread to 
make skidding impossible is over-shadowed by its 
wonderful capacity for wear in dry weather. 


This is due not alone to the great extra depth and 
weight of the tread, but also to the remarkable radi- 
“ses os3 ating ability of the Vacuum Cup knobs, preventing 
the “heating up” which is so destructive to tires, 
especially in hot weather. 


Equip your car with 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UUM CUP 


TIRES 


In our printed guarantee of 4,000 miles actual service, attached to each tire 
the fairest possible terms and weights are stipulated. 

While you are enjoying this phenomenal tire service, you also have the 
ever ready guaranteed non-skid feature to depend upon in case of wet. 
Vacuum Cup Tires cannot skid on wet or greasy pavements. 

If after reasonable trial you do not find your set of Vacuum Cup Tires 
absolutely preventive of such skidding, return them at the full purchase price. 
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INCIDENTALLY—MOOSE 


BY JOSEPH F. SHAW 


N Monday I announced to Gerard 

that we were going moose hunting. 

On Tuesday he returned to re- 

port “all ready” and to ask whither we 

were going; as he expressed it, not so 

much on his own account as to satisfy 

a reasonable curiosity of his family and 
friends. 

Halden, the Deliberate, was already de- 
cided and had been spending golden 
hours in rounding out a well chosen kit. 
So at last we were in readiness and only 
waited the word to start from our friend 
Ned Breck, the ever-youthful sage of the 


“Tent Dwellers.” Our destination was 
his land and he was somewhere within 
the confines of Nova Scotia—exactly 
where, we knew not nor could we dis- 
cover beyond the point of jumping - off 
for the trail, 

Hurrying to Boston by first train after 
his wire, we found that the boat service to 
Yarmouth, with true Nova Scotian non- 
chalance, was an every-other-day affair, 
and, as our destination lay many train and 
buckboard leagues beyond the so-called 
Evangeline land, the dusk of Friday even- 
ing darkened hill and dale before our tired 
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horses drew up at the South Milford hos- 
telry and we had good old Breck by the 
hand. At once we were made known to 
Del. Thomas, the Stout, and “Hod” 
Munro, the Strong, Lou, the best in Nova 
Scotia, and Charlie Charlton, he of un- 
quenchable geniality. 

And that first “supper” at the cheerful 
country hotel! Truly what an enviable 
luxury is hash! What mountains of bread 
and cakes are required to dispel an appe- 
tite augmented with every breath of that 
glorious ozone! 

That evening we spent with Dr. Breck 
in his cabin-studio, with the dross of civ- 
ilization left far behind—an incomparable 
evening with one of the world’s wise men. 

(Juestions of moment were passed upon; 
the caliber and make of our rifles were 
looked into; the addition made of a Ste- 
vens .22 for partridges and practice; tump 
bags, straps, blankets and equipment of a 
more personal nature were examined, 
commented upon or politely overlooked by 
the “Sage” and withal a glimpse had of 
the intimate life of our friend, who for 
many months of the year prefers the sweet 
solitude of the primtive country to the 
“condensed and benzoated” civilization of 
the cities. 

Halden, who had prepared with much 
leisure and the greatest care, exhibited a 
most complete outfit. In addition to the 
usual “two changes” and the indispensable 
poncho, he spread before us an extra 
heavy army blanket, an additional pair of 
larrigans, night moccasins, two sweaters, 
a pontiac coat, a loden cloth coat, a Colt 
.88, with a hundred rounds in addition to 
ammunition for his .30-40 Winchester; a 
fine camera, sundry boxes containing 
medicines and what-not; a box of cigars, 
a box of tobacco; a—at this point Hal- 
den became discouraged and we were 
left to surmise what might be comprised 
by the remaining parcels that yet filled the 
bottom of his tump bag. 

A party is always fortunate to have a 
man like Halden along. Always good- 


natured and generous with his outfit, we 
found many things in his kit that might 
well be omitted from our own; and Hal- 
den was very, very thoughtful of the com- 
forts. 

We were a tired lot, and hardly wel- 


comed the daylight call to breakfast; but 
the promise of sport to come hastened 
even the Deliberate, and anon the heavily 
laden buckboard swung over the hills to 
the southward, followed by Ned’s cheerful 
“Good luck” and the stolid glances of 
Lou’s half-breed chicks. 

By mid-afternoon our graceful canoes 
were cutting the placid surface of beauti- 
ful Keegeemakoogee, which means, in un- 
euphonious Micmac, Fairy. 

With an ignorance of tired arms and 
iamed backs; with the invigoration of the 
freshening air and the wonderful scenery, 
we could not—unwisely—resist the temp- 
tation to stretch our muscles and try out 
the other fellow, so all those seven miles 
of beautiful water became the scene of 
many a spurt and race. Tumbling ashore 
on the banks of the far southeastern cove 
we swung up our tump packs and started 
on the “long carry.” And what a stretch! 
Pride made us stick to it though our backs 
cracked and our eyes were blinded with 
perspiration and switching branches. 

Speaking editorially, “we” got away 
first. It is always a good plan to keep 
your guide behind you on a plain trail. It 
is much more fun to have him step on 
your heels than to slip and slide over 
rocks and logs trying to keep in sight of 
his 

The first half-mile was merely a good 
breather, then we began to take notice 
of things. Something, a toe of a larrigan 
or a box of cartridges, perhaps, had shifted 
so that at each step it stuck unmercifully 
into the small of our back. This was soon 
counterbalanced by a twisted strap that bit 
savagely into our shoulder, but on came 
Lou, and we had perforce to keep out of 
his way while pride urged us on. 

The time was early October, and even 
on the water the day had seemed tolerably 
warm. Here, on the carry, every step 
took us into a more torrid clime. Not po- 
lite perspiration, but the sweat of labor, 
poured from our face and blinded us so 
that our yielding moccasins often found 
a jagged rock which made us hop, rather 
ludicrously, I expect, to the stolid Lou be- 
hind, but never a laugh laughed he. 

Convinced that the night could bring no 
coolness, we wished that we might sneak 
cut that extra heavy army blanket and 
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leave it by the wayside, and between hops 
thought of many other articles on our 
back that we then could see no reason 
for bringing. 

Whew! would that trail never end! 

The increasing weight of the pack bent 
our shoulders so that our necks creaked 
ominously, but at every rise we would 
straighten laboriously up, expectant of the 
sight of the water that marks the end o! 
the carry. And at every rise we would 
discover nothing but the forest in which 
the trail lost itself a few yards ahead. 
Many thoughts came to our troubled minds, 
and among them the vexing problem of a 
sanity that advocated the payment of so 
much per day for the privilege of such 
torture. ” 

At each rise in the trail we took note 
of the next rise ahead and marked it as 
the limit of our endurance, but when 
gained we yet found strength and patience 
to slip and stumble on. 

Presently, the indefatigable Lou at our 
heels suggested that we pause for a drink 
at a little stream that chattered invitingly 
at our feet. Never yet did tap look half 
so cool. Off went the pack with ill- 
feigned nonchalance, but we nearly stum- 
bled over at the loss of the burden which 
cur muscles were braced to meet. 

As we struck the trail again, Lou, the 
humorist, said, “Half way,” but another 
infernal dip and rise brought into view the 
waters of Mount Lake, and it was indeed 
marvelous the way pounds fell off that 
old-man-of-the-sea pack as we finished 
the Jast few slippery steps in fair form. 

Down went the pack. The rifle, han- 
dled so carefully at home, landed in a bush 
and to Lou’s consternation we stripped 
and splashed into the cool October waters 
of the lake. 

In dry clothes and much contentment, 
we sought a comfortable spot, lit up a 
fragrant pipe and waited for the others. 

Five minutes went by. Keeping ahead 
of Lou’s moccasins evidently meant going 
some—ten—then somebody appeared up 
the trail and with a Johnny-comes-amarch- 
ing-home step Gerard trudged gamely up 
to the landing. He looked warm and tired, 
but his expression told plainly his appre- 
ciation that hasty preparation had limited 
his outfit. 


He also stripped for a plunge. 

A long blue object next appeared be- 
tween the trees; a huge shell with legs be- 
neath like some gigantic crab. As it 
reached the water’s edge Hod swung the 
canoe from his shoulders with that envi- 
able ease of the adept and launched it 
carefully. 

Another appreciable interval, then Hal- 
den’s tall form came into view, now bent 
with the burden that extended from his 
waist clear above his head. As his pack 
crashed to the ground, a momentary 
glance at his face discovered much perspi- 
ration and the gathering of thunder- 
clouds. 

He cast a look in our direction that made 
us gulp and choke, but we gazed into the 
swaying tree-tops and remarked “what a 
delightfully cool October day it was, to 
be sure.” Then the storm broke. 

“If any blithering idiots want their pic- 
tures taken they can carry this blankety 
thing themselves.” The refreshed Gerard 
rescued the camera. The films, caught on 
the fly, went into my pack. 

“What damfool wants to smoke any- 
way ?” he asked truculently, waving a box 
above his head. We accepted the epithet 
and the perfectos together. 

The extra sweater was added to my out- 
fit, while Gerard gathered up various arti- 
cles cast by the wayside, but we could 
stand it no longer and Halden himself 
joined perforce in the laughter that left us 
weak and rolling on the ground. 

Presently the canoes were all across, 
vags and baskets unpacked, and, lighting 
our pipes, with the contented puffs of la- 
bor finished, we sat around and watched 
the nimble Charlie prepare the evening 
meal. 

When we had finished our bacon, eggs 
and tea the sun was well below the hori- 
zon, and the cool of nightfall was begin- 
ning to be felt in the dampening air. 

Hod and Lou helped Charlie “wash up,” 
while we rolled our blankets into march 
ing form and, picking up our rifles, stuck 
a few rounds of cartridges into our belts. 
We were to spend the night on calling 
ground, which meant that we were to 
sleep in the open without a fire, and neces- 
sarily our return to the landing for break- 


tast. 








“HALDEN, THE DELIBERATE” 
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The first of the trail led around the 
shore of the lake and across a half-hidden 
brook—into which Gerard promptly fell— 
a fine starter for a chilly night. But he 
was game and on we went. In the gath- 
ering dusk we followed the unerring Lou 
up over a hardwood ridge and, stumbling 
through some young growth on the other 
side, we presently struck out on to the 
bog which we were seeking. 

Imagine yourself walking on feather- 
beds piled ten deep and you will have 
some idea of the sensation of traveling 
upon a Nova Scotia bog. The only differ- 
ence is that here an ill-chosen step is quite 
apt to land you knee-deep in a water-hole. 
The moss is springy and at every step 
your foot sinks to the top of your larri- 
gans. For firmer footing you endeavor to 
step each time where little shrubs grow, 
which keeps you hopping about in a man- 
ner that is more calculated to amuse a 
spectator than yourself. If you attempt to 
wade straight through it, following, may- 
be, some animal path, you lift your knees 
almost to your chin as you walk, and 
presently strike a hole, when you are 
more or less apt to capsize. 

Altogether it is a very warming exer- 
cise and about the hardest walking you 
ever experienced, especially if you are 
carrying any weight on your shoulders 
that requires some nicety of balance. 

Our objective spot was about in the cen- 
ter of that particular bog where some 
harder ground formed a little “island” on 
which grew a thick clump of scrubby pine 
and spruce. 

This was presently gained after much 
volubility in expletives which the nature 
of our quest made sotto voce. But alas! 
for the “dry change” which we had so 
thoughtfully put on against the cold of 
the night. That short trip across the bog 
bad left us in as warm a state as the after- 
noon carry, to say nothing of Gerard, who 
had actually gone in nearly to his waist. 

This hunting calls for many virtues, and 
the least of them all is certainly not pa- 
tience. Laugh at ill-luck, laugh at hard- 
ships, and keep on laughing, whether you 
are wet, cold, hot or hungry. Whistle 
when you feel like swearing, and you will 
not only gain a great deal more enjoy- 
ment yourself, but you will also prove 


much more companionable to your fellow- 
travelers, 

The stoicism of the uncomplaining guide 
is a lesson in itself. I remember how we 
were amused one morning to hear Lou 
“cuss” himself for his forgetfulness in 
going to sleep in soaking wet clothes, 
while Hod and Charlie never seemed to 
tire or be too wet to laugh at the “joke” 
on themselves. 

The October twilight changed so 
quickly to dusk that it had become too 
dark for an accurate aim before we were 
ready to take our positions. Lou, there- 
fore, contented himself with a single call, 
a long, plaintive; appealing note that 
echoed from the nearby forest. 

Although a fire was prohibited, we were 
permitted pipes, and, drawing together, we 
swapped stories in a half-whisper until we 
felt sleepy enough to turn in. 

There is much to keep a city man wake- 
ful on his first night in the woods, al- 
though he may be physically exhausted 
and tired as the proverbial dog. It is, per- 
haps, as much as anything else, the ab- 
sence of the customary sounds that droon 
him to sleep; the whirr and rattle of the 
elevated and the surface cars; the cries 
of the “uxtra” venders; the toot of the 
automobile horns and the whistle of the 
fire engines; all those sweet lullabys that 
conduce to a Manhattanite’s slumbers. 
The unfamiliarity of the universal still- 
ness is at first so restful, but is so strange 
that it brings one sharply from a_ half- 
doze to a wakeful curiosity as to its 
cause, 

Off at a distance you presently hear a 
hoot, hoot, taho-o-o-t, and you think of a 
Iccomotive at a far crossing, when you 
realize that you are beyond the railroad 
zone, and at its second calling you recog- 
nize the plaintive cry of the horned owl. 
The note is enough to keep you awake for 
a few minutes, and you lie and listen for 
its repetition. 

This first night was to us rather ex- 
treme. We had not even the protection 
of a cabin or a carefully pitched tent to 
let us down easily from the effeteness of a 
walled abode to the roughness of the 
wilds. The bare ground was to be our 
Led, and we had neither time nor light to 
cut and lay the hemlock boughs that are 
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“Lou, IN THE TENSENESS OF THE CALL, IS A DELIGHT TO BEHOLD” 
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supposed, until one tries them, to consti- 
tute the downiest of couches 

First came the ponchos, laid rubber side 
down. Over our blankets 
placed, two for each man, and when we 
were all in, the guides drew over us a light 
paraffine tent, like a third blanket, raising 
it a foot or so over our heads to let in the 
air we thought we needed. 

To come to the comparative comforts 
of our subsequent nights, the hardships of 
the first must be endured. They consti- 
tute a hardening process, much like the 
preliminary training on a football field, and 
at the time are far from being a joke, al 
though not without their humorous sides 
i retrospect. 

In military fashion we rolled ourselves 
in our blankets and then pinned up the 
Lottom securely—a fine idea if one does 
not stir afterward. Some of us found that 
our. larrigans, after the first day’s wear, 
were not sufficiently stretched and decided 
to keep them on, which, if not indicative 
of the tenderfoot, is at least a sure prom- 
ise of tender feet. After fifteen minutes 
we changed our minds and decided to 
change our larrigans, and in the process 
our nicely arranged blankets were kicked 
off and in the darkness would not come 
back into place again. 

Presently a stick discovered itself un- 
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stone under our 
hip and off went the blankets again. Tired 
as we were sleep was coy and the increas- 
iig chilliness admitted by those now hap- 
hazard blankets did not assist the wooing. 

How the hours dragged, with forty 
winks and a doze between kicks! A heavy 
mist hung over the bog that penetrated 
like a winter wind and soaked the par- 
affine like rain. Overhead tle stars swam 
large and luminous, although on the level 
the mist was like a veil. Off to the south 


der our shoulder and a 


a three-quarters’ moon, late to _ rise, 
showed shoulder-high above the forest 


that fringed the far end of the bog and 
after watching it climb higher in the 
branches of the pine above our heads, we 
vielded to the fancy that it must be near 
morning and arose to force this impres- 
sion upon the others. 

A little stamping and threshing about 
brought some warmth and infinite relief 
{o our cramped muscles, but in so doing 
we stumbled, accidentally, of course, over 
the guides, who lay snuggled in their blan- 
kets like ‘possums in a hollow stub. 

Aroused, we tried to inveigle them up, 
kut Lou cast one look at the moon and 
erunting, “Two, t’ree hours yet,” drew his 
head below the covers and we perforce 
had to crawl once more beneath the par- 
affine. 
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This time we got some sleep before the 
cold awoke us to the faint light in the far 
east. 

Awaking Lou to a realization of the 
time, as it was all night beneath his 
blankets, we shook up the others There 
is precious little humor in an early morn- 
ing rising after a night like that, although 
the rueful faces that came forth from the 
paraffine might have been laughable under 
other conditions. 

Taking his birch-bark trumpet Lou, 
with the noiselessness of a cat, drew him- 
self up into the lower branches of a pine 
and quickly made his way to the top, 
which, broken by some storm, suggested 
the appearance of palm top with its wav* 
ing fronds. 

The morning was quite still, the ligit 
air barely stirring the upper leaves of a 
nearby hardwood, while the rising mist 
gave constantly further view down the 
bog. 

Placing our rifles ready at hand—we 
were too chilled to hold them—we looked 
expectantly up at Lou, who, rising to his 
full height on his precarious stand, cleared 
his throat and raised the trumpet to his 
lips. 

I have heard various guides call in dif- 
ferent places, men who had listened to the 
cow and have attempted to imitate her 
querulous note, but I have never heard 
two yvuides call alike, nor have I ever 
heard any other that pleased me as much 
as Lou does. 

The sound he produced was plaintive, at 
the same time entreating and commanding, 
and differed from the mowing attempted 
by some guides as the sound one pro- 
duces at the first attempt on a cornet 
differs from the playing of an expert. 
The human quality in the tone was abso- 
lutely eliminated. 

Lou, in the tenseness of the call, is a 
delight to behold. He carries the trumpet 
gracefully to his lips, gives a preliminary 
flourish or two, and then, with head sway- 
ing like a long-haired Creatore to his or- 
chestra, eyes sparkling and cheeks puffed, 
enters full-souled into the spirt of the call. 

Mind you, Lou has followed the trail 
since as a boy of fourteen he spent weeks 
alone in his solitary trapper’s shack. He 
has studied woodcraft intelligently and 
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committed its lessons with the intuition 
that is his inheritance. No wonder, per- 
haps, that his call sounded like real moose 
talk, but it was a delight, nevertheless. 

Five minutes we waited, ten, fifteen 
passed—it seemed an hour to us, shivering 
below—then the call burst forth again. 
Listening with all our ears, we distin- 
guished presently a faint guttural grunt, 
away off to the eastward beyond the near- 
est clump of trees. Immediately Lou left 
his perch in the tree top and, sliding with- 
cut noise to the ground, echoed the sound 
while we waited in sus- 
pense. 

All at once, with a heart-stirring whir, a 
partridge came into the trees, alighting 
within reach, but frightened by 
the sudden appearance of Hod’s shock of 
black hair, it flew hurriedly away. What 
a start those birds give you! Another 
followed, then another, before we could 
get our attention back to the bigger game 
which we expected would momentarily 
appear in the fringe of bushes sixty yards 
away. 

Nothing showed, however, and after a 
half-hour’s wait without the repetition of 
the sound, Lou arose from his squatting 
position and we stretched our cramped 
muscles with relief. 

Evidently our night’s hardship and 
morning’s work were fruitless, and when 
lou turned to me and asked if I wanted to 
teke. a short cruise across the bog with 
him I assented without enthusiasm, think- 
ing that he merely wanted to look over 
the ground and learn how near the moose 
had come and why they had not ap- 
proached all the way. 

Striking to the eastward, towards the 
place frem which the answering call had 


heightening 


almost 


come, we traversed the few yards of beg, 
and, passing through a short stretch of 
hardwood, emerged upon another bog be- 
yond. 


Presently we came upon fresh tracks, 
which showed that the moose had ap- 
proached toward our island, but had 


turned before coming into view. Follow- 
ing the tracks, which looked as if they had 
been just made, we sloshed through water 


and heather until we came to higher 
ground, thickly grown with birch and 
poplar. At once Leu called—the short 
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note of a stray moose seeking its com- 
panion—and, to my surprise, we heard off 
at a little distance the snapping of twigs 
and fallen branches. After al!, the game 
was still near at hand. On we went with 


eager haste, Lou sounding the horn at in- 


tervals, now a guttural grunt, now a short 
call, and again we heard the snapping of 
twigs and the thud of moving feet; but the 
fog was not yet lifted, and although the 
game was hardly more than fifty yards 
distant —to judge from the sound — we 
could not see them. Traveling now by 
sound and circling to keep the light wind 
ahead, we came to the edge of the young 
erowth and to the border of the bog again: 
a hasty yet careful aim, the vicious crack 
of the rifle, another shot to make sure, and 
the first game of the trip was ours, a mag- 
nificent four-year-old. Ah, but the pity 
of it, turning the keenness and the excite- 
ment of the chase to regret. 

We were many times to wonder, on that 
trip, at Lou’s almost instinctive knowledge 
of location and direction. He _ rarely 
blazed, and then but im a solitary spot, 
and as infrequently broke a branch—the 
woods traveler's guidepost, but he seemed 
always to pursue the shortest ways to his 
objective spot and with infallible correct- 
ness. 

Although in following the game we had 
pursued a circuitous course, Lou struck 
cut without a moment's hesitation and 
shortly we broke out of the dense growth 
upon the trail of the Long Carry. A few 
steps brought us in view of the landing 
and the guides preparing breakfast. All 
were listening for our return, made ex- 
pectant by the crashing rifle shots, and as 
we came into view Charlie, used to the 
ways of Lou, called to him to hold up his 
trumpet, which, with the true savagery 
of the Micmac, glistened red with the 
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blood of his first victim and -told of the 
success of our trip 

That morning—hot as guns in the for- 
est—we spent in toting. The guides, un- 
der the laws of Nova Scotia, which de- 
mand the saving of the meat and not its 
waste—were obliged perforce to carry it 
out, while the rest of us carried over to 
the landing all of the duffle that had been 
left on the shore of Keegeemakoogee the 
night before. 

By mid-afternoon we 


were embarked 
ence more, and, crossing Mount Lake, we 
carried over into beautiful Pescawess and 
skirting the shore for a half-mile, landed 
for our first real camp. 

Under the protecting spread of a huge 
pine, we pitched two lean-tos with their 
flies forming half of a square. At the in 
tersection we built a rousing fire which 
the chill of a damp night made both agree- 
able and necessary. 

Around this fire, after a most satisfying 
meal spiced with that rare relish given by 
the breath of the woods, the first camp 
stories were told, and as we had become 
better acquainted with our companions, 
experiences were compared and woods 
questions asked and discussed according 
to the knowledge of each. 

You jaundiced city dwellers, with your 
conventions and your busy idleness, your 
false pretense and your arrogance of per- 
sonality, you know no delight like this. 

With one breath of the ozone your pre- 
tense is gone; with one touch of personal 
danger or hardship your arrogance is 
swept away. Your mind is cleansed of 
the trivialities of convention; your 
thoughts are untrammelled by the worry 
of the burden of wealth or the never- 
ending travail of its acquisition. 

It is no mere platitude that I repeat to 
Try it and see for yourselves. 


you. 




















National Disarmament 

The so-called “anti-pistol laws,” all 
them modeled more or less upon the no- 
torious Sullivan Law passed in New York 
State in 1911, have become a veritable 
epidemic, disarmament bills having been 
presented in forty-seven States, culminat- 
ing in the drastic Simms bill introduced 
at Washington prohibiting the sale or use 
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of firearms for any purpose or under any 
conditions whatever. 

It is high time that the sportsmen’s 
revolver, rifle and shotgun 
clubs, and all to whom either the grooved- 
bore or the smooth-bore is a means of 
sport and recreation, got together in a 
campaign which would show the nation 
the real sentiment of the people with re- 
gard to these disarmament measures, and 
make it unsafe, politically, for any dema- 
gogue or cheap politician with a_black- 
mailing scheme up his sleeve to intro- 
duce such bills into our State and national 
legislatures. If such a bill as the Simms 
Law could actually pass the House of 
Representatives and only be killed in the 
Senate by the concerted effort of the 
moneyed interests, such as the bankers’ 
associations to whom some sort of protec- 
tion against crooks is absolutely essential, 


magazines, 


it goes to prove how easily the real sen- 
timent of the people can be set at naught 
and actual disarmament be legislated sim- 
ply because of lack of knowledge by the 
mass of the citizens that any such legis- 
lation was even proposed. It is in just 
this way that the Sullivan Law slipped 
through the New York legislature witli- 
out a show of resistance from the sports- 
men and military citizens of the state 
who had not the least suspicion that they 
were thereby not only being deprived of 
the right to own hand firearms but that 


their boys were not to be allowed to own 
even an air rifle until sixteen years of age. 
Had the provisions of this bill been known 
to the general public while it was on 
the calendar such a storm of protest would 
have been aroused that no legislator would 


dare vote for it and return to face his 
constituents. 

That part of the citizenship of the State 
which or is interested in firearms 
comprises the entire National Guard, the 
members of all rifle, revolver and gun 
clubs, and every person taking out a gun- 
ner’s license,—in all something like twenty 
per cent of all the male citizens of the 
State. That the rights and wishes of 
such a vast body of men should have 
been flouted by their supposed represen- 
tatives in the legislature and not only 
that but that the same thing should have 
been done in the halls of Congress, is an 
object lesson that unless continuous and 
eternal vigilance is maintained by some 
representative of the and 
military organizations in our legislatures 
any politician with an axe to grind can 
succeed in railroading such a bill as the 
Sullivan act through almost any legisla- 
ture. 

The actual result of the Sullivan act so 
far has been an unprecedented wave of 
crime in the big cities; bank messengers 
were robbed in automobiles with impunity 
as the burglars knew they were not armed; 
the number of murders increased over the 
preceding year and at the same time re- 
spectable citizens, no matter whether citi- 
of New York State or not, were 


owns 





sportsmen’s 


zens 


unable even so much as to transport a 
revolver across New -York City without 
becoming a felon and liable to fine and 
imprisonment. 
that whereas only 
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homicides are committed by ordinarily 
reputable citizens suddenly impelled to 
this deed 25 per cent of the pistol mur- 
ders in this country are committed in 
connection with burglary and 40 per cent 
by men with police records against them. 
These disarmament laws never deter the 
crock from obtaining firearms but they 
certainly do react upon the private citi- 
zen who would rather forego protection 
to his home than incur the odium of be- 
coming a criminal simply because he has 
purchased a revolver for protection of his 
home against burglars and sneak thieves: 
And on similar grounds a citizen of New 
Jersey would feel disposed to excuse him- 
self from attending a revolver contest in 
Connecticut simply because to take part 
in the same with his own weapon would 
mean transporting it across New York 
City with the risk of being apprehended 
and branded as a felon. 

Following the example of the framers 
of the Sullivan Law, politicians of the 
same stamp have introduced similar laws 
in nearly every State in the Union, most 
of which were only killed by hurried and 
desperate defenses on the part of the few 
rifle and revolver clubs in these States 
happening to be aware of what was going 
on. The general public has been inert, as 
always, and has even been led by certain 
magazine articles to imagine that the 
Sullivan Law was a good thing for New 
York State, really accomplishing some- 
thing, whereas the reverse was the case. 
If any foreign nation were to dare to 
make universal disarmament of this coun- 
try part of any treaty with us the na- 
tional indignation that would be aroused 
can hardly be imagined, yet this very 
thing is being attempted in every State 
by certain of our own unscrupulous poli 
ticians. 

What is needed is a model law which 
will solve the problem of disarming the 
crook and allow the sportsmen and legit- 
imate user of firearms his inalienable 
right to carry arms. 

We believe that the United States Re- 
volver Association, whose headquarters 
are at Springfield, Mass., which is our na- 
tional organization for the furtherance of 
proficiency with hand firearms, is the body 
which would prepare such a model law. 
In general the law should not prohibit the 
purchase of arms for home protection by 


citizens except in requiring rigid regis- 
tration of such purchase under suitable 
certificate of character. It would reach 
the crook by prohibiting anyone ever con- 
victed of any crime or violence from ever 
carrying such a weapon thereafter under 
maximum penalty, such as five years im- 
prisonment made mandatory on the part 
of the courts. The promiscuous carry- 
ing of concealed weapons should be pro- 
hibited but if the owner carries the same 
in a hand grip or camp pack or merchan- 
dise package the law should regard it as 
merchandise in transportation. The U. S. 
Revolver Association should call upon the 
best legal talent at its command to draw up 
a model bill, the same after due considera- 
tion and modification to be published 
throughout the entire outdoor press and a 
copy of it sent to the secretary of every 
rifle, revolver and gun club in the coun- 
try. To our mind the general tone of 
the bill should not only be against all dis 
armament legislation but should contain 
provision for the encouragement of pro- 
ficiency with rifle, revolver and shotgun. 
This nation, with its citizen soldiery, its 
absolute unpreparedness for war, and the 
hopeless showing that it would make 
against any large modern army until some 
proficiency in firearms could be drilled into 
its National Guardsmen, 70 per cent of 
whom have never even fired a rifle, has 
more need of legislation to encourage skill 
in firearms than legislation proposing com- 
plete disarmament and the elimination of 
the small body of marksmen which we 
still possess. 
The Status of the Weeks Bill 

The so-called Weeks bill for the Fed- 
eral protection of migratory birds has 
been reported out of both House and Sen- 
ate committees and is now on the calen- 
dars of the two bodies. It will probably 
not be reached for vote before the short 
supplementary session, which may be 
called in case the present legislative 
work is not finished in time for adjourn- 
ment, but its chances of passing both 
Houses of Congress are favorable. Per- 
haps the only objection will come on the 
score of constitutionality, and an able 
brief has been prepared on this point by 
Mr. A. S. Houghton, of the Camp Fire 
Club, a copy of which can be obtained 
upon request from Mr. Frazer, secretary 
of the Camp Fire Club, New York City. 
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IN CRUISING TRIM FOR 


THE NORTH WOODS 


WARDROBE ESSENTIALS FOR THE 
WOMAN CAMPER 


BY ANNA M. SANFORD 


OW, when the spring golfing is over 
my thoughts turn to the camp in 
the Maine woods, on the shores of 

Moosehead Lake. The strain of the golf 
tournament has been considerable. The 
exacting demands of the town in winter 
deplete one’s nervous force, and I turn 
with real delight to the prospect of a fort- 
night out of doors in the wilds of Maine. 
When you become familiar with them, 
their appeal is almost irresistible. I have 
often wondered why so many people wait 
for mid-summer to draw them from desk 
and superheated town apartments. Two 
weeks in the forest in the early summer 
straighten out nerve tangles, brace up 
mind and body and bring one back to a 
lecessary summer in the city with a 
store of new energy and a pack of de- 
lightful recollections to carry one through 
the heated term and clear into the cool 
days of the autumn. Each year there is 


some new experience to add to memory’s 
scrap book. Before you start, there is 
the journey to enjoy in imagination. 
You know every foot of the way, and 
you fancy you can anticipate every de- 
light you will meet, but there are always 
new delights. The woods everywhere, 
whether in the heart of the American or 
Canadian Rockies, the more remote cor- 
ners of Latin America,—little known and 
less traveled,—or the familiar Aus- 
trian and Swiss Tyrol, yield themselves 
most fully and intimately only to the peo- 
ple who really love them. You can’t take 
a shy, shadowed, woodsy bit of solitude, 
alive with delicate forest sounds and stir- 
rings by storm, any more than you can 
coax a young deer to your side by calling 
to him. 

But the more you know of the woods 
the more there is to know. So, when 
you think you are to duplicate this or 
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that season in camp, you're sure to 
meet some brand new situation which 
beggars all past experiences. I am of 
the opinion that any one who has dropped 
off the toggery of civilization, turned his 
hack upon the city’s sights and sounds 
ad set his face toward the matin green 
of the early summer woods, will keep 
the picture they made when first he looked 
upon them forever in his heart and mind. 

There is the delicious freshness of 
them. Not the fuller, riper fragrance of 
the August high noon, when coming decay 
aiready tinges the summer air. There is 
the sense of things still growing, of little 
leaves still pushing toward the light, of 
sap still flowing. There is still the stig 
of expectancy all about,—in the daytime 
among the rustling tree branches and 
voiced in the questioning call of the birds, 
at night when the frogs are piping their 
world-old song and the loon calls rau- 
cously from the border of some little sil- 
ver lake, It has always seemed to me as 
if the trout themselves leaped more 
sagerly and took the fly with more en- 
thusiasm when the waters where they 
play and hide are colder, before the sea- 
son has grown older and flies more plen- 
tiful. 

Before the actual first stop of the jour- 
ney one can hardly wait to get one’s rod 
in commission. Has one’s arm lost its 
suppleness, one’s wrist forgot her cun- 
ning? Will the line leap from the flex- 
ible tip of the bamboo as of yore, the 
leader curl and straighten as the airy fly 
drops softly on the surface of the water? 
A woman leaves these questions to be 
answered later, for naturally the sport of 
trout fishing requires a special equipment 
of just the right kind of clothes,—there 
are a hundred and one comforts to be pro- 
vided and the fishing outfit must be 
exactly suited to every requirement. To 
forget an important something when you 
are days away from even the most primi- 
tive kind of a shop, means disappoint- 
ment and often the loss of the very thing 
you have come miles to get. I have 
known very successful fishermen who 
could survive a month’s outing in the 
woods and come home laden with stories 
of big catches, men who secured every- 
thing the woods had to offer, and carried 


only a box of matches, plenty of tobacco 
and an extra pair of socks,—and more 
often than not, the socks were left at 
home. But a woman must contrive to 
think of everything she will need for a 
two-weeks’ trip, things to wear, to fish 
with, to mend with, to tramp in, to paddle 
in, to eat in, to rest in. These must be 
arranged to fit into the smallest possible 
space. You can’t carry a Saratoga trunk 
cn your head, over fallen logs, when you 
come to a “carry,” you can’t load a frail 
canoe with a ton of luggage, but luggage, 
a certain amount of it, you must have. 
The question of sufficient clothing and 
clothing of the correct kind, is best set- 
tled by experience. I have spent enough 
time in Maine camps to know what one 
must have to be comfortable. One must 
be prepared for all kinds of weather, as 
the nights and mornings in the woods in 
early summer are apt to be cold. When 
the sun shines at midday it is often al- 
most too warm. Very often the trout 
bite better during a light shower, so 
clothes for wet as well as dry days are 
necessary. Then there are the enjoyable 
hours in camp, when one is swapping 
trout tales instead of watching them flirt 
and flutter above the quiet surface of the 
stream or lake as a sharp nose dips down- 
ward and a pair of thirsty gulls send the 
water bubbling up over one’s leader. Half 
the fun of the woods in the trout season 
is found beside the camp fire. Guides 
warm up and get sociable when the even- 
ing logs are ablaze. Then is when you 
get really “next” to the oracles of rod 
and gun. A bank of fragrant pine boughs 
arranged to the windward of the fire so 
that the smoke shall not disturb one, 
plenty of wood burning and plenty more 
to burn, a clear sky overhead, sprinkled 
with glittering points of light, the tang of 
the spruce and the pine in your nostrils, 
the memory of a good supper to cheer 
you, the prospect of a long night of 
Greamless sleep ahead, what happier hours 
than these can one garner from a fish- 
ing trip? 

The necessary equipment for a two- 
veeks’ stay in camp, from the woman’s 
standpoint, I have figured down to the 
following list. I select ribbed cotton for 
union suits. These are easily laundered, 
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as is the corset cover of the same sort 
allowing free movement of the arms when 
casting. Light weight merino hose afford 
protection against cold and stand damp- 
ness and a regular wetting better than 
cotton, which clings with uncomfortable 
clamminess to wet boots. The question 
of the right kind of a boot is most im- 
portant. I wear high laced boots with 
Leavy cork soles, the uppers stout but 
flexible. One may have to tramp good 
distances over rough logging roads when 
cne comes to a “carry” and heavy soles 
stand the inequalities of the trail better 
than light ones. The feet soon tire if 
the sole of the shoe is not good and thick. 
Because the real fisherwoman wii! find, 
plenty of wading in the day’s sport, high 
rubber boots reaching to the thigh are 
indispensable. The fish in the early sum- 
mer are apt to congregate at the foot of 
a dam. One steps bravely into the icy 
water in this case, and the less “finicky” 
you are, the more likely you are to be 
rewarded with a good catch. 

Khaki for bloomers, skirt and outside 
coat cannot be bettered, when it comes 
to a serviceable, clean, good looking ma- 
terial. It is preferable to tweed, as it 
sheds water and is not easily tern. 

When one tramps in the thick woods 
the unkind twig is always in wait to test 
the temper of clothes as well as of the 
wearer of the clothes The skirt should 
be buttoned down the side as a convenient 
and speedy device when it must be quickly 


discarded. It should reach to the tops 
of the shoes and measure two yards 
around the hem. The coat should be 


cut on the Norfolk jacket model, single- 
breasted, be an easy fit and have plenty 
of pockets. For a shirtwaist, I prefer a 
light weight flannel, cut like a man’s 
shirt. Soft detachable turn-down collar 
and cuffs,—the collar finished with a soft 
silk tie are all the embellishments needed. 
For a hat, I select a soft felt with a brim 
wide enough, when turned down, to pro- 
tect the eyes from the sun. Every fish- 
erwoman decorates her hatband with 
leaders and a collection of her most suc- 
cessful flies. They make a pretty bit of 


color and one’s hat is a safe place for 
sharp hooks which often make trouble 
if they penetrate the skin. Frequently, 
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during a soft rain, the fish develops an 
appetite and will rise to the fly, when 
just previous to the shower he keeps dis- 
creetly near the bottom of the pool. A 
short rubber rain coat, loose enough in 
the arms to give plenty of freedom of 
motion should never be far away, nor 
should the rubber blanket be forgotten 
when one is fishing from the canoe. One 
fishes from the canoe more often than 
from the shore, and more or less water 
is always in evidence, whether it comes 
from the clouds or the element in which 
one paddles. 

A generous supply of pockets will be 
found useful. I place one in my skirt, 
big enough to carry my fly book. It must 
be made to button with a deep flap, for 
with the fly book lost, one’s fishing en- 
jcyment comes to an end. A good wor- 
sted sweater earns its board in camp for 
the comfort it gives its wearer. Not less 
valuable is the warm outer coat of some 
waterproof material to slip on of an even- 
ing when one sits by the camp fire and 
talks over the day’s experiences. Flannel 
pajamas, with a liberal supply of blankets, 
will ensure one good sleep in a country 
where the mercury drops as the sun falls 
and the dews are heavy. The short, loose 
stays are preferable to any other for 
camp wear, tramping and fishing from a 
canoe. When one sits for hours in the 
cramped space afforded by a light canoe 
one must not be bothered with stiff steels 
and unyielding whalebone. 

An extra skirt, short,—about five inches 
from the ground in length, is an excel- 
lent thing for camp wear. Moccasins, too, 
are a great comfort. They rest the feet 
after a hard day, and one can curl up 
in one’s blanket by the camp fire at night 
in them better than in a pair of heavy 
boots or shoes. I stow all my toilet 
articles in a little leather case, rubber- 
lined, and I choose articles made of cel- 
luloid because they are light and of no 
intrinsic value. To sum up, the things 
enumerated below will constitute a suffi- 
cient “kit” for the would-be camper for a 
two-weeks’ stay in the woods: 

Two ribbed union suits. 

Two ribbed corset covers. 


Three pairs of merino hose. ; 
Two pairs of bloomers (one pair of khaki, 


one pair of pongee). 











One short khaki skirt. 
One longer khak: skirt. 
ne sweater. 
One khaki jacket. 
lhree flannel shirt waists. 
Two cotton shirt waists. 
Four extra collars. 
. l‘our pairs extra cuffs. 
Two ties. 
Six handkerchiefs. 
One pair heavy tramping  sho¢ 
One pair moccasins. 
One pair rubber boots. 
One rubber coat. 
One long coat, rainproof cloth 
One rubber blanket. 
Three pairs heavy wool blankets 
Toilet case. 
Four towels 
One pillow for use in canoe. 
Small sewing kit. 
Small medicine kit. 
One umbrella, folding. 
One hot water bottle. 
Two suits of flannel pajamas. 
One soft felt hat. 
Two pairs soft stays 


Roll all these articles and pack in rubber 
bag which comes for the purpose. With the 
above equipment one may pass two weeks 
or more in camp in perfect comfort and 
need not worry lest something important 
has been forgotten. 
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HE element of chance enters into 

the sport of fly fishing in just such 
proportion as the angler leaves to 

it, success really depending more upon the 
practical employment of knowledge gained 
by observation and study, 
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Reduced List for Canoe and Trail 


One ribbed union suit. 

One ribbed corset cover 

Two pairs merino hose. 

One pair bloomers. 

One short genuine khaki skirt. 

One wool sweater. 

One khaki jacket. 

One army blue flannel shirt waist with 

collar attached. 

One black tie. 

Three colored handkerchiefs. 

One pair high heavy tramping shoes. 

One pair rubber boots reaching to hip 

One rainproof coat, Jacket length 

One pair army blankets. 

One rubber blanket. 

One toilet case, medicine case and sew ng 
kit combined. 

Two towels 

One soft felt hat with brim. 

One pair moccasins. 

One suit flannel pajamas. 


This list comprises all the articles 
necessary to make a camping trip in the 
woods, where one is’ breaking camp 
every day and tramping and canoeing, 
entirely comfortable. Superfluities in the 
way of camp luggage are not desirabie 
either from the camper’s or the guide’s 
point of view. The sensible woman will 
take what she absolutely needs, no more 
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can Halford, it is without doubt 
on of the dry fly in America. 
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The study of rising fish or, to be more 
exact, feeding fish—as a feeding fish may 
not be a rising one—is of great im 
portance to the angler, highly important 
to the advocate of the use of both sunk 


and dry fly, as occasion requires, of the 
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utmost importance to the dry-fly enthu- 
siast who knows how difficult it is,—often 
impossible—to induce a fish feeding on or 
near the bottom to rise to his floater. 

Whether or not the dry fly has prop- 
erly a place on all the water of our 
streams, or Only on certain stretches as 
contended by some anglers, cannot be de- 
cided by any individual; but the high 
esteem in which the sport is held by these 
American anglers who have adopted it 1s 
at least a grateful acknowledgment ot 
the debt due British angling writers who 
have been instrumental in bringing it to 
the warm place it now occupies in their 
hearts. And if some of the theories ex 
pounded by the English advocates of this 
method do not, in this country, meet with 
the hearty approval they merit, the difter- 
ences of opinion may be ascribed to a 
variance in conditions and the necessary 
modification of these theories as devélopeu 
by experience under them. 

Inasmuch as the only literature avail- 
able on this delightful branch of angling 
is the work of Englishmen who have, 
with unfailing unanimity, used the same 
terms in describing the positions and ac 
tions of feeding fish (the object of this 
chapter), it would be unwise, and indeed 
presumptuous to attempt to employ others 
than those applied by them. 

Compared with our swift-flowing wa 
ters, the gentle, slow-moving chaik 
streams of Southern England are of great 
advantage to the student of the habits of 
feeding fish,.not only because of the 
greater deliberacy of motion with which 
the trout secures his food in them, but 
also because a greater number of aquatic 
insects contribute to his sustenance there 
than are found on our swift streams; con- 
sequently the student has far greater op- 
portunity for observation. The water 
weeds grow so heavily on these English 
streams that at times it is found neces- 
sary to cut them out to some extent, if 
fly fishing is to be pursued. These weeds 


harbor great numbers of snails, shrimps, 
larvae and other forms of aquatic life, 
of which the trout are inordinately fond, 
and when the fish are seeking this lusci- 
ous fare the trials of the angler fishing 
with a floating fly are indeed many. Trout 
feeding in this manner are described as 
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tailing fish, from the fact that the tail of 
the fish is observed breaking the sur- 
face of the water violently or gently as 
the case may demand in his efforts to se- 
cure or dislodge his prey. 

Such weed growth as this being un- 
known on our swift streams and_ the 
trout not having the opportunities that are 
offered their English cousins to feed in 
the manner described, the American fly 
fisherman is not particularly interested in 
tailing fish; but it must not be forgotten 
that caddis larvae abound in our waters, 
nor that trout pick up, occasionally, craw- 
fish and other crustacean and molluscs 
from the bottom. This is usually in the 
dess rapid parts of the stream and fish 
so feeding do break the surface with 
their tails. If the tail is not actually seen, 
the action of this fin in maintaining the 
fish’s equilibrium causes a swirl which is 
often mistaken for a rise. 

The fact that these fish are feeding 
might be considered to operate in the 
angler’s favor, and on occasion a well 
presented sunk fly will attract; but it 
should be the angler’s aim to have this 
fish come to the surface, and when this 
has been accomplished he may congratu- 
late himself upon having employed un- 
usual skill. While not infallible, the in- 
structions given under the heading “Non- 
Rising Fish” may bring this happily about. 

A trout often shows his tail in rapid 
water; but this is occasioned by the neces 
sity of forcing his head down to overcome 
the force of the current, after he has 
taken food of some sort, either upon the 
surface or just below it, and this dis- 
covery must not be confused with the ac- 
tion of a fish feeding upon the bottom in 
the more quiet stretches 

RISING FISH 

Any disturbance of the surface made 
by a fish in waters inhabited by trout 
is usually referred to as “a rise,” but the 
characterization is erroneous, except when 
applied to fish feeding upon the surface. 
Smutting fish are feeding upon the sur- 
face, but are not fair rising fish, and 
are interesting to students of fly fishing 
entomology only for the problem they 
present. 

A fish feeding upon ephemeridae is tak- 

















ing them as they float down stream, either 
as flies which may be resting for a mo 


ment upon the surface preparatory to 
taking flight after emerging from their 
shuck, or as females which are laying 


their eggs. Or they may be of either sex, 
spent, after the period of procreation 1s 
over. The entire theory of dry fly fishing 
is based on the proper presentation of an 
imitation of these insects in one form or 
the other, color and size having a large 
place in it; and in the opinion of some 
anglers the representation of sex often 
spells the difference between failure and 
success. 

When fish are so feeding, and upon 
some particular species, it is quite logical 
that an imitation of that species should 
be expected to appeal to them more read- 
ily than another; but when the insects are 
numerous, as they are on occasions, and 
the fish are moving about, the chance of 
the artificial fly from 
among the great number upon the water 
is one to whatever the number of naturals 
may be. As a rule, however, the larger 
fish take up positions which by virtue of 
might are theirs for the choosing—almost 
invariably in places where many flies are 
carried down by the current—and, by ris- 
ing steadily, enable the angler to reduce 
the odds against him by his ability to 
place his fly near a fish, selecting a time 
between rises to present it. 

Rising fish are the delight of the dry- 
fly fisher, but really the easiest fish to 
take—provided always that no error is 
made in the presentation of the fly. The 
angler is called upon to exhibit a fine skill 
in casting, a knowledge of the insect upon 
which the fish is feeding, and to make the 
an imitation, if there 
of reward; but he is 
aided materially by being apprised of the 
location of the fish, and is further helped 
by the knowledge that he is throwing to 
a willing one. 


being selected 





proper selection of 
is to be any hope 


American anglers are handicapped in 
not having a Halford among them to as- 
sist them by describing the insects upon 
which trout feed, and the best manner of 
imitating them, and, until this work ap- 
pears, they must do as best they can, in- 
dividually, making their own imitations, 
or using such patterns as may approximate 
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the natural. 
responsible for by far a greater number 


But improper presentation 1s 


of failures than poor imitation; for how 
ever close in color and form the artificial 
may be the imitation is not complete un- 
less the action of the natural is simulated; 
and a fly which does not resemble closely 


in color the live insect will kill more 
readily if delivered properly. 
On those occasions when three or four 


species of insects are 
the the 
difficulty confronts the angler who regard 


totally different 
about, or upon water, greatest 
the necessity of color imitation essential. 
He is at a loss to know upon which species 
the the 
of three or four varieties only 
cates a situation which requires, at 
almost instant determination. 


trout are feeding, and capture 
compli- 
times 
Because certain insects are observed 
flying about, it does not follow that they 
the trout 
engaged. If an in- 


had some 


are of the species with which 
for the moment 
sect be observed flying as if it 


are 
objective point in view, it may be safely 
concluded that it has but recently assumed 
the winged state in which state it is only 
attractive to the fish at the moment it 
emerges from its shuck, or immediately 
after as it may be resting upon the water; 
and this for the very obvious reason that 
it does not appear upon the water again 
until it is about to deposit its eggs, if a 
female, or if of the opposite sex when, 
upon the fulfillment of its natural duties 
it falls lifeless. 

When _ the 
about over the water and oftentimes at a 
considerable height above it—in 
cases thirty feet or more—the 
may be quite satisfied that these are the 
males of the species waiting for the fe- 


insects are seen dancing 
some 


observer 


males to appear; and, shortly after, the 
female may be seen flitting over the wa 


ter dipping to the surface and rising 
again, in the act of depositing her eggs 


finally coming to rest as the funetion is 
completed, only to be swept away to her 
death. As the female not travel 
any considerable distance during this last 
act of her life, it is at this stage that she 
greatest interest to the fish 
Observing closely, it will be seen that at 
the moment the female approaches the 


dc eS 


proves of 


water, or during the subsequent dips to the 
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water, attempts, frequently successful, are 
made by the fish to capture it; but as 
these efforts require some activity they 
are resorted to, usually, by the smaller and 
more agile dandiprats. The larger fish 
are quite as interested in this dainty mor- 
sel as their younger brethren, but do not 
make the same frantic efforts to obtain 
it, preferring to attend the fly closely in 
its movements, which are quite regular, 
and, coming nearer to the surface each 
time, wait until the opportunity presents it- 
self to take the insect with little or no 
exertion—usually at the time when ovi- 
positing is about completed, or when the 
fly is resting rather longer than usual. 
The females of some other species are 
less active in the performance of this 
duty, selecting as they do the more placid 
stretches, riding quietly upon the surface, 
the eggs exuding from the ova duct as 
they sail along. Sometimes, after travel- 
ing some distance in this manner, they 
may be seen to rise from the water, fly 
a short distance, and settle again; and 
as they are incapable of guiding them- 
selves they are naturally carried along 
by the current and over the fish. 

It has been my observation that dur- 
ing the period of ovipositing a great ma- 
jority of the insects are headed directly 
upstream, instinctively knowing, perhaps, 
that contact with the current in that posi- 
tion will more readily relieve them of 
their burden, and, while I have no certain 
knowledge that it is so, I am inclined to 
believe that the setae, or hair-like tail, 
enables them to assume and maintain this 
position. At any rate it should be the 
angler’s ambition to imitate this action, 
and present his counterfeit with its tail 
or hook end coming down to the fish, 
which gives the added advantage of hav- 
ing the business end taken first, and elim- 
inates the danger of disturbing the fish 
by having the shadow of the leader thrown 
over him in advance. To do this suc- 
cessfully calls for a nicety of judgment 
in the handling of rod and line; but 
when the skill is acquired its execution 
merits as much applause as that which 
greets the making of a difficult shot at 
billiards—and it has its own reward. 

The utmost caution should be used in 
approaching a feeding fish. The danger 
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of putting him off is not alone dependent 
upon his getting a sight of the angler; 
he may be apprised of his coming by the 
excited darting upstream of the smaller 
fish which have been below him. If the 
character of the water to be fished in- 
dicates that other and smaller fish may be 
hidden, or if their presence be disclosed 
by their feeding also, it is much safer to 
cast at right angles to the selected fish 
than to attempt to cast directly upstream 
and over the smaller ones. If the situa- 
tion demands the fly being placed from 
this position, the fly should be floated 
down to the fish from a distance of two 
or three feet above, and not cast directly 
ever him. 

Inasmuch as the trout is more likely 
to see the rod at this angle, a longer line 
should be thrown than would otherwise 
be necessary, and if the fish has been 
well “spotted” great care must be exer- 
cised in presenting the fly withcut undue 
accompaniment of leader. 


THE HORIZONTAL CAST 


The fly may be presented alone by us- 
ing the horizontal cast, and if an attempt 
is being made to drop the fly three feet 
above the fish it is necessary to aim at a 
spot six feet above, with a bit longer 
line than will just reach, suddenly check- 
ing the cast at the very end as it 
straightens, which will have the effect of 
throwing the fly downstream, the leader 
describing a sharp curve and following 
after—not to be seen by the fish, before 
the fly. After the fly has alighted, the 
rod should be held consistently pointing 
directly at the fly, and in a horizontal 
position. In this position it is less likely 
to be seen by the fish than in any other, 
and a better control of the line is had if 
a rise be effected—these are, in fact, 
good reasons why the rod should be held 
horizontally whenever and wherever the 
floating fly is being used. 

If the current be rapid between the 
angler and the fish, he should use a foot 
or two more of line and try to throw a 
larger curve in the leader, so that the 
fly may reach the fish before drag is 
exerted upon it. If the cast be well done 
there is at least an even chance that the 
fly will be taken; but, if it should not be, 
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no attempt should be made to retrieve it 
until it has floated distance below 
the fish—and then the retrieve should not 
be made directly from the water with the 
full length of line. By this time line, 
leader and fly will be swept downstream 
at a speed depending upon the current, 
and will be approaching the angler’s bank, 
when by stripping the line in slowly and 
carefully with the left hand—assuming the 
rod to be held in the right—the fly may, 
at the time when there is little but the 
the leader on the water, be lightly 
whisked off with little or no disturbance 
of the surface, and another attempt made. 
The angler may continue this process so 
long as he feels he has made no mistake. 
If the fly has been refused after a num 
ber of and the fish continues to 
rise, it is some small consolation to know 
that he been disturbed by the 
angler’s casting. A change of fly is very 
often effective, and if it be placed very 
close to the fish instead of being floated 
down to him, its sudden appearance giv- 
ing but little time for investigation, may 
cause him to rise to it. 

When a rising fish may be cast to, with- 
out disturbing those below him, the angler 
is in the more favorable position; and 
where practicable an effort should be 
made to make the throw with the leader 
curved and above the fly. Naturally this 
is more easily accomplished when the 
fish is on the angler’s left hand, looking 
upstream, and unless one be ambidextrous 
or skillful enough to throw with the right 
hand from over the left shoulder a fish un- 
der the right hand bank is difficult to reach 
in this manner. If this skill be lacking, one 
need not despair of taking fish in this 
position, but until the cast has been mas- 
tered no attempt should be made to throw 
the curve. The fly may be thrown 
straight, but from a more obtuse angle; 
and instead of attempting to place the fly 
directly over or above the fish, if it be 
placed slightly above and a foot to the 
side of the spot where he rose, the danger 
of scaring him off with the leader is les- 
sened, and the chance of his taking it 


some 


casts, 


has not 


not a bit. 
SHOOTING THE LINE 
In throwing where a long cast is re- 


quired, never extend the line to the 
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length which will be required to reach 
the fish; measure the distance carefully 
and when the fly in the false, or air 
casts, reaches a point five or six feet from 
the fish permit that much which 
should be stripped from the reel and held 
in the left hand, to be carried through 
the guides on the next forward cast. This 
is called shooting the line; and not only 
is it of great assistance in attaining ac- 
imparted to 


line, 


curacy, but the momentum 
the “live” line, or that part already clear 


of the top, is lost and does not travel 
down to the fly, which, shorn of impulse, 
remains almost hanging for an instant 


above the water, and falls as lightly as 
the proverbial feather. 

The fly should never be aimed directly 
at the water, but at an imaginary point 
some three or four feet above, and a like 
distance in advance of the spot it is de- 
sired to reach. This latter injunction 
must be implicitly observed in this method 
of casting, as the fly will invariably fall 
short unless a greater length of line be 
used than is apparently necessary; and 
in using just the required length without 
“shooting” the fiy will fall heavily as 
frequently as not. 

Where a fish is rising in a strong cur- 
rent, a short line, not over twenty-five 
feet, will be sufficient-—-and quite enough 
to handle, as it is returned so quickly to 
the angler. In this case the “shoot” may 
be abandoned in the actual delivery of 
the fly, and used only to lengthen the 
line between after the retrieve, 
which should be made only when the fly 


casts 


has passed considerably behind the fish— 
the exact distance naturally being deter- 
mined by the situation. The line should 
be stripped in with the left hand to keep 
pace with the speed with which the fly 
travels, and no faster—else its action will 
not be natural. Nothing but the fly and 
leader should be on the water, and as lit- 
tle of the latter as possible. Get behind 
the fish, but do not cast directly over him. 
The fly should come down past him to 
one side or the other, with the leader 
always on the same side—away from the 
fish. 
BULGING FISH 

The term “bulging” is applied to fish 

which are feeding below the surface upon 
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the nymphz of those insects about to un- 
dergo that metamorphosis which produces 
the winged fly. The trout is a very busy 
fellow at this time and covers left, center 
and right field with equal facility, but 
occasionally misses, as when, at the in- 
stant of his viciously breaking the sur- 
face of the water, the winged insect is 
seen taking its labored flight, which be- 
comes more light as its wings dry, and 
escaping by the margin of a hair’s breadth 
the death which pursued it. 

When trout are feeding in this man- 
ner the angler’s patience is taxed to the 
utmost; and on these occasions when fly 
after fly is tried without success the con- 
clusion is reached by the discomfited an- 
gler that his artificial is not a good imi- 
tation; he is not far wrong. Even 
though color resemblance is lacking this 
discrepancy is not so marked or so im- 
portant as that in form and action, and 
I will attempt to show how the sunk fly 
may be so used as to overcome these de- 
fects. As the nymph is still enclosed in 
its shuck or case, it is quite obvious that 
an artificial made with wings is not an 
imitation, consequently a hackle fly should 
be used even though it, too, is a poor imi- 
tation—a suggestion of the general hue of 
the natural is quite sufficient. The cast 
is made some distance above the feeding 
fish, so that the fly shall approach the 
trout, approximately, as the nymph would, 
i. e., under water and rising. Absolutely 
no attempt should be made to impart 
motion, the fly drifting with the current 
being more natural in its action than the 
angler can hope to make it appear by 
manipulation. Besides, the trout is an ex- 
cellent judge of pace, and, making for a 
natural-looking morsel, is sorely disap- 
pointed and not likely to come again, if, 
at the moment he is about to take it, it 
is jerked away from him. One fly only 
should be used, and quite as much care 
is required in its delivery as though a 
floating fly were presented, although er- 
rors made in casting are more readily 
concealed by the current. 

After the beginner, having failed with 
the old, wet fly, has learned through ex- 
perience that trout may be taken in the 
manner described, I am confident that he 
will then come to realize that taking them 
with a floating fly is a still more delight- 


ful method, just as the good golfer at- 
taches more credit to his skill in a four 
or a hard hole, than to a three on an easy 
one. 

With the attention of the fish centred 
upon insects beneath the surface, it would 
seem difficult to attract his notice to a 
floating fly, except perhaps by accident, 
when the fly appears before the trout 
when he is close to the surface; but it 
can be done—and in two ways. 

In the first place, fish so feeding are 
moving about, darting here and there tak- 
ing nymphz, which as a rule, by some 
wonderful natural law, appear in great 
numbers at the same time. 
eSecondly, the angler attempts to place 
his fly over the swirl made by the fish, 
which, in all likelihood, only marks the 
place where the trout was, and not where 
he is—-a yard or more upstream, or to 
right or left, he went to secure the 
nymph; and if the swirl is made by his 
tail at the moment of starting for the in- 
sect, and not at the moment he took it, 
there is little knowledge as to the posi- 
tion of the fish to be gained from the 
disturbance, the only indication being that 
the fish is feeding. 

The angler must be able to distinguish 
between the disturbance made by the bul 
ger feeding under water and that made 
by the fish taking the winged insect upon 
the surface—not a very difficult thing to 
do—and conduct his campaign according- 
ly. The signs of the surface-feeding fish 
are easily discernible to the quick eye: 
the gentle rise in slow water, the swifter 
rush where the fly is in the current, both 
starting a ripple immediately from the 
center made by the nose or mouth of 
the fish, and, of course, unmistakable 
where the actual taking of the insect is 
witnessed. In all cases the surface is 
broken. The commotion made by the 
bulging fish is started under water and 
while the disturbance is ultimately seen, 
the form it assumes is more of a swirl or 
boil, quite unlike the concentric rings 
which mark the actual breaking of the 
surface. 

Occasionally, as I have already said, 
the “fielder muffs the fly,” and this is 
the moment when, if the angler be alert, a 
fly dropped immediately over the fish is 
likely to meet with a hearty response. I 
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am convinced that a trout that misses his 
prey in this manner stays in the spot 
where he lost it, looking for it for a 
length of time appreciable enough in ex- 
tent to give the angler an opportunity to 
present his fly, if he is within striking 
distance and ready. He must be prompt 
in making his throw, however, or the fish 
may have his attention attracted else- 
where. If a rise be not effected at once, 
the angler must not try again, as the 
possibility of the fish having left his posi- 
tion, scared by the line, or the danger of 
frightening another which may have come 
between, is too great to make the attempt 
worth while. 


CREATING A “HATCH” 


Should the sportsman be impatient and 
not content to stand idly by, waiting for 
such an opportunity as described, with 
fish feeding all over the pool, let him 
try the following method and the chances 
are at least even that those early evening 
“rises” which have so long mocked his 
skill may show a profit. The method usu- 
ally employed is productive of nothing. 
Because many feeding fish are seen, the 
angler hurriedly casts over this one, then 
over that one, in the hope that his fly 
will be seen and taken, finally giving up 
in despair, when his hope is not realized. 

The angler should look the water over 
carefully, and keep out of it, if possible, 
finally selecting the spot where he will 
place his fly. Knowledge of the water 
and the habits of the fish should decide 
him in this choice; but he should not 
cast to the swirl! 

Having chosen. his water, which should 
be toward the head of the pool, but not 
much above its center, and preferably 
where the current will carry the fly down 
faster than the leader (the choice being 
governed naturally by the character of 
the stretch), the angler should place his 
fly some distance—a yard or two—ahead 
of the swirl and a foot or two to the side 
nearest him, allowing it to float down 
eight or ten feet. If no rise is effected, 
he should place his fly in the same spot 
again and again until he has made twenty- 
five casts, or more; and it is important 
that each cast should be executed with 
just as much precision and delicacy as 
marked the first attempt. 


This method is based upon the theory 
that a feeding trout, or even one that 
is not feeding, for that matter, may be 
induced to take up a position in line with 
the direction in which the angler’s fly is 
traveling, in the belief that flies are com- 
ing downstream in such quantities as to 
make them worth investigation. This 
position assumed, it is only a question of 
time and patience upon the part of the 
angler, when the trout will rise to one of 
this hatch, to the discomfiture of the fish, 
and to the joy of the sportsman. The lat- 
ter, however, cannot hope to have this 
coup come off if he has made any mis- 
take, or has shown himself or his rod. 

The beginner practising this method 
will find it most difficult to restrain the 
almost uncontrollable imrpulse to leave 
off casting in the one spot and place his 
fly over the swirl made by some other 
fish. Giving way to this impulse, he courts 
failure. Not only has he small chance 
of taking the fish; but down comes the 
house he has been building, for it is quite 
likely that, at the moment he leaves off, 
a trout is preparing to investigate the 
angler’s hatch and is frightened away by 
a sight of the rod, or the line which is 
thrown over him to the other fish. 

If a serious mistake unfortunately oc- 
curs, the danger of which naturally in- 
creases in proportion to the number of 
casts made, it is quite useless to carry 
the attempt further. The angler should 
retire for a few moments, continuing a 
bit farther up or down stream, selecting 
a spot some distance from where he began 
and always bearing in mind the necessity 
for throwing above and to the side of 
the swirl. 

When the trout have ceased feeding in 
this manner, the angler’s opportunity for 
casting to fish that are really rising is 
come, and he may try these until darkness 
drives him home 

In selecting water in which to place the 
fly, in order to take bulging fish by the 
method I have suggested, the angler will 
do well to choose that where the current 
is strongest but the surface unbroken; and 
too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
importance of having the fly float down 
in the same lane and position each time— 
as nearly as possible. 

(To be continued) 
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DIANA ON THE TRAIL 


A TRIP INTO THE NEW BRUNSWICK WOODS 


BY MARY SCHUBERT 


AVE you ever gone to the woods, 
into the depths of the wilderness, 
and carried a pack on your back? 
Ii not, you have missed an experience 
that, for hardship and pleasure, is hard to 
heat. For it is a pleasure, even though 


. . o dl 
tle perspiration does roll down from your 


brow as you jog along, while a can of 
corned beef, or perhaps a crock filled with 
baked beans, is beating a tattoo on your 
ribs or dorsal vertebra. Pleasure? Aye, 
—the freedom, the woodland smells—mys- 
tericus perfumes emanating from nature’s 
laboratory fill the senses to intoxication, 
while every turn of the trail presents 
sumething new—some enchantment in the 
form of tree or fern or flower. Yellow 
hirches with their fuzzy ornaments vie in 
beauty with their virgin sisters, the white 
birches. Great spruce and fir trees with 
moss-covered trunks help to enhance the 
beauty of the woods and, with their droop- 
resemble, at a distance, the 
pagoda houses of the Japanese. Hardy 
maples and ash are also seen, and here and 
there a mighty hemlock, its bark seamed 
and wrinkled as though it carried all the 
cares of Nature within its stout heart. 
And then the woodland creatures — shy 
wood-mice, inquisitive chipmunks and rab- 
bits, that seem mostly legs, are to be en- 
countered, while the tracks of deer and 
moose add delightful expectancy to the 
trail. 

You cross a brook; it is late summer 
and there has been little rain, so it brawls 
not, but twinkles and purls its way past 
brown and moss-covered boulders and you 


ing boughs 


stop again, for a brook, however dwarfed 
and tiny, is a companionable thing. Many 
poets have sung of brooks, but you must 
see one, hear its plaintive, sweet music, to 
understand its mysterious charm. You 
ease your pack. Down beyond yonder 


fallen log the bed drops gradually and, 


into a labyrinth of alders that bend as 
though to catch its whispered plaint, the 
brook disappears, and from beyond, you 
fancy, comes a little gurgle of 
laughter, or is it a bell—a wee silver bell 

calling the fairies to evening wership? 

The sun is sinking below the treetops; 
the forest grows gradually sombre and 
nore mysterious; an owl from somewhere 


almost 


on the ridge voices its weird whoo-hoo, 
whoo-hoo, and you settle the pack again, 
hastily perchance, this time, for you may 
yet be some distance from the camping- 
place. 

Our Goal was Fairy Lake, one of those 
that nature, through 
thousands of years of labor, has stamped 
with her approval. What a tireless work- 
Man and denudes her 
forests, but, ever patient, she starts anew 
the wonderful rebuilding process. 

When within sight of the lake we were 
glad—glad, for the trail had been hard; 
but oh, how cheerfully and_ willingly 
would we shoulder our packs and do it all 
ever again! 

On reaching the camp, there, on the 
veranda of the little log cabin, was a party 
They had been fighting 
fire over on Sow-back Mountain the week 
preceding, and, as it looked like rain, they 
had come around the lake to this shelter 
for the night. Great, rough, though ten- 
der-hearted fellows they were; men able 
to find their way through the forest with- 
out the aid of trail or compass, or sun, 
taking pleasure from the smallest things. 
They found their way into our hearts 
immediately, 

Oh, that first meal in the woods by 
Fairy Lake! We shall never forget it— 
the delicious baked beans, the bread and 
butter and excellent tea, the olives and 
French mustard, and chocolates for des- 
sert——it was all quite fit for a duchess. 


bewitching spots 


er she is! scars 


of fire rangers. 
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THE MAN’S SISTER 


After supper, and the candles lit, the 
men came in and told marvelous tales of 
monstrous frogs to be seen at Guimac Lake, 
ten miles north; of great bull moose, called 
from the ridges into the very lake, and of 


success and disappointment in their cap- 
ture. The playful banter they exchanged 
when one or the other told a tale that 
sounded somewhat incredible was very 
amusing. We place the crown on Jim 
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Crabbe’s brow, however. Jim guides in 
the fall and is a farmer, or fire warden, 
or “Jack of all trades” in the summer. 
Six feet tall he is and broad in proportion, 
yet lithe as a cat, and is never happier 
than when standing by some silent lake in 
September or early October, with a birch- 
bark horn in his great hands. We can 
imagine his massive frame alert, his ears 
tuned to catch the faintest answer, his 
ense of direction unerring, and the tri- 
uimph depicted on his face when he hears 
the answering grunt which the bull moose 
Here's to you, Jim Crabbe, and 
your brother, John, no less a mighty hunt- 


gives. 


er and guide, and here’s to vou, Jim Man- 
ford, 187 pounds and twenty-seven years 
old, and to you, silent Charley, with your 
broad-brimmed straw hat and the porcu- 
pine you followed so gingerly up the tree; 
may we meet you all again! 

Before we went to our bunks we stepped 
view the night. The lake 
cradled the stars on its passive bosom. 
The trees stood up like sentinels, gaunt, 


outside to 


silent, awaiting the dawn. Away off, from 
the opposite shore, a ghostly mist was 
creeping toward us. The Geni of the dark 
was working his wonder magic, and hark! 
was that laughter from the very heart of 
the waters? A loon—Jim said. It sound- 
ed like something else—human laughter, 
wild and maniacal in its intensity. 

We were tired and sought our bunks, 
spread our blankets over fresh-cut boughs 
of resinous fir—and slept. 

We awoke next morning to find the lake 
bathed in sunshine, the birds 
singing glad notes to the new day, the 


glorious 
whole forest-world mysteriously enchant- 
ing in its primeval grandeur. Later, a 
doe and two kids waded into the lake 


a couple of hundred yards away—too far 





“ales, at times. 


to get a kodak shot, however,—and dis- 
ported themselves in the shallow shore 
Very 
hides as red as that of a fox, and very 
sensitive, for presently the old doe scented 
us and led her young into the deep forest 
\Ve saw many moose tracks about the 
shore, but looked in vain for one of the 


water. graceful they were; their 


hig creatures in the water. 
has no inlet; 


Fairy Lake 
it lies, a great spring on 
the top of a hill, and never gets any lower 
or any higher, even though it has an out- 
let. Tales have been told of trout weigh- 
ing eight and ten pounds being taken from 
its depths. The man has a picture to 
verify his story, but cameras tell false 
However, before he left 
he brought us in a beauty that weighed 
We fried it in bacon fat 
and not a morsel was left; for it was 


over a pound. 


delicious. 

We were sorry to turn our backs on 
that delightful spot and take the home 
trail, but were happy in the anticipation of 
the delights that the home-bound trail 
would bring us. So we left with lighter 
packs, but heavier hearts, because we must 
leave our forest home. 

Some day we will go again. The spel 
of the silent places has entered our be- 
ings, and he who loves the trail and the 
woods must heed its call. Yes, we will 
surely heed it, and in the near future 
once more pack our dunnage and tramp 
the old tote-road to Fairy Lake. 

We can appreciate “The Tramps,” by 
Robert W. Service: 

* And no man guessed what dreams were 
ours as, swinging heel and toe, 
We tramped the road to Anywhere, 
the magic road to Anywhere, 
The tragic road to Anywhere such dear, 


dim years ago. 




















A RUNWAY OR GRADING POND 


A PRIVATE TROUT HATCHERY 


BY R. P. GETTY 
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ACK, the dog, savagely resented an 

intrusion into his sacred domains, and 

an uglier specimen it had been our 
good fortune never to have encountered. 
His teeth looked sharp as serpents’ fangs 
and his big, red eyes seemed to blaze forth 
fire. Prudence certainly justified a hasty 
retreat; but just then Mr. Hitchens, the 
superintendent of the hatchery, saw our 
predicament, and in an instant Jack was 
lying at his feet, the meekest-dooking ani- 
mal in the world. 

“Jack is our Trout Guardian,” he apolo- 
gized, “but a very faithful one, I assure 
you.” 

The spot that had been selected for 
this trout hatchery was in a meadow of 
Cape Cod, a marshy flat of land hemmed 
in by a wide border of trees. At one end 
of the space enclosed for its purposes 
stood a low, long, gable roofed building, 
and at the other, a smaller structure, both 
of them grey and weather-beaten, al- 
though still very serviceable. Between 


these buildings were runways or ponds, 
forty to sixty feet long, and five feet 
wide, kept constantly filled with clear, 
spring water which flowed from numer- 
ous stand pipes. These ponds were con- 
nected by a system of gates, screened by 
wire netting, the water from them finding 
a common outlet in a brook which wan- 
cered off to the sea. 

Each runway had its own particular 
size of trout, and there were thousands 
swimming and sporting in the water. Lit- 
tle fingerlings, barely an inch long, filled 
several of them. Others contained the 
different sizes of fish running up to eight 
or nine inches, and weighing from a quar- 
ter to a half pound each. 

“This is a commercial hatchery,” began 
Mr. Hitchens. “I mean by that we do no 
experimental work. We raise trout simply 
as a business proposition. Let me explain 
its working. We do our hatching in this 
building,” Mr. Hitchens continued, as we 
entered the larger structure at the further 
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end of the enclosure. “You will notice 
the arrangement. These 
which are set parallel to each other are 
supplied with spring water which flows 
constantly. It is here we hatch the eggs. 

“We begin work about the 
November, or the first of December, for 
that is the time of year when the roe 
rout is best fitted for stripping. I mean 
by that ready to deposit her eggs which 
we literally squeeze from her at this sea- 
son. Each trout lays from three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred eggs, which are 
forthwith placed in trays about five feet 
Each tray will hold fifteen thou- 
These trays are set in the 


long troughs 


last of 


long. 
sand eggs. 
troughs and barely covered with water. 
It must not be more than an inch’ of 
water, which is kept pure by means of 
tiny streams flowing all the while. The 
water should not vary much in tempera- 
ture, and must be under 
Fahrenheit. The water here is fifty-five 
degrees all the year round, so we never 
have any trouble on that score. 

“It takes fifty-one days for the hatch- 
ing, and then the little fish come out in 
the alvine stage. This is the one in which 
a small food yolk or still re- 
mains on the tiny fish and supplies them 
with food. 


sixty degrees 


vitellus, 
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“But do not think there is nothing to do 
during these fifty-one days. We must go 
over the eggs daily, turn them, and cast 


out the dead ones and those that are noi 


fertile. It is slow and tedious work, for 
we have millions to handle.” 
“And what happens then?” I asked 
“Well, in about six weeks’ time the 


food yolk is absorbed, and then the fish 
about three quarters of an inch in length, 
are. properly styled the fry. We keep 
these in the troughs until they grow about 
Then we place them in the 
runways outside. Each size of fish must 
have a runway of its own. Otherwise 
the big fellows would eat the small ones 
We sort out the various kinds every few 
These small fish are called finger- 


an inch long. 


days 
lings.” 
Just at this moment a loud barking was 
heard outside, and Jack came running up 
to his master with a dead eel in his jaws. 
“Jack is atending to business all right,” 
said Mr. Hitchens, “for the eels are ter- 
rible trout, 
for miles over the marshes, and 
wonder how they know the trout are here. 
That is a matter of natural history which 


7 hey come 
I often 


enemies of the 


has never been satisfactorily explained to 
me.” 


Then we walked around, and watched 
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the thousands of trout swimming in the 
different ponds. At the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps off they would rush, 
swift as an arrow, to the further end, only 
to return in the same rapid fashion when 
we neared their new retreat. 

“That gives them exercise,’ said Mr. 
Hitchens, “and fish need exercise the same 
as human beings. It does them good.” 

“And what do you feed them?” we in- 
quired. 

“Hogs’ lights and livers,” he replied. 
“Yes, hogs’ lights and livers,” he repeated, 
noticing our surprise. “Trout are carnivo- 
rous and we have found by experience 
that the lights and livers make the best 
sort of food. We have them sent fresh 
from market every day. Of course this 
is supplemented by what food the fish can 
find for themselves. But this does not 
amount to much, not even in the late sum- 
mer when flies and insects are supposed 
to be plentiful. There are too many 
hundreds of fish for one fly. The lights 
and livers are run through a grinding 
machine, and reduced to the form we de- 
sire. 

“We begin to feed the fry just as soon 
as the food yolk is absorbed. Livers only 
are used for the tiny fish, and these are 


pressed through dies which are only a 
thirty-second part of an inch in circumfer- 
ence. This fine food is fed from the tip 
of a feather at intervals of an hour and 
a half. We feed the fingerlings twice a 
day until they grow to be five inches long. 
The big fish are fed only once a day, but 
of course they receive coarser food and 
greater quantities. I will feed the fish now 
and you can watch me.” 

Mr. Hitchens accompanied us to the 
smaller house, and we came back with a 
pail full of ground meat, and a big 
wooden ladle. Then he started his opera- 
tions. There was a scattering of a few 
morsels on the surface of the runways 
Instantly a violent splashing of the water 
ensued. It appeared almost as if it were 
boiling. Hundreds of the speckled fish 
made a bold jump for the tempting food. 
raising themselves sometimes far out of 
the water. They were very gluttonous, 
and it was not long before every particle 
of meat disappeared down hungry gullets. 
Then the fish sought the bottom of the 
pond again, and the water became still 
and peaceful. 

“And where do you sell these fish?” 
we inquired. 


“Everywhere,” came the reply. “Last 
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year we sold to the United States Gov- 
ernment a million young _ fingerlings. 
Thousands more went to fishing clubs and 
private preserves. The big fish go to 
market. It takes nearly eighteen months 
to raise a trout large enough for this 
purpose, depending greatly upon the state 
of the water. 

“They should be at least six or seven 
inches long, and run not more than nine to 
the pound. The majority of marketable 
trout are one-quarter, one-third, and one- 
half pound in weight. In the season from 
February the first to October the first we 
ship wherever ordered. The fish are 
packed in ice, and will keep several days. 

“The fingerlings are delivered in cans, 
and then some one connected with the 
hatchery goes along with them, and sees 
that they are alive and in good condition 
when they reach their destination. The 
markets of the big cities take our large 
fish, and so do many summer hotels. Our 
price is fifty cents a pound.” 

“What enemies do the trout have?” I 


asked. 
“That is where Jack comes in,” he re 
plied. “There are few human enemies, 


for most people are afraid of Jack. But 
Certain birds, for in- 


there are others. 


LARGE FISH 


stance, cause much trouble. The fish 
hawk, the kingfisher and all members of 
the heron family are bothersome. So 
is the owl at times. We try to keep them 
down by means of traps. You know 
about eels. There is nothing these slip- 
pery creatures like better than a fat, juicy 
trout. Rats and an occasional mink or 
muskrat are a source of danger. But 
again Jack comes to the rescue. The cat- 
birds bother the fry a great deal.” 

“Have the trout any diseases?” 

“There is a fungus which often attaches 
itself to the dorsal fin, and then works 
toward the head. This is fatal if not dis- 
covered in time. A bath of water con- 
taining a small quantity of salt will destroy 
it. Given an unlimited supply of pure 
water ranging all the year not over sixty 
degrees in temperature, and fertile eggs, 
which can easily be purchased, the results 
are bound to be satisfactory. Three or four 
ponds would cost little to build, and al 
most any shed would do for the hatching 
purposes. I am surprised that more per- 
sons do not attempt it. In tts way many 
private ponds and brooks that are now 
without fish could’ be stocked, and fresh 
trout had all the season. The pleasure ta 
be derived makes it well worth while.’ 
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THE AMERICAN HUNTER IN AFRICA 


IN WHICH HE APPEARS AS DIFFERENT FROM THE ENGLISHMAN 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


T is always interesting to play the other 
| fellow’s game his way; and then, in 

light of experience, to see wherein our 
way and his way modify each other. 

The above proposition here refers to 
camping. We do considerable of it in our 
country, especially in our North and West. 
After we have been at it for some time 
we evolve.a method of our own, The 
basis of that method is to do without; to 
go light. At first even the best of us will 
carry too much plunder, but ten years of 
philosophy and_ rainstorms, trails and 
trials, will bring us to an irreducible mini- 
mum. A party of three will get along 
with two pack horses, say; or, on a harder 
trip, each will carry the necessities on his 
own back. To take just as little as is 
consistent with comfort is to play the 
game skilfully. Any article must pay in 
use for its transportation. 

With this ideal deeply ingrained by the 
test of experience, the American camper 
is appalled by the caravan his British 
cousins consider necessary for a trip into 
the African back country. His said cousin 
has, perhaps, very kindly offered to have 
his outfit ready for him when he arrives. 
He does arrive to find from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty men gathered 
as his personal attendants. 

“Great Scot!” he cries, “I want to go 
camping; I don’t want to invade anybody’s 
territory. Why the army?” 

He discovers that these are porters, to 
carry his effects. 

“What effects?” he demands, bewil- 
dered. As far as he knows, he has two 
guns, some ammunition, and a black tin 
box, bought in London, and half filled 
with extra clothes, a few medicines, a 
thermometer, and some little personal 
knickknacks. He has been wondering 
what else he is going to put in to keep 
things from rattling about. Of course, 


he expected besides these to take along 
a little plain grub, and some blankets, and 
a frying pan and kettle or so—— 

The English friend has known several 
Americans, so he explains patiently. 

“I know this seems foolish to you,” he 
says, “but you must remember you are 
under the equator and you must do things 
differently here. As long as you keep fit 
you are safe; but if you get run down 
a bit you'll go. You've got to do yourself 
weil, down here, rather better than you 
have to in any other climate. You need 
all the comfort you can get; and you want 
to save yourself all you can.” 

This has a reasonable sound; and the 
American does not yet know the game. 
Recovering from his first shock, he begins 
to look things over. There is a double 
tent, folding camp-chair, folding easy- 
chair, folding table, wash-basin, bathtub, 
cot, mosquito curtains, clothes-hangers ; 
there are oil lanterns, oil carriages, two 
loads of mysterious cooking utensils and 
cook camp stuff; there is an open fly, 
which his friend explains is his dining 
tent; and there are from a dozen to 
twenty boxes standing in a row, each with 
its padlock. “I didn’t go in for luxury,” 
apologizes the English friend. “Of course, 
we can easily add anything you want; but 
I remember you wrote me that you wanted 
to travel light.” 

“What are’ those?” our American in- 
quires, pointing to the locked boxes. 

He learns that they are chop boxes, con- 
taining food and supplies. At this he 
rises on his hind legs and paws the air. 

“Food!” he shrieks. “Why, man alive, 
I’m alone, and I am only going to be out 
three months! I can carry all I'll ever eat 
in three months in one of those boxes.” 

But the Englishman patiently explains. 
You cannot live on “bacon and beans” in 
this country, so to speak. You must do 
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yourself rather well, you know, to keep in 
condition. And you cannot pack food in 
bags, it must be tinned. And then, of 
course, such things as your sparklet si- 
phons and lime juice require careful pack- 
ing,—and your champagne. 

“Champagne,” breathes the American in 
awe-stricken tones 

“Exactly, dear boy, an absolute neces- 
sity. After a touch of sun there’s noth- 
ing picks you up better than a mouthful 
of fizz. It’s used as a medicine, not a 
drink, you understand.” 

The American reflects again that this 
is the other fellow’s game, and that the 
other fellow has been playing it for some 
time, and that he ought to know. But he 
cannot yet see why the one hundred arid 
fifty men. Again the Englishman ex- 
plains. There is the Headman to run the 
show. Correct; we need him. Then there 
are four askaris. What are they? Na- 
tive soldiers. No, you won't be fighting 
anything, but they keep the men going, 
and act as sort of sub-foremen in bossing 
the complicated work. Next is your cook, 
and your own valet and that of your horse. 
Also your two gunbearers. 

“Hold on!” cries our friend. “I have 
only two guns, and I’m going to carry one 
myself.” 

But this, he learns, is quite impossible. 
It is never done. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, in this climate, to avoid all work. 

That makes how many? Ten already; 
and there seem to be three tent loads, one 
bed load, one chair and table load, one 
lantern load, two miscellaneous loads, two 
cook loads, one personal box, and fifteen 
chop boxes—total, twenty-six, plus the 
staff, as above, thirty-six. Why all the 
rest of the army? 

Very simple: these thirty-six men have. 
according to regulation, seven tents, and 
certain personal effects, and they must 
have “potio” or a ration of one and a half 
pounds per diem. These things must be 
carried by more men. 

“T see,” murmurs the American, crushed, 
“and these more men have more tents and 
more potio, which must also be carried. 
It’s like the House that Jack Built.” 

So our American concludes still once 


again that the other fellow knows his 
game, 


own and starts out. He learns 
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he has what is called a “modest safari”; 
and spares a fleeting wonder as to what a 
really elaborate safari must be. The pro- 
cession takes the field. He soon sees the 
value of the four askaris—the necessity of 
whom he has secretly doubted. Without 
their vigorous seconding the Headman 
would have a hard time indeed. Also, 
when he observes the labor of tent-mak- 
ing, packing, washing, and general serv- 
ice performed by his tent boy, he aban- 
dons the notion that that individual could 
just as well take care of the horse as well, 
especially as the horse has to have all his 
grass cut and brought to him. At even- 
ing our friend has a hot bath, a long, cool 
fizzly drink of lime juice and soda; he 
puts on the clean clothes laid out for him, 
assumes soft mosquito boots, and sits 
down to dinner. This is served to him in 
courses, and on enamel ware. Each 
course has its proper-sized plate and cut- 
lery. He starts with soup, goes down 
through tinned whitebait or other fish, an 
entrée, a roast, perhaps a curry, a sweet, 
and small coffee. He is certainly being 
“done well,” and he enjoys the comfort 
of it. 

There comes a time when he begins to 
wonder a little. It is all very pleasant, 
cf course; and perhaps very necessary— 
they all tell him it is. But after all, it is 
a little galling to the average man to think 
that it requires an hundred and fifty men 
te take care of him. Your Englishman 
doesn’t mind that; he enjoys being taken 
care of; but the sportsman of American 
training likes to stand on his own feet as 
far as he is able and conditions permit. 
Besides, it is expensive. Besides that, it 
is a confounded nuisance, especially when 
potio gives out and more must be sought, 
near or far. Then, if he is wise, he be- 
gins to do a little figuring on his own 
account. 

My experience was very much as above. 
Three of us went out for eleven weeks 
with what was considered a very “mod- 
est” safari indeed. It comprised one hun- 
dred and eighteen men. My fifth and last 
trip, also with two companions, was for 
three months. Our personnel consisted 
all told of forty men. 

In essential the Englishman is abso- 
lutely right. One cannot camp in Africa 
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as one would at home. The experimenter 
would be dead in a month. In his appli- 
cation of that principle, however, he 
seems to the American point of view to 
overshoot. Let us examine his proposition 
in terms of the basic essentials — food, 
clothing, shelter. There is no doubt but 
that a man must keep in top condition as 
far as possible; and that, to do so, he must 
have plenty of good food. He can never 
do as we do on very hard trips at home 
take a little tea, sugar, coffee, flour, salt, 
oatmeal. But on the other hand, he cer- 
tainly does not need a five-course dinner 
every night, nor a complete battery of 
cutlery, napery and table ware to eat it 
from. Flour, sugar, oatmeal, tea and cof- 
fee, rice, beans, onions, curry, dried fruits, 
a little bacon and some dehydrated vege- 
tables will do him very well indeed—with 
what he can shoot. These will pack in 
waterproof bags very comfortably. In 
addition to feeding himself well he finds 
he must not sleep next to the ground, he 
must have a hot bath every day, but never 
2 cold one, and he must shelter himself 
with a double tent against the sun. 

Those are the absolute necessities of the 
climate. In other words, if he carries a 
double tent, a cot, a folding bath, and 
gives a little attention to a properly bal- 
anced food supply, he has met the situ- 
ation. 

If, in addition, he takes canned goods, 
soda siphons, lime juice, easy chairs and 
all the rest of the paraphernalia, he is 
merely using a basic principle as an excuse 
to include sheer luxuries. In further ex- 
tenuation of this he is apt to argue that 
porters are cheap, and that it costs but 
little more to carry these extra comforts. 
Against this argument, of course, I have 
nothing to say. It is the inalienable right 
of every man to carry all the luxuries he 
wants. My point is that the average 
American sportsman does not want them, 
and only takes them because he is over- 
persuaded that these things are not luxu- 
ries, but necessities. For, mark you, he 
could take the same things into the Sierras 
or the North—by paying; but he doesn’t. 

I repeat, it is the inalienable right of 
any man to travel as luxuriously as he 
pleases. But, by the same token, it is not 
his right to pretend that luxuries are ne- 














cessities. That is to put himself into the 
same category with the man who always 
finds some other excuse for taking a drink 
than the simple one that he wants it. 

The Englishman’s point of view is that 
he objects to “pigging it,” as he says. 
“Pigging it” means changing your home 
habits in any way. If you have been ac- 
customed to eating your sardines after a 
meal, and somebody offers them to you 
first, that is “pigging it.” In other words, 
as nearly as I can make out, “pigging it” 
does not so much mean doing things in an 
inadequate fashion as doing them differ- 
ently. Therefore, the Englishman in the 
field likes to approximate as closely as 
may be his life in town, even if it takes 
one hundred and fifty men to do it. Which 
reduces the “pigging it” argument to an 
attempt at condemnation by calling names. 

The American temperament, on the con- 
trary, being more experimental and inde- 
pendent, prefers to build anew upon its 
essentials. Where the Englishman cov- 
ers the situation blanketwise with his old 
institutions, the American prefers to con- 
struct new institutions on the necessities 
of the case. He objects strongly to being 
taken care of too completely. He ob- 
jects strongly to losing the keen enjoy- 
ment of overcoming difficulties and en- 
during hardships. The Englishman, by 
habit and training, has no such objections. 
He likes to be taken care of, financially, 
personally, and everlastingly. That is his 
ideal of life. If he can be taken care of 
better by employing three hundred porters 
and packing eight tin trunks of personal 
effects—as I have seen it done,—he will 
so employ and take. That is all right: he 
likes it. 

3ut the American does not like it. A 
good deal of the fun for him is in going 
light, in matching himself against his en- 
vironment. It is no fun to him to carry 
his complete little civilization along with 
him,—laboriously. If he must have cot- 
ton wool, let it be as little cotton wool as 
possible. He likes to be comfortable; but 
he likes to be comfortable with the mini- 
mum of means. Striking just the proper 
balance somehow adds to his interest in 
the game. And how he does object to 
that ever-recurring thought—that he is 
such a helpless mollusc that it requires a 
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small regiment to get him safely around 
the country. 

Both means are perfectly legitimate, of 
course, and neither view is open to criti- 
cism. All either man is justified in say- 
ing is that he, personally, wouldn’t get 
much fun out of doing it the other way. 
As a matter of fact, human nature gener- 
ally goes beyond its justification and is 
prone to criticise. The Englishman waxes 
a trifle caustic on the subject of “pig- 
ging it’; and the American indulges in 
more than a bit of sarcasm on the sub- 
ject of “being led about Africa like a dog 
on a string.” 

By some such round-about mental proc- 
ess as the above the American comes to 
the conclusion that he need not necessar- 
ily adopt the other fellow’s method of 
playing this game. His own method needs 
modification, but it will do. He ventures 
to leave out the tables and easy chair, 
takes a camp stool and eats off a chop 
box. To the best of his belief his health 
does not suffer from this. He gets on 
with a camper’s allowance of plate, cup 
and cutlery, and so cuts out a Joad and 
a half of assorted kitchen utensils and 
table ware. He even does without a table 
cloth and napkins! He discards the lime 
juice and siphons, and purchases a can- 
vas evaporation bag to cool the water. 
He fires one gunbearer, and undertakes 
the formidable physical feat of carrying 
one of his rifles himself. And above all 
he modifies that grub list. The purchase 
of waterproof bags gets rid of a lot of 
tin: the staple groceries do quite as well 
as London fancy stuff. Golden syrup 
takes the place of all the miscellaneous 
jams, marmalades and other sweets. The 
canned goods go by the board. He lays 
in a stock of dried fruit. At the end, he 
is possessed of a grub list but little dif- 
ferent from that of his Rocky Mountain 
trips. Some few items he has cut down; 
and some he has substituted; but bulk 
and weight are the same. For his three 
months’ trip he has four or five chop 
boxes all told. 

And then suddenly he finds that thus 
he has made a reduction all along the 
line. Tent load, two men; grub and 
kitchen, five men; personal. one man; bed, 
one man; miscellaneous, one or two. 


There is now no need for headmen and 
askaris to handle this little lot. Twenty 
more to carry food for the men—he is 
off with a quarter the number of his 
first “modest safari.” 

You who are sportsmen and are not 
going to Africa, as is the case with most, 
will perhaps read this, because we are al- 
ways interested in how the other fellow 
does it. To the few who are intending 
an exploration of the dark continent this 
concentration of a year’s experience may 
be valuable. Remember to sleep off the 
round, not to starve yourself, to protect 
yourself from the sun, to let negroes do 
all hard work but marching and _ hunt- 
mg. Do these things your own way, us- 
ing your commonsense on how to go at it. 
You'll be all right. 

That, I conceive, covers the case. The 
remainder of your equipment has to do 
with camp affairs, and merely needs list- 
ing. The question here is not of the sort 
to get, but of what to take. The tents, 
cooking affairs, etc., are well adapted to 
the country. In selecting your tent, how- 
ever, you will do very weil to pick out 
one whose veranda fly reaches fairly to 
the ground, instead of stopping half way. 

1 tent and ground sheet. 

1 folding cot and cork mattress. 

1 pillow, 3 single blankets. 

1 combined foiding bath and washstand 
(“*X” brand). 

1 camp stool. 

3 folding candle lanterns. 

1 gallon turpentine. 

30 Ibs. alum. 

1 river rope. 

Sail needles and twine. 

3 pangas (native tools for chopping 
and digging). 

Cook outfit (select these yourself, and 
cut out the extras). 

2 axes (small). 

Plenty laundry soap. 

Evaporation bag. 

2 pails. 

10 yards cotton cloth (“Mericani’’). 

These things, your food, your porters’ 
outfits and what trade goods you may 
need are quite sufficient. You will 
have all you want, and not too much. If 
you take care of yourself, you ought to 
keep in good health. 
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ARBOTT’S PASS 


CAMPING AND CLIMBING IN THE 
SNOW PEAKS 


BY MARY L. JOBE 


“ OLD up a minute!” said the 
Oread. “The Chief Engineer is 


going to the camp with us!” 

“Are you the Chief Engineer?” I 
queried, with a defiant disregard of con- 
vention, of the only promising-looking 
man within range, as he studied circum- 
spectly the name and address on my trunk, 
hurled down heavily a moment before 
from the East-bound Canadian Pacific 
train at Hector, near the summit of the 
Canadian Rockies. 

“No, the Engineer’s coming over yon- 
der,” he returned, looking our weather- 
beaten selves over as keenly as he had the 
legend on my trunk. Obviously, such 
bronzed, trail-tattered feminine wander- 
ers were as much ofa rarity at the Annual 
Camp of the Canadian Alpine Club as 
would be a coyote in the streets of New 
York. We were rescued from a further 
realization of the inadequacies of our 
habiliments—we had been exploring up in 
the Big Bend for the past eight weeks— 
by the arrival of the Chief Engineer of 
the Mountain Division, who let the Oread 
set the pace up an easy nine-mile trail 
from our rendezvous to Lake O’Hara, the 
main Alpine Club camp. On the trail, we 
pushed by many “members” in bran- 
new raiment and in fine fettle at the pros- 
pect of their many reunions. As for 
ourselves, we were nomads in an alien 


land, but in a land which begets credence 
in never- failing Western hospitality. 
Gentleman, packer, guide-—each had ren- 
dered his full quota of kindness. We 
were in safe hands. Along Cataract 
Creek, our trail led, crossing and re- 
crossing the gleaming, foaming stream, 
on bridges of the Engineer’s own design, 
and up through still woods, to the open 
levels at an elevation of 6000 feet. 

In an anemone-starred Alpine meadow, 
undulating back from a gem;like lake of 
emerald, sapphire and topaz, the little 
white city of snowy canvas was pitched 
against a background of scattered trees, 
reaching, even on this August day, their 
broken arms imploringly tg a distant sun, 
trying to gather, through a brief summer, 
power to withstand the winter’s snows. 
The air was filled with the penetrating 
perfume of the pine or the delicate odor 
of the mountain heather piled in a glow- 
ing carpet at our feet. 

During the next few days we climbed 
thither and yon. Lake McArthur, Mt. 
Schaffer, Lake Oesa,—each we explored 
in turn, and then the happiest of ail 
things happened: the Engineer, who had, 
hitherto, foresworn all save the sturdiest 
of mountaineering companions, invited the 
Oread and myself to go off on the Two 
Days’ trip, traversing five of the highest 
snow passes in the Canadian Rockies,— 
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Opabin, Wenkchemna, Wastach, The M1- 
tre Col, and Abbot Pass. The party had 
as its leader and other guide the young 
stalwart whose examination we had un- 
dergone at Hector. That same intent ob- 
servation made the Guide an invaluable 
pilot for our excursion amid rocks and 
glaciers. On the day of our start, eight 
more brawny mountaineers reported for 
the trip, and we marched out of camp to 
the tune of “Good-bye !— rood luck !” 
Our equipment consisted of the simplest 
and most practical of climbing costumes, 
—sweaters, knickerbockers, heavy hob- 
nailed boots, and soft felt hats, while we 
carried only necessities,—ruck-sacks, ice- 
axes, snow glasses, mittens, extra coats, 
and the most sustaining of all foods, 
chocolate. We first crossed the mossy 
banks of Lake O’Hara, dropping sheerly 
away under the water to green cavernous 
depths. The Guide hit up a terrific pace, 
slackening only somewhat as we climbed 
high over gray cliffs and rocks at the head 
of the lake. Above we climbed over 
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slopes of heather whose tiny green buds 
would not burst into flower until warmed 
by the suns of another fortnight. Then 
on to a great cave of shining crystal, 
epening out on a precipice falling away 
into space hundreds of feet below. Still 
on, over the débris of a lateral moraine to 
the broad snow field of Opabin Pass, with 
the steep rock-walls of Mount Biddle on 
the right, and the rough-hewn peaks of 
Hungabee on the left. 

Down over the long sloping moraine 
we plunged, each footstep bringing in its 
wake a miniature avalanche of snow and 
stones; then, turning to the left, we 
labored over the inevitable “scree,”’"—a 
stiff declivity of shifting stones,—leading 
up to Wenkchemna Pass, on a shoulder of 
Hungabee, the regal guardsman of the 
princely phalanx, the Ten Peaks. On the 
pass the wind drove strong and chill and 
as we pulled on our coats, stopping to gaze 
at the consummate loveliness of moun- 
tain and glacier and valley, the frost in 
our finger tips betrayed the necessity of 
our moving on. And we did, alertly, 
dropping down silently and warily over 
the loose stones and snow patches, into 
the very heart of the Valley of the Ten 
Peaks. And as we travelled the Book of 
Ages was ever held open before our eager 
eyes: serrated rock and_ tumultuous 
stream narrate the story of constant 
change. The snows of to-day are the cut- 
ting streams of to-morrow, and the fur- 
rowed cliff contributes its portion toward 
the nourishment of the gnarled and 
stunted pines at its base. True the tiny 
balsams have scant sustenance; this one, 
three inches in diameter, has withstood the 
storms and snows of fifty years. We 
lunched on small, moist hummocks in a 
meander of sparkling rills The clear, 
cold sweetness and_ purity of the 
draught ! 

“Don't drink too much,” said _ the 
Guide, and with difficulty we restrained 
ungovernable thirst, knowing though we 
cid the dismal penalty of its indulgence. A 
desire for wind during the remaining hours 
of the climb as well as keen appetites for 
supper proved a sufficient inducement, 
and our self-denying ordinance went into 
effect strictly and immediately as we 
toiled. Pivoting north, and still skirting 

















Hungabee, and ever and anon directing a 
longing look behind at the vanishing fair- 
ness of the Valley of the Ten Peaks, we 
scaled the ascent to Wastach Pass and be- 
held with bewilderment the incompre- 
hensible beauties of Paradise Valley: at 
our feet, the Horse Shoe Glacier, the gift 
of gigantic Hungabee, and almost the 
only known glacier whose great icy hoof 
is growing and not diminishing; on our 
right, the pure snows of Mt. Temple, 
glowing iridescent in the farewell gleams 
of a waning sunset; on our left, these 
same rainbow colors, photographed in the 
icy walls of Mt. Lefroy; and away across 
the Valley shone the tents of our Para- 
dise Camp. 

A steep glissade over a sixty degree 
snow slope, hard and glassy as marble, 
then a long pull over boulders piled high 
in lateral moraine, and we stood in the 
highest uplands of our valley, set in a 
basin of snow walls, carpeted with moss 
and heather, and scattered over with 
glistening rocks, spray-drenched by the 
myriad snow-born torrents, singing loud 
their ceaseless welcome. Here our 
straight Indian file was broken. The 
Oread and the Engineer hit the trail hard 
in the direction of camp. The rest of us 
went more deliberately, averse to diminish 
by the fraction of one second, the moments 
of delight in vivid outline and ravishing 
color. Everything stood out as though 
silhoutted in infinite space; every pris- 
matic tint was strained into its highest 
key. One great billow of dazzling violent 
sunlight gilding the fair scene for a mo- 
ment, left us spell-bound, entranced, silent. 
A belated golden-brown butterfly floated, 
ghost-like, through the stillness. 

But we soon descried the thin blue- 
white spirals of smoke beckoning to us 
from our woodland hearth and dreams 
swiftly gave place to visions of the pres- 
ent,—smoking tea, sizzling bacon, bread, 
butter, and baked beans. Truly did we 
rejoice that the housewifely instincts of 
the Oread had given her a realization of 
the needs of appetites never satisfied. 
When we pulled into camp feeling “spif” 
and fine after a march of six and one-half 
hours, we were in excellent mood to en- 
joy a more excellent supper. 

“Coffee never was so all sufficing,” 
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asserted the Leftenant as he helped him- 
self to the fourth cup. 

“That coffee may be good, but oh, you 
tea!” murmured the minister, too happy 
for any shadow of comparison. And so, 
we twelve hungry mortals ate and were 
satisfied, and then, after a communistic 
dish-washing, the men of the party turned 
to the complementary solace of pipes 
brimful of peace, smoked about a blazing, 
comforting fire. It is only when an ardu- 
ous trail has been followed all day that 
the joy of living through succeeding 
hours strikes to the very bone and mar- 
row. The persistence of physical activity, 
the blissful relaxation of body, and the 
keen revelry of the mind, these sensations 
fill the hours with acute delight. 

An hour before sunrise the next morn- 
ing we were aroused by the recurrent 
ring of an axe resounding in the frosty 
morning air. On emerging from our tent 
the Oread and I found that the remainder 
of the party had generously “gone 
short” on blankets in order that we might 
sleep warm. Long before daylight, the 
Minister had built us a big fire and there- 
by had prepared for us a delicious break- 
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“OUR REAL ALPINE WORK HAD BEGUN’ 
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fast of hot toast, porridge, steaming tea 
and coffee. 

By six o'clock we had put the culinary 
department in order and had packed up 
our paraphernalia ready for the start. Our 
course lay over streams and rocks and 
then, for hundreds of feet, through stiff, 
lacerating scrub—‘shin-tangle” in the 
Western vernacular—a term only mildly 
appropriate, it seemed to us, as we fought 
waist deep in the stifling undergrowth, 
ever fallen logs and wizened pines. 
Gaining the higher altitudes, we scram- 
bled straight up over huge boulders and 
perpendicular rock walls, in the face of 
a fiercely radiating sun. To lift our 
frames foot after foot, up the steep ascent 
was an excess of effort; to extract the 
requisite oxygen from the air, an in- 
tensity of endeavor. We grew half stupe- 
fied by the strain. Our bodies seemed a 
thing detached,—automata, which we 
sought to guide along a perilous way. At 
last we reached the Mitre Col, an eleva- 
tion of 9,470 feet, between Mt. Aberdeen 
and The Mitre, a spur of Mt. Lefroy. 
Here the wind blew in a tempest, and the 
snow fell in_ trail-obliterating masses. 
In the face of this blizzard, our real Al- 
pine work had begun. We adjusted the 
rope, pulled on our mittens and crushed 
our hats low over freezing ears and faces. 
Slowly and cautiously we followed the 
Guide as he cut strong steps out of the 
harsh ice and snow of a sheer snow-wall 
The storm broke yet more heavily. Driv- 
ing snow turned to piercing sleet, cut- 
ting our faces as it fell and filling the 
steps in the ice almost as soon as they 
were cut. It was serious work for the 
Guide. At last the steep descent was ac- 
complished and we threaded our way dex- 
terously among the crevasses of the Le- 
froy glacier. The sun shone out bright- 
ly, lighting the gleaming, new-fallen snow 
we had just traversed. But the end 
was not yet. Our spirits rose with the 
sunshine but they fell as an ominous roar 
cf avalanches reverberated against the 
imminent walls of the Death Trap—the 
steep approach to Abbot Pass, our desti- 
nation. For an hour we travelled among 
yawning crevasses five to twenty feet 
wide, and of blue-green, bottomless depth. 
Again the snow came sweeping down 


upon us, driven from the top of Mt. 
Victoria, and again and again the ava- 
lanches boomed right in our path, the 
softened,’ hanging snows of the cornice 
overhead. Any attempt to pass the Death 
Trap under such conditions seemed futile, 
and we, therefore, agreed to drop down 
to the shelter of the Canadian Pacific 
Chalet at Lake Louise 

Here we found many wayfarers of the 
“swell-loafer” variety who interrogated 
us unblushingly as to whether we were 
native Indians; if we cut down trees with 
cur ice axes; and why the Oread and I 
wore knickers. After dinner we _ took 
counsel indoors before the snapping logs. 
We decided to make an early start in or- 
der to reach the Death Trap before the 
snows should begin to avalanche. In the 
face of our present comforts we prayed 
for fair weather, because compared with 
our journeyings in the highlands even 
the fleshpots of Egypt paled into insignifi- 
cance. Outside the glimmering night 
rested softly on Lake Louise. To think 
of those dark, limpid waters, reflecting the 
sparkling snows of great Victoria and the 
sparkling stars overhead, is indeed to 
grow homesick for the mountains. And 
when day came it was to shine on the 
same fair scene lovelier even in the tints 
of morning. 

The next morning we hurried through 
our breakfast and were soon on the shad- 
owed trail, skirting the lake. Near us 
the water was still, dark, deep; but at the 
farther end of the lake a glow of gold 
had descended upon it and lay there glit- 
tering in the summer daylight. Beyond 
the lake we struck the Victoria glacier— 
the most famous of the Canadian Rockies 
—stretching up in a great ice sheet for 
nearly two miles. At first the going was 
excellent, but farther up where the glacier 
is gashed by countless crevasses, we 
roped, the Guide and Engineer taking 
their places at either end of the rope, as 
on the previous days. 

“Can you make that?” asked the Guide, 
as he lightly leaped over a crevasse five 
feet wide. Could I? For once in my life 
I would have exchanged places gladly 
with one of my simian ancestors. A lit- 
tle tightening of the rope ahead—I had 
the feeling of being coaxed as an obstrep- 
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erous monkey is wheedled by the hand- 
organ man, a desperate resolve, a mighty 
upheaval of hobnailed boots, and I struck 
the other side, shaking and _ terrorized. 
The next crevasse was not so horrible but 
it was just as ravenously gaping. And 
so on for the next hour we climbed, trav- 
ersing thin snow bridges, leaping over 
crevasses, and pausing not. From the 
glacier the Guide led on to the steep snows 
of the Death Trap, walled sheerly by the 
gray castellated cliffs of Victoria and 
Lefroy, rising hundreds of feet on either 
side. We were lucky, indeed, if we 
should pass through this dangerous defile 
without encountering an avalanche. In 
such a place, an avalanche means the sim- 
plest of all things—to be buried alive. 
Yesterday we had seen them pouring over 
these same scarred rocks, but to-day the 
sun was still low, and the hour promising. 
The Guide took no chances. Snow glasses 
and mittens were quickly donned and we 
fought up the ascent at a terrific speed. 
On! On! without a word, without even a 
thought save to move and to move quick- 
ly! The snow grew frightfully steep,— 
so steep that our hobnails with difficulty 
clung to the glassy surface. At the end 
of an hour we were allowed time for three 
extra breaths. The Guide began to cut 
steps and “In half an hour we'll be out 
of danger,” he said. We now moved more 
slowly, the burden of work falling upon 
the Guide. Certainly the mountain gods 
had endowed him with the power of trav- 
ersing the snow without effort, for how 
else could he cut all those many steps, and 
at the same time lift himself up the smooth 
ascent? Once he went exploring off to 
the right among giant seracs that stood 
ready to topple upon him. He pronounced 
the route feasible, and the rest of us, the 
Engineer leading, climbed up to join him. 
Steeper and steeper grew the acclivity. 
We imagined ourselves huge insects, ad- 
hering to a polished wall. Again and 
again as we paused for breath the Minis- 
ter drove his ice axe securely under my 
shaking foot, affording me a grateful rest. 


“Ten minutes more and we'll be up,” he 
said, and we bent renewed energies to 
the business of getting there. 

Was goal ever, in time past, so well 
worth striving for? Here we stood on 
the high tower of the world, untouched by 
the handiwork of man, and commanding 
a prospect into a broad, far country with 
an infinite parade of mountains sharply 
illuminated. The glorious snow was on 
every hand, and every niche and cleft be- 
came an archetype of colorful sunshine. 
The sky itself was black by contrast, so 
dazzling was this light which enveloped 
us. And up here in snowland, in cloud- 
land, we should say, were not earth and 
eky so purely free from clouds, we ate 
our luncheon, delicious chicken sand- 
wiches and oranges piled high with snow. 
I vowed then and there that I would eat 
a dozen in the same classic way when once 
again I reached civilization. But one can- 
not dream of civilization save in weaker 
moments, when on such a height as this. 
The pulse has learned a strange tune. 
The sense of outlook intrudes itself insist- 
ently. The eye travels to the uttermost 
limits of the horizon, and we climb in 
spirit every mountain peak within our 
range of vision. 

The remainder of the trip was downhill 
and good going. A great stretch of scree 
and a long glissade brought us to pictu- 
1esque Lake Oesa, where we lunched again 
and rested in profound enjoyment. It 
was our last bivouac together and we lay 
on the rocks in the mellowing sunlight 
gazing at the towering passes we had 
crossed, and now, within only an hour’s 
march of camp. Like little children, we 
had revelled in our play days, and our 
hearts were full of tears at the thought 
of their end. We had felt the glowing 
splendor of perpetual snows, the cutting 
storms of the wind-grieved mountains, 
the mastery and mystery of the high 
places, with “the world all at our feet,” 
—these were things we had never felt be- 
fore, and, under the same happy circum- 
stance, should never feel again. 
































SUMMER TROUTING 


A WALTONIAN’S APPRECIATION OF JUNE, IN WHICH SUNDRY HINTS ARE GIVEN ON HOW 
TO CATCH TROUT 


BY O. W. SMITH 


IL.LUSTRATIONS FROM 


RIDES and poets seem to think that 
they own the Month of Roses, and 
that lesser individuals have no pro- 
prietary rights therein. The disciple of 
lather Izaak is too much of a gentleman 
to dispute with she of the gleaming veil, 
and too wise to with the 
long-haired individual whose profession 


cross swords 
is the multiplying of words! nevertheless, 
he knows that June belongs to the trout 
fisherman, so quietly enters into his pos- 
session. June belongs to the lover of 
wandering streams. 

No fish is possessed of so many moods 
and tenses as the brook trout; just what 
he will do or will not do on a given day 
no fisherman knoweth. To-day a silver 
doctor tickles his fancy; to-morrow it is 
a scarlet ibis that moves him; the day 
after that, perhaps, “garden hackle” alone 
serves to entice him from the depths; and 
the day after that all your lures, baits and 
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blandishments fail to coax him from his 
lurking place beneath some o’er-reaching 
bank. So there is all the difference of 
three months between the ways and wiles 
of April and August trout. The June 
trout, dwelling in a state of betweenity, 
acts at times like the fish of Opening 
Day, then like the fish of the fag-end of 
the season, and then like—well, what the 
fisherman says when the wind tangles his 
flies in a tree-top just beyond reach. It is 
this moodiness, this element of uncertain- 
ty, which makes the piscatorial gamble so 
attractive to the average angler. The fun 
of fishing is the outwitting of the finny 
strategist. The fly, the lure, the bait, the 
tackle, these are not so important as the 
knowledge of the ways of fontinalis. 

With the advent of June, when the 
gauzy-winged ephemera flit above the 
surface of the water, fly fishing is at its 


best. The wise fisherman tries as nearly 
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“NOT AVERSE TO SAMPLING THEM” 


as possible to match from his book the 
particular fly most prevalent upon the sur- 
face of the water. If a white miller is 
inciting the muscular fish to unbelievable 
acrobatic feats, the fishermen selects a 
light-colored fly; but if the fish are ris- 
ing to a dark-hued insect, then he selects 
some such anomalous thing as the black 
prince. One of the few piscatorial suc- 
cesses of my life over which I gloat oc- 
curred several years ago. In company 
with a certain gentleman more noted for 
his mercantile ability than for his skill 
with the fly rod, I was fishing a famous 
stream in the Badger State; but, do our 
prettiest, and I flatter myself that I have 
more than a mediocre ability with the fly 
rod, not a trout came to our creels. Then, 
the evening of our second day upon the 
stream, my companion discovered the 
cause of our failure—the fish were rising 


to an almost jet black insect. Feverishly we 
searched our fly books, from introduc- 
tion to appendix, but not a singfe black or 
extremely dark-colored fly did they con- 
tain. It was a time to try a fisherman’s 
soul. At last I hit upon the following 
expedient. I took a fly—royal coachman 
I think it was—and blackened the white 
wings with coal from the camp-fire; as 
long as the wings remained black the fish 
would rise, but as soon as the color washed 
off they refused to look at it. Some of 
my friends, who believe that pattern and 
color of flies are of no importance, ex- 
plain away the circumstance to their own 
satisfaction; but I try to match the fly on 
the stream, and I have yet to return with 
a basket guiltless of fish. 

In June the fish will be found in the 
broad, deep water below rapids and at 
the foot of falls, though by the Day of 
Fire-crackers the temperature of such 
pools, unless the stream be a cold one, 
will have risen sufficiently to have caused 
the trout to seek other quarters. Upon 
a hot, sunny day in July or August the 
trout caught in such places will be few 
and far between, but upon a propitious 
day in early June the knowing angler may 
take almost as many as he will. Strange 
so many fishermen pass these places as 
though no fish were to be taken from 
them. Select as a vantage point some rock 
or snag, lacking which wade out till upon 
the edge of deep water, and cast as far 
as you may. No need to squander a sin- 
gle thought upon the back-cast, for there 
is plenty of room, and the fisherman may 
give his undivided attention to his flies. 
Sometimes if a large, brilliant fly be used 
and allowed to sink well beneath the sur- 
face before reeling in, the result will be 
the felicitation of your comrades. An- 
other lure, the value of which few fisher- 
men appreciate, that will bring results in 
such places is a small spinner with either 
pearl or silver “spoon.” The “spoon” 
should be small, not over a quarter of an 
inch wide and about half an inch long, 
preferably oblong in shape, to which an 
“eyed fly” can be attached. Such a lure, 
if properly made, will weight little more 
than three flies, and will stir the big ones 
in spite of themselves. Such a “spoon,” 
if one can call it a “spoon,” can be cast as 
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effectively as a fly, and the proper rod is, 
of course, an ordinary fly rod. Further- 
more, if away back in the dim, dark corri- 
rods of the fishermen’s mind there is still 
a modicum of respect for boyhood’s bait 
earth worms—he will find the trout of 
the sunlit pool in June not adverse to 
sampling them—that is, upon certain days, 
for I have known trout to resolutely and 
absolutely refuse worms. 

As I said before, the proper rod is a fly 
rod, say, nine or ten feet long, and weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood of seven ounces, 
unless the fishing is all in the open, like 
that of the pool just mentioned, then you 
may reduce the caliber of the rod as 
much as you choose; but most trout fish- 
ing is hard fishing, and for every broad, 
open bit of water there are rods of stream 
the traversing of which is a gymnastic 
feat, not to mention fishing. So a seven- 
ounce rod is plenty light enough to stand 
the hard usage it is bound to receive in 
climbing over rocks and logs and thread- 
ing tag-alder thickets. There are woods 





streams where every inch above eight! 


and a half feet added to the rod is as 
useless and as much in the way as it 
would be if added to the fisherman's ol- 
factory organ, though such streams are 
rare; were it not so, no fisherman would 
be able to pass St. Peter’s examination. 
For brush fishing the rod must be pos- 
sessed of considerable “backbone,” for 
there are times when the rod must be 
depended upon to pick a trout out of an 
otherwise inaccessible hole, to do which 
with a four or five-ounce rod is a mani- 
fest impossibility; however, in open fish- 
ing, by all means use as light a rod as you 
are capable of handling, for therein is the 
sport of angling. 

In June fishing for trout not so much 
depends upon the reel as later in the sea- 
son, when the fisherman seeks the lusty 
fish of the deep spring pools, the playing 
of which requires a strong and well-made 
reel; for the trout of the still water I use 
a four-times multiplier, a bit of piscatorial 
heresy for which I crave your reader's 
indulgence. Probably the best all-around 
trout reel is the single-action click with 
large spool, but see that the handle is riv- 
eted directly to the revolving end plate, 
or, if provided with separate handle, that 


there is an offset of the end plate to pre- 
vent the line from drawing beneath the 
handle. Of course, in an open spot like 
the “sunlit pool,” the rodster will have a 
chance to play his fish without let or hin- 
drance, a pleasure denied him in much 
of his angling, though there are places 
even in small woods creeks where he can 
bring his capture to net in most approved 
style. The reel need not be large, for 
fifty yards of line is all that can possibly 
be needed. Were it not for the weight 
ot the automatic, it would be ideal for 
trout fishing, when the many leaves of 
June o’ershadow the streams and tangle 
the unwary feet of the angler, for the user 
of the spring reel has absolute control of 
his line. However, the rodster who first 
essays to use the reel that responds to a 
lever instead of a crank will find himself 
in a world of topsyturvy. He will lose 
many golden minutes feeling aimlessly for 





























“FOR BUSH FISHING THE ROD SHOULD POS- 
SESS CONSIDERABLE BACKBONE” 
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“THERE ARE STREAMS WHERE EVERY 


the horn of the pulley, then curse himself 
for his abstraction; he is sure to press the 
lever at some unpropitious time, and as a 
result find his flies or bait at the end -of 
the rod instead of in the water; then he 
will probably curse long and fervently. 
Nevertheless, the automatic is a good reel 
for a level-headed man to use in the 
brush. 

I am a lover of the enameled silk line 
for trout fishing, whether fly casting, using 
the spoon, or indulging in worm fishing, 
which I do upon occasion, maintaining 
that the sportsman makes the tools and 
not the tools the sportsman. (Using light 
tackle, fighting fair, giving the fish every 
chance for its liberty—that’s the essence 
of true sportsmanship.) The enameled 
line does not manifest such a fiendish pro- 
pensity to wind about an outreaching twig 
as does the undressed and oiled silk; 
therefore I use it for all trout fishing. 
[ am in favor of a fine line, for economy 
of space and because of invisibility when 
passing through the air and upon the wa- 
ter. To-day the fisherman need not fear 
to purchase a fine line provided it is a 
high-grade article, for our best manufac- 
turers are turning out strong lines so small 
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ABOVE EIGHT AND A HALF FEET ADDED TO 


USELESS” 


that you will have to look twice to see 
them. Do not suffer yourself to be 
tempted to fasten any kind of sinker to 
your line; even a single shot will get you 
into trouble. The miniature and 
the bait, whatever it may be, has sufficient 
weight, and the wise angler will not lum- 
ber up his line. Flies and hooks should 
be small, for the June trout is exceedingly 
discriminating in his tastes, turning up 
his artistocratic nose ofttimes simply be- 
cause a lure is overly large. In August 
sometimes the deep-water trout will be 
moved to attack an assertive bass fly when 
all else fails, but the June trout is made 
of more finicky stuff, and the angler will 
find that to reduce the size of the fly is 
often to change a defeat into a victory. 
“Why?” That I am not able to answer; | 
only know that I have found it true on the 
majority of streams I have fished. 

After all, as intimated elsewhere in this 
article, the angler’s success will be in 
direct ratio to his knowledge of the habits 
of the June trout, and one may not say 
that trout will do thus and so in any 
given stream, for the fish’s habits vary in 
different streams and in different sections 
ot the same stream. The June trout is 
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The Summer Woods 


as uncertain as a seaside flirtation, and as 
attractive. But the experienced angler 
knows that the broad pools at the foot of 
rapids and below falls contain fish wait- 
ing for food to come down with the cur- 


rent. There is sure to be a fish behind 
every up-stretching rock, even though 
there is little water in the stream, and 


every overhanging bank also shelters sev- 
eral small fish or one large one. In June 
there is not much use to trace a meadow 
brooklet back into the deep forest shades; 
better wait until the temperature of the 
dwindling stream rises along after Inde- 
pendence Day, then you will find the trout 
taking to the woods, seeking shade and 
cool spring water. The fisherman who 
becomes discouraged because he does not 
fill his basket the first time he whips a 
stream will never make a successful an- 
gler for June trout, any trout as for that; 
he must be willing to walk up and down 
the bank unrewarded until he becomes 
acquainted with every snag, rock, pool and 
swim, as well as the feeding habits of the 
fish. Of course, the old hand will know 
instinctively just where to cast, and he 
will catch fish even on a new stream, 
though he will catch more the second day 
than on the first. 

As every angler knows, trout will not 
rise to a fly during a freshet; still, fish 
may be taken even when the stream is 
over its banks if the angler will use worms 
and knows where to fish. When an an- 
gler finds a trout stream the color of the 
Missouri, and wandering around among 
the alders and willows upon the bank, if 
he be an absolute fly fisherman he anathe- 
matizes Fate and takes the next train for 
the city, for there will be no fly fishing for 
a week. But if he be a lineal descendant 
of Eve, he seeks out a chip pile and digs 
a few worms; then he finds an elbow 
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of the stream where the murky water cir- 
cles ‘round and ‘round, suggesting suck- 
ers instead of trout. Standing well at 
the head:of the pool, hip boots are neces- 
sary if he would keep his lower limbs dry, 
he casts his bait out upon the bosom of 


the swollen stream and watches its de- 
parture with equanimity. Fifty, sixty, 
perhaps eighty, feet of line has been 


teased from the reel before there is hint 
or sign of fish,—then, “chug, chug, chug- 
itty-chug !” and he is fast to a goodly fish. 
There is plenty of room for the struggle, 
for the fish has not only the stream, but 
also a portion of the surrounding country 
for a battleground. The battle lasts five 
minutes or more, then the stoical fisher- 
men unslings his landing net. A landing 
net should always form a part of the trout 
fisherman’s outfit, for, like a Colt’s ’44 in 
the old-time West, when needed it is need- 
ed bad. I have caught twenty trout in 
an eddy formed by a freshet—large fish, 
every In such fishing one can use 
light tackle; should use light tackle, for he 
is foolish indeed who adds a single ounce 
to his rod when it might with safety be 
subtracted. 

After all, the fascination of the June 
trout is, in part, the fascination of the 
The birds, the flowers, the lam- 
bent air plus a few fish make a perfect 
day. And in that mellow interregnum 
which follows luncheon in the open you 
will review each battle and pleasant inci- 
dent, for, after all, remembering is as 
pleasant as doing. Fishing in the mind 
is almost as much fun as fishing in the 
June creeks. Solomon being dead, very 
much dead, I dare to steal the form, if 
not the substance, of one of his well- 
known wiselings: Go to the June trout, 
thou fisherman; consider his ways and be 
wise. 


one. 


season. 


THE SUMMER WOODS 


How cool and sweet, 


Thou green retreat, 


Where summer sun and shadows meet, 
To careworn men thou art. 

I love to sit beneath thy shade, 

And fancy when my soul was made, 
’Twas made of thee a part. 


—E, Patterson Spear. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Janes Withersteen, mistress of f-etemennte Ranch, by befriending Venters, a Gentile rider, has 
aroused the jealousy of ull, the Mormon elder of the village of Cottonwoods. Tull commands his 
men to capture Venters and have him whipped out of the village. Rescue arrives in the person of ’ 
Lassiter, the famous gun man of Utah, — forces Tull to desist. Lassiter explains his presence in 
Cottonwoods by asking to see the grave of Milly Erne, having heard that Jane Withersteen knows 
where she is buried. He is secretly shown the grave by Venters and Jane. At nightfall Venters 
discovers mysterious movements among the Mormons of _ village and members of Oldring’s gang 
of rustlers and is convinced that serious harm threatens the fortunes of the Cottonwoods herds. The 
following morning Judkins, the only Gentile rider left pnt riding in wounded and announces that 
rustlers have driven off the red herd, attempting at the same time to take his life. Venters starts in 
pursuit with the object of locating the red herd and the hiding place of the rustlers in Deception 
Pass. He meets Lagsiter in the sage and forms a friendship with him and at the same time tells 
him what he knows of Milly Erne’s story. She was brought to Cottonwoods as a Mormon wife and 
later her child, a little girl, was kidnapped, and she died without ever finding her again. Venters 
rides into Deception Pass and while exploring it two riders come up the cafon, one of whom is the 
dreaded Masked Rider. They discover him and send a bullet whistling through the sage over his 
head, whereupon Venters shoots them both down with his rifle. To his surprise and horror the 
Masked Rider turns out to be a beautiful young girl whom he has apparently shot to death. As life 
still lingers, however, he carries her to his camp where he watches over her through the night. Day- 
light finds her still alive and apparently stronger. Venters goes on a scouting expedition for a safe 
retreat and accidentally discovers the entrance to Oldring’s hiding place. Returning to the girl he 
finds her well enough to talk. She begs him not to take her back to the rustlers. Meanwhile Lassiter 
rides in and out of the sage and warns Jane Withersteen that the Mormons are trying to stampede her 
white herd. She follows him increduously out over the hills to where the white herd is grazing 
and they arrive in time to see it stampeded. Lassiter risks his life to mill the steers and is finally 
successful, although his horse is killed. Jane gives Lassiter one of her Arabian thoroughbreds called 
“Bells.” Lassiter enters her service as chief rider. She visits the Mormon village and adopts Fay 
Larkin, the little Gentile girl whose mother is no longer able to care for her. Venters discovers an y 
ancient retreat of the cliff dwellers accessible only by almost indistinguishable steps cut in the rock 
surface of the higher slopes of the cafion. He names it Surprise Valley and carries Bess up there, 
where she will be safe from discovery by Oldring’s men. He nurses her through a fever resulting 
from her wounds and she finally recovers her health. 














CHAPTER X of sight of camp, and never out of hear- 
LOVE ing. His desire to explore Surprise Val- 
URING all these waiting days Ven- ley was keen, and on the morning after 


ters, with the exception of the his long talk with the girl, he took his 
afternoon when he had built the rifle and, calling Ring, made a move to 
gate in the gorge, had scarcely gone out start. The girl lay back in a rude chair 
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of boughs he had put together for her. 
She had been watching him and when he 
picked up the gun and called the dog, 
Venters thought she gave a nervous start. 

“I’m only going to look over the valley,” 
he said. 

“Will you be gone long?” 

“No,” he replied and started off. The 
incident set him thinking of his former 
impression that, after her recovery from 
fever, she did not seem at ease unless he 
was close at hand. It was fear of being 
alone, due, he concluded, most likely to 
her weakened condition. He must not 
leave her much alone. 

As he strode down the sloping terrace 
rabbits scampered before him and _ the 
beautiful valley-quail, as purple in color 
as the sage on the uplands, ran fleetly 
along the ground into the forest. It was 
pleasant under the trees, in the gold- 
flecked shade, with the whistle of quail 
and twittering of birds everywhere. Soon 
he had passed the limit of his former ex- 
cursions and entered new territory. Here 
the woods began to show open glades and 
-rooks running down from the slope, and 
presently he emerged from shade into the 
sunshine of a meadow. The shaking of 
the high grass told him of the running of 
animals, what species he could not tell, 
but, from Ring’s manifest desire to have 
a chase they were evidently some kind 
wilder than rabbits. Venters approached 
the willow and cottonwood belt that he 
kad observed from the height of slope. 
He penetrated it to find a considerable 
stream of water and great half-submerged 
mounds of brush and sticks, and all about 
him were old and new gnawed circles at 
the base of cottonwoods. 

“Beaver!” he exclaimed. “By all that’s 
lucky! The meadow’s full of beaver! 
How did they ever get here?” 

Beaver had not found a way into the 
valley by the trail of the cliff-dwellers, 
of that he was certain; and he began to 
have more than curiosity as to the outlet 
or inlet of the stream. When he passed 
some dead water, which he noted was held 
by a beaver-dam, there was a current in 
the stream, and it flowed west. Following 
its course he soon entered the oak forest 
again, and passed through to find himself 
before massed and jumbled ruins of cliff- 


wall. There were tangled thickets of wild 
plum trees, and other thorny growths that 
made passage extremely laborsome. He 
found innumerable tracks of wild-cats 
and foxes. Rustlings in the thick under- 
growth told him of stealthy movements of 
these animals. At length his further ad- 
vance appeared futile, for the reason that 
the stream disappeared in a split at the 
base of immense rocks, over which he 
could not climb. To his relief he con- 
cluded that though beaver might work 
their way up the narrow chasm where the 
water rushed it would be impossible for 
men to enter the valley there. 

This western curve was the only part 
of the valley where the walls had been 
split asunder, and it was a wildly rough 
and inaccessible corner. Going back a 
little way he leaped the stream, and headed 
toward the southern wall. Once out of 
the oaks he found again the low terrace 
of aspens and above that the wide open 
terrace fringed by silver spruces. This 
side of the valley contained the wind or 
water-worn caves. As he pressed on, 
keeping to the upper terrace, cave after 
cave opened out of the cliff; now a large 
one, now a small one. Then yawned quite 
suddenly and wonderfully above him the 
great cavern of the cliff-dwellers. 

It was still a goodly distance and he 
tried to imagine if it appeared so huge 
from where he stood, what it would be 
when he got there. He climbed the ter- 
race and then faced a long gradual ascent 
of weathered rock and dust, which made 
climbing too difficult for attention to any- 
thing else. At length he entered a zone 
of shade, and looked up. He stood within 
the hollow of a cavern so immense that 
he had no conception of its real dimen- 
sions. The curved roof, stained by ages 
of leakage, with buff and black and rust- 
colored streaks, swept up and loomed 
higher and seemed to soar to the rim of 
the cliff. Here again was a magnificent 
arch, such as formed the grand gateway 
to the valley, only in this instance it 
formed the dome of a cave instead of the 
span of a bridge. 

Venters passed onward and upward. The 
stones he dislodged rolled down with 
strange hollow crack and roar. He had 
climbed a hundred rods inward and yet 
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he had not reached the base of the shelf 
where the cliff-dwellings rested, a long 
half-circle of connected stone houses with 
little dark holes that he had fancied were 
eyes. At length he gained the base of 
the shelf and here found steps cut in the 
rock. These facilitated climbing, and as 
he went up he thought how easily this 
vanished race of men might once have 
held that stronghold against an army. 
There was only one possible place to as- 
cend, and this was narrow and steep. 
Venters had visited cliff-dwellings be- 
fore, and they had been in ruins, and of 
no great character or size; but this place 
was of proportions that stunned him, and 
it had not been desecrated by the hand of 
man, nor had it been crumbled by the 
hand of time. It was a stupendous tomb. 
It had been a city. It was just as it had 
been left by the builders. The little 
houses were there—the smoke-blackened 
stains of fires—the pieces of pottery 
scattered about cold hearths—the stone- 
hatchets—and stone-pestles and mealing- 
stones lay beside round holes polished by 
years of grinding maize, lay there as if 
they had been carelessly dropped yester- 
day. But the cliff-dwellers were gone! 
Dust! They were dust on the floor or 
at the foot of the shelf, and their habita- 
tions and utensils endured. Venters felt 
the sublimity of that marvelous vaulted 
arch, and it seemed to gleam with a glory 
of something that was gone. How many 
years had passed since the cliff-dwellers 
gazed out across the beautiful valley as he 
was gazing now? How long had it been 
since women ground grain in those pol- 
ished holes? What time had rolled by 
since men of an unknown race lived, loved, 
fought and died there? Had an enemy 
destroyed them? Had disease destroyed 
them, or only that greatest. destroyer— 
time? Venters saw a long line of blood- 
red hands painted low down upon the 
yellow roof of stone. Here was strange 
portent, if not an answer to his queries. 
The place oppressed him. It was light, 
but full of a transparent gloom. It 
smelled of dust, and musty stone, of age 
and disuse. It was sad. It was solemn. 
It had the look of a place where silence 
had become master and was now irrevoc- 
able and terrible and could not be broken. 





Yet, at the moment, from high up in the 
carved crevices of the arch, floated down 
the low strange wail of wind—a knell in- 
deed, for all that had gone. 

Venters, sighing, gathered up an armful 
of pottery, such pieces as he thought 
strong enough and suitable for his own 
use, and bent his steps toward camp. He 
mounted the terrace at an opposite point 
to which he had left. He saw the girl 
looking in the direction he had gone. His 
iootsteps made no sound in the deep grass, 
and he approached close without her being 
aware of his presence. Whitie lay on the 
ground near where she sat, and he mani- 
fested the usual actions of welcome, but 
the girl did not notice them. She seemed 
to be oblivious to everything near at hand. 
She made a pathetic figure drooping there, 
with her sunny hair contrasting so mark- 
edly with her white wasted cheeks, and 
her hands listlessly clasped, and her little 
bare feet propped in the frame-work of 
the rude seat. Venters could have sworn 
and laughed in one breath at the idea of 
the connection between this girl and Old- 
ring’s Masked Rider. She was the victim 
of more than accident of fate,—a victim 
to some deep plot the mystery of which 
turned him. As he stepped forward with 
a half-formed thought that she was ab- 
sorbed in watching for his return, she 
turned her head and saw him. A swift 
start, a change rather than rush of blood 
under her white cheeks, a flashing of big 
eyes that fixed their glance upon him, 
transformed her face in that single in- 
stant of turning; and he knew she had 
been watching for him, that his return 
was the one thing in her mind. She did 
not smile, she did not flush, she did not 
look glad. All these would have meant 
little compared to her indefinite expres- 
sion. Venters grasped the peculiar vivid, 
vital something that leaped from her face. 
It was as if she had been in a dead, hope- 
less clamp of inaction and feeling, and had 
been suddenly shot through and through 
with quivering animation. Almost it was 
as if she had returned to life. 

And Venters thought with lightning 
swiftness: “I’ve saved her—I’ve unlinked 
her from that old life—she was watching 
as if I were all she had left on earth— 
she belongs to me!” The thought was 




















startlingly new. Like a blow it was in an 
unprepared moment. The cheery saluta- 
tion he had ready for her died unborn, 
and he tumbled the pieces of pottery awk- 
wardly on the grass, while some unfamil- 
iar deep-seated emotion, mixed with pity 
and glad assurance of his power to suc- 
cor her, held him dumb. 

“What a load you had,” she said. “Why, 
they’re pots and crocks! Where did you 
get them?” 

Venters laid down his rifle, and filling 
one of the pots from his canteen he placed 
it on the smouldering camp-fire. 

“Hope it'll hold water,” he said, pres- 
ently. ‘“Why—there’s an enormous cliff- 
dwelling just across here. I got the pot- 
tery there. Don’t you think we needed 
something? That tin cup of mine has 
served to make tea, broth, soup,—every- 
thing.” 

“I noticed we hadn’t a great deal to 
cook in.” 

She laughed. It was the first time. He 
liked that laugh and, though he was 
tempted to look at her, he did not want 
to show his surprise or his pleasure. 

“Will you take me over there, and all 
around in the valley—pretty soon when 
I’m well?” she added. 

“Indeed I shall. It’s a wonderful place. 
Rabbits so thick you can’t step without 
kicking one out. And quail, beaver, foxes, 
wild-cats. We’re in a regular den. But— 
haven’t you ever seen a cliff-dwelling?” 

“No. I’ve heard about them, though. 
The—the men say the Pass is full of old 
houses and ruins.” 

“Why, I should think you’d have run 
across one, in all your riding around,” 
said Venters. He spoke slowly, choosing 
his words carefully and he essayed a per- 
fectly casual manner, and pretended to 
be busy assorting pieces of pottery. She 
must have no cause again to suffer shame 
for curiosity of his. Yet never in all his 
days had he been so eager to hear the de- 
tails of anyone’s life. 

“When I rode—I rode like the wind,” 
she replied, “and never had time to stop 
for anything.” 

“I remember that day I—I met you in 
the Pass—how dusty you were, how tired 
your horse looked. Were you always 
riding ?” 
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“Oh, no. Sometimes not for months, 
when I was shut up in the cabin.” 

Venters tried to subdue a hot tingling. 

“You were shut up, then?” he asked, 
carelessly. 

“When Oldring went away on his long 
trips—he was gone for months some- 
times—he shut me up in the cabin.” 

“What for?” 

“Perhaps to keep me from running 
away, I always threatened that. Mostly 
though because the men got drunk at the 
villages. But they were always good to 
me. I wasn’t afraid.” 

“A prisoner! That must have been 
hard on you?” 

“I liked that. As long as I can remem- 
ber I’ve been locked up there at times, 
and those times were the only happy ones 
I ever had. It’s a big cabin high up on a 
cliff, and I could look out. Then I had 
dogs and pets I had tamed, and books. 
There was a spring inside, and food 
stored, and the men brought me fresh 
meat. Once I was there one whole 
winter.” 

It now required deliberation on Ven- 
ters’ part to persist in his unconcern and 
to keep at work. He wanted to look at 
her to volley questions at her. 

“As long as you can remember—you've 
lived in Deception Pass?” he went on. 

“lve a dim memory of some other 
place, and women and children, but I 
can’t make anything of it. Sometimes I 
think till I’m weary.” 

“Then you can read—you had books?” 

“Oh, yes, I can read, and write, too, 
pretty well. Oldring is educated. He 
taught me, and years ago an old rustler 
lived with us and he had been something 
different once. He was always teaching 
me.” 

“So Oldring takes long trips,’ mused 
Venters. “Do you know where he goes?” 

“No. Every year he drives cattle north 
of Sterling—then does not return for 
months. I heard him accused once of liv- 
ing two lives—and he killed the man. 
That was at Stone Bridge.” 

Venters dropped his apparent task and 
looked up with an eagerness he no longer 
strove to hide. 

“Bess,” he said, using her name for the 
first time, “I suspected Oldring was some- 
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thing besides a rustler. Tell me, what's 
his purpose here in the Pass? I believe 
I can trace much that he has done to a 
motive to conceal his real work here.” 

“You're right. He’s more than a 
rustler. In fact, as the men say, his 
rustling cattle is now only a bluff. There's 
gold in the cafions !” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, there’s gold, not in great quan- 
tities, but gold enough for him and his 
men. They wash for gold week in and 
week out. Then they drive a few cattle 
and go into the villages to drink and shoot 
and kill—to bluff the riders.” 

“Drive a few cattle! But, Bess, the 
Withersteen herd, the red herd—twenty- 
five hundred head! That’s not a few. 
And I tracked them into a valley near 
here.” 

“Oldring never stole the red herd. He 
made a deal with Mormons. The riders 
were to be called in and Oldring was to 
drive the herd and keep it till a certain 
time—I don’t know when—then drive it 
back to the range. What his share was 
I didn’t hear.” 

“Did you hear why that deal was 
made?” queried Venters. 

“No. But it was a trick of Mormons. 
They’re full of tricks. I’ve heard Old- 
ring’s men tell about Mormons. Maybe 
the Withersteen woman wasn’t minding 
her halter !—I saw the man who made the 
deal. He was a little queer-shaped man, 
all humped up. He sat his horse well. I 
heard one of our men say afterward there 
was no better rider on the sage than this 
fellow. What was the name ?—I forget.” 

“Jerry Card?” suggested Venters. 

“That’s it. I remember—it’s a name 
easy to remember—and Jerry Card ap- 
peared to be on fair terms with Oldring’s 
men !” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” replied Venters, 
thoughtfully. Verification of his sus- 
piciohs in regard to Tull’s underhand 
work—for the deal with Oldring made by 
Jerry Card assuredly had its inception in 
the Mormon Elder’s brain and had been 
accomplished through his orders—revived 
in Venters a memory of hatred that had 
been smothered by press of other emo- 
tions. Only a few days had elapsed since 
the hour of his encounter with Tull, yet 


it had been forgotten and now Seemed far 
off, and the interval one that now ap- 
peared large and profound with incalcul 
able change in his feelings. Hatred of 
Tull still existed in his heart, but it had 
lest its white heat. His feeling for Jane 
Withersteen had not changed in the least; 
nevertheless he seemed to view it from 
another angle and see it as another thing 
—what, he could not exactly define. The 
recalling of these two feelings were to 
Venters like getting glimpses into a self 
that was gone; and the wonder of them— 
perhaps the change which was too illusive 
for him—was the fact that a strange irri- 
tation accompanied the memory and a de- 
Sire to dismiss it from mind. And straight- 
way he did dismiss it, to return to thoughts 
of his significant present. 

“Bess, tell me one more thing,” he said. 
“Haven't you known any women—any 
young people?” 

“Sometimes there were women with the 
men, but Oldring never let me know them. 
And all the young people I ever saw in my 
life was when I rode fast through the vil- 
lages.” 

Perhaps that was the most puzzling and 
thought-provoking thing she had yet said 
to Venters. He pondered, more curious 
the more he learned, but he curbed his in- 
quisitive desires, for he saw her shrinking 
on the verge of that shame, the causing of 
which had occasioned him such self- 
reproach. He would ask no more. Still 
he had to think, and he found it difficult 
to think clearly. This sad-eyed girl was 
so utterly different from what it would 
have been reason to believe such a re- 
markable life would have made her. On 
this day he had found her simple and 
frank, as natural as any girl he had ever 
known. About her there was something 
sweet. Her voice was low and well-modu- 
lated. He could not look into her face, 
meet her steady, unabashed yet wistful 
eyes and think of her as the woman she 
had confessed herself. Venters found the 
truth a hard judge, and it took stern will 
to abide by its ruling. Oldring’s Masked 
Rider sat before him, a girl dressed as a 
man. She had been made to ride at the 
head of infamous forays and drives. She 
had been imprisoned for many months of 
her life in an obscure cabin. At times 
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the most vicious of men had been her 
companions; and the vilest of women, if 
they had not been permitted to approach 
her, had at least cast their shadows over 
her. But—but in spite of all this—there 
thundered at Venters some truth that lift- 
ed its voice higher than the clamoring 
facts of dishonor—some truth that was 
the very life of her beautiful eyes, and it 
was innocence. 

In the days that followed Venters bal- 
anced perpetually in mind this haunting 
conception of innocence over against the 
cold and sickening fact of an uninten- 
tional yet actual guilt. How could it be 
possible for the two things to be true? 
He believed the latter to be true and he 
would not relinquish his conviction of the 
former; and these conflicting thoughts 
augmented the mystery that appeared to 
be a part of Bess. In those ensuing days, 
however, it became clear as clearest light 
that Bess was rapidly regaining strength; 
that, unless reminded of her long associa- 
tion with Oldring, she seemed to have for- 
gotten it; that, like an Indian who lived 
solely from moment to moment, she was 
utterly absorbed in the present. 

Day by day Venters watched the white 
of her face slowly change to brown, and 
the wasted cheeks fill out by imperceptible 
degrees. There came a time when he 
could just trace the line of demarkation 
between the part of her face once hidden 
by a mask and that left exposed to wind 
and sun. When that line disappeared in 
clear bronze tan it was as if she had been 
washed clean of the stigma of Oldring’s 
Masked Rider. The suggestion of the 
mask always made Venters remember; 
now that it was gone he seldom thought 
of her past. Occasionally he tried to 
piece together the several stages of strange 
experience and to make a whole. He had 
shot a masked outlaw, the very sight of 
whom had been ill omen to riders—he 
had carried off a wounded woman whose 
bloody lips quivered in prayer—he had 
nursed what seemed a frail shrunken boy 
—and now he watched a girl whose face 
had become strangely sweet, whose dark- 
blue eyes were ever upon him without 
boldness, without shyness, but with a 
steady, grave and growing light. Many 
times Venters found the clear gaze em- 


barrassing to him, yet like wine it had 
an exhilarating effect. What did she 
think when she looked at him so? AIl- 
most he believed she had no thought at 
ali. All about her and the present there 
in Surprise Valley, and the dim yet subtly 
impending future fascinated Venters, and 
made him thoughtful as all his lonely 
vigils in the sage had not. 

Chiefly it was the present that he wished 
to dwell upon, but it was the call of the 
future which stirred him to action. No 
idea had he of what the future had in 
store for Bess and him. He began to 
think of improving Surprise Valley as a 
place to live in, for there was no telling 
how long they would be compelled to 
stay there. Venters stubbornly resisted 
the entering into his mind of an insistent 
thought that, clearly realized, might have 
made it plain to him that he did not want 
to leave Surprise Valley at all. But it was 
imperative that he consider practical mat- 
ters and whether or not he was destined 
to stay long there, he felt the immediate 
need of a change of diet. It would be 
necessary for him to go farther afield 
for a variety of meat, and also that 
he soon visit Cottonwoods for a supply 
of food. 

It occurred again to Venters that he 
could go to the cafion where Oldring kept 
his cattle and at little risk he could pack 
out some beef. He wished to do this, 
however, without letting Bess know of it 
till after he made the trip. Presently he 
hit upon the plan of going while she was 
asleep. 

That very night he stole out of camp, 
climbed up under the stone bridge and 
entered the outlet to the pass. The gorge 
was full of luminous gloom. Balancing 
Rock loomed dark and leaned over the pale 
descent. Transformed in the shadowy 
light it took shape and dimensions of a 
spectral god waiting—waiting for the mo- 
ment to hurl himself down upon the tot- 
tering walls and close forever the outlet 
to Deception Pass. At night more than 
by day Venters felt something fearful and 
fateful in that rock, and that it had leaned 
and waited over a thousand years to have 
somehow to deal with his destiny. 

“Old man, if you must roll—wait till I 
get back to the gir! and then roll!” he 
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said aloud, as if the stone were indeed a 
god. 

And those spoken words, in their grim 
note to his ear as well as content to his 
mind, told Venters that he was all but 
drifting on a current which he had not 
power or wish to stem. 

Venters exercised his usual care in the 
matter of hiding tracks from the outlet, 
yet it took him scarcely an hour to reach 
Oldring’s cattle. Here sight of many 
calves changed his original intention, and 
instead of packing out meat he decided to 
take a calf out alive. He roped one, se- 
curely tied its feet and swung it up over 
his shoulder. Here was an exceedingly 
heavy burden, but Venters was powerful 
—he could take up a sack of grain and 
with ease pitch it over a pack-saddle— 
and he made long distance without resting. 
The hardest work came in the climb up 
to the outlet and on through to the valley. 
When he had accomplished it, he became 
fired with another idea that again changed 
his intention. He would not kill the calf, 
but keep it alive. He would go back to 
Oldring’s herd and pack out more calves 
Thereupon he secured the calf in the best 
available spot for the moment and turned 
to make a second trip. 

When Venters got back to the valley 
with another calf it was close upon day- 
break. He crawled into his cave and 
slept late. Bess had no inkling that he 
had been absent from camp nearly all 
night, and only remarked solicitously that 
he appeared to be more tired than usual, 
and more in the need of sleep. In the 
afternoon Venters built a gate across a 
small ravine near camp and here corraled 
the calves, and he succeeded in complet- 
ing his task without Bess being any the 
wiser. 

That night he made two more trips to 
Oldring’s range, and again on the follow- 
ing night, and yet another on the next. 
With eight calves in his corral he con- 
cluded that he had enough, but it dawned 
upon him then that he did not want to kill 
one. “I’ve rustled Oldring’s cattle,” he 
said, and laughed. He noted then that all 
the calves were red. “Red!” he exclaimed. 
“From the red herd. I’ve stolen Jane 
Withersteen’s cattle! That’s about 
the strangest thing yet.” 


One more trip he undertook to Oldring’s 
valley, and this time he roped a yearling 
steer and killed it and cut out a small 
quarter of beef. The howling of coyotes 
told him he need have no apprehension 
that the work of his knife would be dis- 
covered. He packed the beef back to camp 
and hung it upon a spruce tree. Then he 
sought his bed. 

On the morrow he was up bright and 
early, glad that he had a surprise for Bess. 
He could hardly wait for her to come out. 
Presently she appeared, and walked under 
the spruce. Then she approached the 
campfire. There was a tinge of healthy 
ged in the bronze of her cheeks, and her 
slender form had begun to round out in 
graceful lines. 

“Bess, didn’t you say you were tired of 
rabbit?” inquired Venters. “And quail, 
and beaver ?” 

“Indeed I did.” 

“What would you like?” 

“I’m tired of meat, but if we have to 
live on it I’d like some beef.” 

“Well, how does that strike you?” Vent- 
ers pointed to the quarter hanging from 
the spruce tree. “We'll have fresh beef 
for a few days, then we'll cut the rest into 
strips and dry it.” 

“Where did you get that?” asked Bess 
slowly. 

“I stole that from Oldring.” 

“You went back to the cafion—you 
risked——”” While she hesitated the tinge 
of bloom faded out of her cheeks. 

“It wasn’t any risk, but it was hard 
work.” 

“I’m sorry I said I was tired of rab- 
bit. Why—how—when did you get that 
beef ?” 

“Last night.” 

“While I was asleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“I woke last night sometime — but I 
didn’t know.” 

Her eyes were widening, darkening 
with thought, and whenever they did so 
the steady, watchful, seeing gaze gave 
place to the wistful light. In the former 
she saw as the primitive woman without 
thought, in the latter she looked inward 
and her gaze was the reflection of a trou- 
bled mind. For long Venters had not 
seen that dark change, that deepening of 
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blue which he thouglit was beautiful and 
sad. But now he wanted to make her 
think. 

“I’ve done more than pack in that beef,” 
he said. “For five night I’ve been work- 
ing while you slept. I've got eight calves 
corralled near a ravine. Eight calves, all 
alive and doing fine!” 

“You went five nights!” 

All that Venters couid make of the dila- 
tion of her eyes, her slow pallor, and her 
exclamation was fear—fear for herself or 
for him. 

“Yes. I didn’t tell you because I knew 
you were afraid to be left alone.” 

“Alone?” She echoed his word, but the 
meaning of it was nothing to her. She 
had not even thought of being left alone. 
It was not, then, fear for herself, but for 
him. This girl, always slow of speech 
and action, now seemed almost stupid. 
She put forth a hand that might have in- 
dicated the groping of her mind. Sud- 
denly she stepped swiftly to him, with 
look and touch that drove from him any 
doubt of her quick intelligence or feeling. 

“Oldring has men watch the herds— 
they would kill you—you must never go 
again!” 

When she had spoken, the strength and 
the blaze of her died, and she swayed to- 
ward Venters. 

“Bess, I’ll not go again,” he said, catch- 
ing her. 

She leaned against him and her body 
was limp and vibrated to a long wavering 
tremble. Her face was upturned to him. 
Woman’s face—woman’s eyes—woman’s 
lips—all acutely and blindly and sweetly 
and terribly truthful in their betrayal! 
But as her fear was instinctive so was her 
clinging to this one and only friend. 

Venters gently put her from him and 
steadied her upon her feet; and all the 
while his blood raced wild, and a thrilling 
tingle unsteadied his nerve, and some- 
thing—that he had seen and felt in her— 





that he could not understand — seemed 
very close to him, warm and rich as a 
fragrant breath, sweet as nothing had 
ever before been sweet to him. 

With all his will Venters strove for 
calmness, and thought, and judgment un- 
biased by pity, and reality unswayed by 
sentiment. Bess’s eyes were still fixed 
upon him, with all her soul bright in that 
wistful light. Swiftly, resolutely he put 
out of mind all of her life except what 
had been spent with him. He scorned 
himself for the intelligence that made him 
still doubt. He meant to judge her as 
she had judged him. He was face to face 
with the inevitableness of life itself He 
saw destiny in the dark, straight path of 
her wonderful eyes. Here was the sim- 
plicity, the sweetness of a girl contending 
with new and strange and enthralling 
emotions—here the living truth of inno- 
cence—here the blind terror of a woman 
confronted with the thought of death to 
her savior and protector. All this Ven- 
ters saw, but besides there was in Bess’s 
eyes a slow-dawning conscionsness that 
seemed about to break out in glorious 
radiance. 

“Bess, are you thinking?” he asked. 

“Yes—oh! yes.”. 

“Do you realize we are here alone— 
man and woman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you thought that we may make 
our way out to civilization—or we may 
have to stay here—alone—hidden from 
the world—all our lives.” 

“T never thought—till now.” 

“Well, what’s your choice—to go—or to 
stay here—alone with me?” 

“Stay!” New-born thought of self, 
ringing vibrantly in her voice, gave her 
answer singular power. 

Venters trembled, and then swiftly 
turned his gaze from her face—from her 
eyes. He knew what she had only half 
divined—that she loved him. 


(To be continued) 
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List of Prizes and Conditions for 1912 Contest on 
Pages 452 and 460 


STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


It was only because the following stories arrived too late, that they were not printed 
in their regular classes. We are, therefore, giving them now and next month will appear 
the salt water classes yet unpublished, after which will begin the prize stories for 1912. 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE—BROOK 
TROUT 


Won by W. F. Kingsbury, Portland, Me. 


Weight—6 Ibs. 

Length—25 ins. 

Girth—15¥ ins. 

Where Caught—Loon Lake, Me. 
Rod—6 oz. fly rod. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Enameled E. 
Lure—Silver Doctor No. 8 fly. 


I started up to Yorks Camp, Loon Lake, 
Rangeley, Me., Sept. 2 and arrived at the 
lake about 2 o’clock after a five-mile buck- 
board ride from Rangeley. This part of 
the trip I enjoyed very much, for we got 
some wonderful views, and the last part of 
the ride is very wild and rough. The 
camps are situated right near the shore of 
the lake, which is about 1% miles long and 
% mile wide and is right at the foot of 
Spotted Mountain, and as we looked 


across the lake into the mountain at sun- 
set I felt well paid for my trip up there, 
just to see the wonderful colorings of the 
autumn foliage. There is not a more 
beautiful spot in the summer or fall than 
this same Loon Lake and its surroundings 
and there is lots to interest one besides 
fishing and hunting. I saw about fifteen 
beaver houses and dams within easy walks 
from the camps and we used to enjoy go- 
ing out in the afternoon and breaking a 
small hole in one of the dams and then 
hide and watch the beaver come out just 
before dark to find the cause of the 
water lowering in their pond and then 
commence at once to repair the break, 
which they would fix all up as good as 
new that night; but this is not telling how 
I caught my six-pound trout. J did no 
fishing except with a fly, so I at once be- 
gan to hunt up the spawning beds, as it 
was about time then for the male fish to 
begin clearing them off. I had very good 
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success getting salmon and think there 
was not a day that I did not get one that 
weighed three pounds or more (I saved 
nothing smaller) and several times I did 
not cast more than five or ten minutes be- 
fore I would hook one of those good ones 
and then I would not make another cast, 
for it was all I wanted for the day. But 
I was hunting for trout, so one calm day I 
crifted very quietly up into a rocky cove 
where I knew there was a spawning bed 
in shallow water and right in sight and 
near the camps, and without casting at all 
watched te see what might be working on 
that bed, and very soon I saw the im- 
mense red, white and black fins moving 
slowly and I at once knew it was a trout, 
and very soon he moved around so I saw 
his whole body and he certainly looked 
good to me, and I thought he would weigh 
seven or eight pounds. Well, I wasn’t long 
in getting my fly rod ready. I worked 
back quite a little so he could not see me 


cast, but with all my coaxing and chang- 
ing flies I could not get him to rise, so 
after a while I gave it up and went back 
to camp, but said nothing about the big 
trout I had seen. 

For the next three or four days I used 
tc go out to the pool and fish from half 
an hour to an hour and then come in or 
go somewhere else and get a salmon or 
trout for supper. I saw him several times 
right in the same place, but I could not 
get him to rise to a wet or dry fly. The 
fourth day after first seeing him I dressed 
my line and leader over with deer fat, 
then rubbed the line down with graphite 
$0 both line and leader would float, then 
put on a new Silver Doctor No. 8 that had 
never touched the water and took my 
heavy rod, six-ounce, (I had been using a 
four-ounce “Standard”), and started out 
and worked very carefully around among 
the rocks till I got within casting distance 
of the bed. There was just the slightest 
ripple on the water, an ideal time for 
casting. 

I pulled about forty feet of line off my 
reel into the bottom of the boat and then 
began to cast back and forth in the air to 
get my line out without wetting it or the 
fly, and when I thought I had enough to 
reach where he had been lying I cast the 
fly well out and laid it as lightly on the 
water as I could. The fly, leader and line 
all lay on top of the water as though they 
had been made of cork. I never moved 
a muscle, though the ripple kept the fly 
moving up and down a little and a little 
farther out over the bed. 

Things rested that way for fully a 
minute or two, neither the line or hook 
sinking at all, when all at once there came 
a rush which I could see below the sur- 
face and I think my heart stopped beating 
for an instant when the terrible swirl 
came and the trout took my fly. I guess 
I struck rather harder than I should, but 
1 had my fish fast; then for the next 
fifteen minutes I was kept pretty busy; 
he would rush one way and then the other 
and then try to go under my boat. When 
he tried this last movement I had to give 
him the butt of my rod as I had my anchor 
down on the other side and if he got 
around that I knew my chances of saving 
him were slim. 
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If I had not had my heavy rod I feel 
sure I could not have kept him from going 
around some of the large rocks or around 
my anchor, for he seemed intent upon do- 
ing one or the other. As I was alone, I 
could not row out into deep water and | 
would not call for help, for I always net 
my fish alone even when my friend is with 
me. Once or twice I thought I had him 
conquered but when I would start the net 
toward him he would rush again for some 
big rock and I wou!d have another fight 
with him. At last he seemed to give up 
all at once and turn on his side, and by 
holding the net still in the water and gen- 
tly drawing him over it 1 at last had him 
in it before he knew it. 

The fight was over and my trout, still 
fighting, was in my net in the bottom of 
the boat. Then I called to those in camp 
that I had a fish worth looking at and by 
the time I got to the wharf everyone in 
camp was down there with several sets 
of scales ready to weigh him. He was 
weighed and measured before he was 
through fighting, for he was game to the 
last. 

He weighed just six pounds, measured 
25 inches in length, 1514 inches girth and 
six inches deep and as handsome a shaped 
fish as I ever saw and very brilliant color- 
ings. He was fully large enough to have 
weighed seven or eight pounds, but was 
not feeding, so was very thin. Later I 
saw one or two others even larger than 
mine, but I cut my hand very badly soon 
after this so that I could not do any more 
fly fishing, but I think I had my share of 
sport in the two weeks I fished, as I got 
about fifteen salmon and trout on the fly 
weighing 3 pounds apiece or over and did 
not fish only a small proportion of the 
time. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE AND LADY’S 
GRAND PRIZE—PIKE 
Won by Dr. Mary E. Peck, San Antonio, 
Texas 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 

Weight—16% Ibs. 
Length—41 ins. 
Girth—17 ins. 
Where Caught—Lake Mary, Minnesota. 
Rod—Bristol Steel Casting. 
Reel—“Chicago Casting.” 
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Line—“Octoroon” Waterproof Enam- 
eled Silk. 
Lure—No. 10 Skinner Spoon. 


For several years my husband, Dr. 
Peck, and I have managed to spend a por- 
tion of our vacation angling. Being 
close to the fishing waters at Port Aran- 
sas on the Gulf Coast, just a night’s ride 
from San Antonio, we get much recrea- 
tion and lively sport fighting that game 
salt water fish, the leaping tarpon, with 
regulation light tackle, required of mem- 
bers of the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club 
3elieve me, this is some lively sport, 
taken in connection with frequent con- 
quests of Spanish mackerel, king and jack 
fish, and an occasional shark, but we both 
find this only sharpens our appetite for 
the annual “call to the wilds” of Northern 
Minnesota, with her primeval forests and 
thousands of beautiful lakes, most of them 
abounding with myriads of fish. 

Each year we have cast our lines into a 
dozen or so rivers and lakes new to us, 
explored the promising fishing grounds 
with varying success, in a search for that 
one lake we thought must exist, where the 
big black bass and wall-eyes and “musk- 
ies’ would be hungry during thé hot 
month of August, and where the oldest 
resident on the village cracker box no 
longer harasses you with his many stories 
of the wonderful fishing in that section 
early in the spring and late in the fall, 
when the well-behaved summer tourist has 
departed for parts unknown. 

This year, our good friend, Dr. George 
A. Still, of Kirksville, Missouri, told us of 
the big catches they had been making each 
year near Emily, a little village thirty 
miles from a railroad station in the lake 
region of Crow Wing County, Minnesota, 
where a new lake is opened to view at 
about every mile one travels, so we joined 
their party and by the use of a boat cart 
fished in a different lake nearly every day 
for three weeks. We caught lots of fish, 
too. Six lines brought home fifty-eight 
black bass the first day. 

Next morning, Dr. Peck, casting with 
& pearl minnow, landed over forty-five 
pounds of wall-eyed pike, while from the 
same boat, in one hour’s time, casting with 
a green Dowagiac minnow and pork-rind 
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MARY PECK AND THE PIKE 
trailer, I landed five big Northern pike 
which weighed an even forty pounds, the 
largest weighing twelve pounds. My 
biggest bass, of the small-mouthed variety, 
weighed four and one-half pounds and we 
saw that was too smail to report to the 
FIELD AND STREAM Contest, so we decided 
te investigate the stories we had heard 
of the “whoppers” that had been seen in 
Lake Mary, reached by a row of two miles 
across Lake Emily and through the wild 
rice beds in Little Pine River, connecting 
them. 

We rigged up for the big fish only, 
using my 4% foot Bristol steel casting 
rod, “Octoroon” water-proof enameled 
silk line, (18 lbs. tested strength), and big 
No. 10 Skinner spoon. For lure we used 
the two forward fins and a six-inch strip 
of the belly cut from a small pickerel, 
carefully fastened to the hooks. I used a 
“Chicago” casting reel. 

This appeared to be my lucky day, for 
after two hours of trolling in deep water, 
noon found me with one beautiful 4% Ib. 
wall-eyed pike, several 4 or 5 Ib. pickerel, 
and one big Northern pike which weighed 
15% lbs—not so bad—as each was a 
record fish in its class for our party up to 
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that time. I remember now that the sweet 
corn, toasted on a stick, the fresh high- 
bush cranberry jelly, the pike cooked on 
the coals, and the picnic dishes we had 
with us that noon for lunch, tasted a little 
better than anything I had eaten that 
week. What a difference it makes with 
most everything in life when things are 
“comin’ your way !” 

Rigged as before, and merrily taunted 
by the others that I must beat the morn- 
ing’s record if I were to keep in the lead, 
we started out an hour later, and within 
fifteen minutes I was hooked up with an- 
other big fellow. On the first run he took 
most of my 25 yards of line, though | 
thumbed it all I dared. By this time that 
husband of mine, who, like most of them, 
when their wife gets a strike, assures her 
that the fish is “probably only a weed,” 
saw the big fellow come to the top, break 
water, shoot into the air with those big 
jaws wide open, shaking his old head in a 
vain effort to throw the hook, and ex- 
claimed: “Oh, land him, Mary, land 
him. He’s big as hell!” Grabbing the 
oars, he shot the boat toward the fish, 
enabling me to recover some of my line, 
while Mr. Fish made two more long runs, 
ending with a leap out of the water. 
“Stand up and fight him,” yelled the Doc- 
tor. “You must want to drown me!” I 
think I replied. “No, you haven’t half a 
chance when sitting in that cramped posi- 
tion,” he yelled. ‘Well, if you don’t row 
that boat out I’ll never land him! See! 
He’s circling under now!” But I kept 
my seat and for fifteen minutes I was 
about the busiest somebody you ever saw. 

“Tire him out; he’s well hooked; have 
all the fun you can with him,” suggested 
the man at the oars. It’s so easy for 
someone else to tell you just how to 
handle a fish, you know. “No, sir. I 
want to get him in the boat just as quick 
as I can. There! Catch him as I circle 
around a few times alongside the boat!” 
But the wily rascal must have understood 
me, for he darted out again and I had an- 
other ten minutes of hard fight before 
Dr. Peck would let me try to bring him 
alongside. I have a notion that no real 
sportsman will use a gaff or net to land 
a fresh-water fish, and insist upon a 
method of my own, of tiring the fish until 



































he will let you stroke his back with your 
hand, grabbing the fish behind the gills 
with one hand and placing the other be- 
neath you lift the fish into the boat. 

We used that method this time and 
when that fish flopped into the boat, for 
the next five minutes I thought he would 
pound the bottom out before we could ex- 
tricate the hook. The handy tape line and 
scale were brought into use, and we were 
gratified to learn that No. 2 weighed 16% 
lbs., measured 41 ins. in length and had a 
girth of 17 ins. We hardly thought this 
would be a prize winner, so returned 
twice to Lake Mary, but a twelve and a 
fcurteen pounder were the biggest we suc- 
ceeded in hooking, though both were 
caught by casting. I’m going back again 
next year and get a real big one. 

I find now that my 15% Ib. pike caught 
earlier that day was the second largest 
pike reported during the month of Au- 
gust, and I observe that the 25 Ib. pike, 
winner of the First Grand Prize, was 
caught in Fish Trap Lake, only thirty 
miles from Lake Mary. 

Mary E. PEck. 


ALDRICH BAY——-WATERTON LAKES—ALBERTA 





SECOND GRAND PRIZE—LAKE 
TROUT 


Won by M. R. Cooper, Cardston, 
Alberta 
Weight—25™% Ibs. 
Length—3934 ins. 
Girth—24% ins. 
Where Caught—Waterton Lakes, Alta. 
Rod—Bamboo. 
Reel—Hendryx. 
Line—Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Skinner spoon. 


So you want to know, Mr. Editor, the 
bow, when, and where he was caught, and 
then want it to be a story; now, don’t you 
think that after one has read the rules of 
the contest and looked at the heading, 
“Now tell the truth for once in your life,” 
that it is pretty hard to be asked to tell 
a story, especially a fish story? But then, 
never mind; here goes, and I am going to 
tell you first where. Waterton Lakes Park 
is situated in the southwest corner of Al- 
berta, Can., a tiny park, to be sure, along- 
side her big sister to the south of the In- 
ternational Boundary, but nevertheless one 
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of the most beautiful spots on the North 
American continent, approximately 40 
miles from the nearest railway station and 
in the heart of the mighty Rockies. As 
cne arrives at the station, through never- 
ending fields of grain and enters the little 
Mormon town of Cardston the mountains 
loom up in the distance and one begins to 
hear of the beauties of the spot and the 
fishing that is to come. Then you are 
hurrying to get on the way, and each 
minute seems a week’s delay. Possibly 
you are going to drive out and possibly 
the auto for yours, for there is a good 
road to the park; and now as you leave the 
town behind you and over the rolling 
hills and through the grain, steadily draw- 
ing nearer to the goal, and now suddenly 
there opens to one’s view the long chain 
of the Rockies in all their vastness, and as 
you roll along and cross the Belly River 
rushing northward in its madness, its deep 
blue holes almost tempt one to try his 
“luck,” but the driver says “No,” and then 
quick as a flash there is unrolled in front 
of your eyes a broad lake, the lower of a 
chain of three, “The Waterton Lakes.” 
Here a ford across “Maskinonge” Bay 


and across the river, and then alongside of 
Lake Two to the first of the small pleas- 
ure resorts on Aldrich Bay (picture), and 
then winding around the foot of Bear 
Mountain to the tented village kept by 
Jack Hazzard. Here are the boats which 
are to play an important part in the 
taking, and the launch, and the “Oracle,” 
and here is Lake One, nine miles long and 
varying from % to 1% miles in width and 
stretching away into the United States. 
The chain of Waterton Lakes is about 18 
miles and with the small streams that 
come down from the surrounding moun- 
tains are the anglers’ paradise. Here at 
the camp to meet you when you arrive is 
Mr. Danielson, but known to everybody as 
“Old Carl,” the “Oracle,” who is to pass 
judgment on the prospective nimrod, for 
none venture to say that they are properly 
equipped until Carl says that it is good; 
and then, if you have time, over to the 
Rangers’ camp at Cameron Falls, a bare 
half-mile. 

So much for coming in; and now what 
led up to the taking of the fish. For sev- 
eral years past the writer has been out 
fishing on this series of lakes with Carl, 
rain or shine, and with the little coffee pot 
and frying pan spent many happy hours 
in this, the Mecca of the sportsman. Here 
the brook and speckled trout are waiting 
for you, and the big fellows ready for the 
spoon, but these old men of the deep are 
not to be caught in a moment. Now Carl 
has had a hand in the taking of nearly all 
of the largest of the wary, deep-lying fel- 
lows, and it has been his boast that he 
had always been in the boat when a big 
one was landed, and just to prove that he 
was right, left camp one evening about 6, 
and with Mr. Lyman handling the troll, 
(Carl says that it’s all in the rowing). 
landed a 21-pounder, and then it was 
the “I told you so,’ for we were 
within 30 yards of him when they hooked 
him; but try as we would we couldn’t tie 
or beat him, though several 12- and 16- 
and even 19-pounders came our way until 
Dr. M. O. Malte, of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, drove into our camp 
in a blinding rain storm—wet, but laugh- 
ing—August the first. Carl and I had been 
out the evening before for a half-hour, 
and came in with a 6- and a 12-pounder, 
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and the Doctor caught the fever at once, 
and after lunch (as the grass and the 
bushes were too wet for the Doctor to 
gather his samples of grasses) I suggested 
that we take a boat and go for a short trip 
around Aldrich Bay. No sooner said than 
done, and with a small rowboat and our 
tackle, for mine was all ready, we slowly 
started across the bay to the spot selected 
for that day, equipped with a tried and 
tested Cuttyhunk line of 72 Ibs. test, 300 
feet long, and a Skinner No. 6 willow 
leaf spoon and a treble hook that I had 
feathered with the tail feathers of a 
partridge. The line was allowed to slowly 
run out; I was pulling the boat, for I told 
the Doctor that I knew where the snags 
were at this point and maybe we would be 
lucky enough to miss them, at least for a 
while, and once across and never a nibble. 
Really I thought that we were to go 
empty handed, and the Doctor thought 
that he was the hoodoo, but we made an- 
other turn around and trolled back, and 
again nothing doing; but this time when 
the turn was made it was to be the last 
chance Mr. Fish should have, for we were 
going to other fields, and then all at once 
I nearly lost my companion, and as he 
struggled to regain his poise he yelled 
like a Comanche Indian, “I’ve got him!” 
and I said “O !” snag! for that line 
was like a fiddle string and I am afraid 
that those cuss words wouldn’t look well 
in print. Then the Doctor nearly lost 
his arm, for in the excitement he had 
taken a turn of the line around his hand, 
how, neither knew. Then we decided that 
we had him hooked hard and fast, for he 
made a quick run for the deep and the 
boat started to go backward, and I 
couldn't hold it either, though pulling 
steadily. The Doctor had taken in about 
60 feet of the line when there was a rush 
and the line slacked just for a second and 
I said good-bye, and as the Doctor’s arm 
was getting tired and shaky with all the 
attendant excitement, with the liné stand- 
ing straight up and down and pulling like 
a ton weight he passed it to me to manip- 
ulate for the finals. With a steady series 
of rushes and shakes, determined to rid 
himself of those troublesome barbs, now 
diving straight for the bottom and the 
logs. (for here the bottom is covered with 
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cold logs and trees), now sidewise and 
with both a-quiver with those little 
fellows that chase one another up 
and down one’s spinal column when 
you haven’t him safely aboard, Mr. 
Trout was slowly brought to the surface. 
My! Did you ever feel that moment in 
your life when all depends upon your 
steady hand and when you knew that one 
slip and it would be only “Another Fish 
Story?” Well, this was one of those 
times, and finally, with a last rush and the 
quick aid of my gaff caught fairly in the 
gills, a little upward turn, and Mr. Fish 
landed himself in a final flounce in the 
bottom of the boat, and then, lo! out 
dropped the treble hook minus two of the 
barbs; but he was still secure on that 
home-made barbed gaff. I guessed him at 
18 or 20 pounds and the Doctor more, 
but we were both too much excited to do 
anything but talk for a few minutes, and 
then we fairly flew through the water, but 
not until after the Doctor had left my 
tackle snagged for sure in a root, and we 
had to leave it for another trial to release 
it When we got ashore we weighed him, 
Icoked at him, measured him, and danced 
around him—two boys—I wonder if any- 
one ever gets where they can’t enjoy feel- 
ing the sportsman, no matter how sedate 
or gray. Think how you would feel when 
25% pounds of real live fighting fish 
comes your way, 39% ins. long (105M.), 
24% ins. girth, (63M.) and 12 ins. spread 
of tail laid natural. I had to measure him 
metric for the Doctor. You might easily 
lose your head (in his mouth). We 
wanted his picture, but there was no cam- 
era in camp, so I dressed him and care- 
fully packed him down in the ice at 
Hazzard’s and finally sent him to town, 
where his picture, between the Doctor 
and his colleague, gives some idea of 
his size. 

Mayhap next summer when you come 
out here you will gather round the camp- 
fire and listen to the tales of the one that 
got away, but at any rate the Oracle can 
entertain you with some fair yarns of his 
luck, only he says it’s science. Maybe 
you have been in the wilds and can spin 
some yourself, but come on and drop into 
the Rangers’ cabin at Cameron Falls and 
pull the latch-string. 








SOME NEW GAME RECIPES 


BY IDA COGSWELL BAILEY 


HEN the khaki-clad huntsmen re- 
W turned, expectation on their faces, 

and a fat woodchuck crowding 
from the stuffed hunting-bag, the man- 
ager felt rather dubious. 

“There is something that will be deli- 
cious,” one of the men ventured, deposit- 
ing the woodchuck carefully on the table. 
“He certainly is a fine specimen, so jolly 
fat.” 

“Quite as fine game as ’possum,” an- 
other remarked, gazing anxiously at the 
manager, 

At that she laughed. 

“You remind me of small boys, gentle- 
men,” she said. “I suppose you are 
gently asking me to have it cooked,” 
she added, wisdom being born of long 
experience. 

“Well, yes, if it won’t be too much both- 
er; you do it just like ‘coon,’ you know. I 
can’t exactly tell the process, but it’s sort 
of spicy, and the best yet.” 

So that is how “Woodchuck, Clover 
Style,” happened to be served for the first 
time at the Game Club. 

WOODCHUCK, CLOVER STYLE 

After removing the pelt, place animal 
on ice for 24 hours, then dress as rabbit. 
That is, split body lengthwise (including 
head) and carefully remove all organs, 
especially the little bunches or “kernels” 
under the forepaws, which will otherwise 
impart a strong flavor to the game. Stand 
30 minutes in cold salted water, then 
drain, wipe dry, and sprinkle liberally with 
salt, pepper and a dash of curry. Stuff 
with a highly seasoned prune dressing, 
and sew carefully into shape. The ani- 
mal is then ready to “truss.” To accom- 
plish this successfully, cut the sinews un- 
der both front and hind paws, bending the 
forepaws backward, and the hindpaws 
forward, pinning each securely into posi- 
tion by means of skewers. Tie a string 
around the animal’s neck, then catch it on 


the first set of skewers, pass around the 
body, and fasten securely on the second 
set. Wrap in cheesecloth, and plunge into 
spiced boiling water to cover, simmering 
it one hour. The water should contain 1 
slice of onion, 5 cloves, 1 bay leaf, a two- 
inch stick of cinnamon, 1 tablespoonful of 
vipegar, and 1 teaspoonful of salt. Re- 
move cheesecloth and place woodchuck in 
a baking pan, dredge with 4 cupful of 
flour, allowing part of it to fall on the 
pan, and insert narrow strips of bacon 
along the back. When flour browns, baste 
every 10 minutes for an hour with 3 cup- 
fuls of hot water containing 1% cupful of 
butter and a few spices. 

Remove skewers and string, lay wood- 
chuck on a bed of clover blossoms and 
leaves (as that is the favorite food of the 
little animal), and garnish with strips of 
bacon and lemon slices alternately on 
back, bits of pimentoes in the eye-sockets, 
and a slice of lemon in the mouth. Serve 
with the gravy from baking pan, further 
seasoned with '% cupful stuffed olives, 
sliced; 2 tablespoonfuls minced cooked 
onion and % cupful sliced cooked carrot. 
The flavor is delicious, a cross between 
duck and squirrel, yet more delicate than 
either. 

The prune stuffing is also particularly 
good with duck. 

PRUNE STUFFING 

1% cupfuls unsweetened cooked prunes, 
cut into bits. 

1 cupful English walnut meats. 

2 cupfuls soft bread crumbs. 

1 teaspoonful salt. 

lg teaspoonful pepper. 

1 teaspoonful onion, minced fine. 

Boiling water to moisten. 
teaspoonful curry powder. 
teaspoonful savory. 

4 teaspoonful thyme. 
teaspoonful marjoram. 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, melted. 
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Mix ingredients in order given, making 
it rather moist. 

Our club is situated in the foothills of 
the Berkshires, just across the State line 
separating Connecticut from Massachu- 
setts. The tumultuous brook, with its un- 
expected, quiet pools, tumbling through 
the gorge and the numerous smaller 
streams feeding the ponds and _ lake, 
abound in brook-trout, while the ponds 
and lake are stocked with the “lake” va- 
riety. The most delicate of all fish in 
flavor, and the most beautiful of all fish 
to behold, it seemed a positive crime 
against gastronomy and good digestion to 
serve it fried; so the manager decided to 
depart from custom and serve trout in 
unusual ways. 

The following recipes made this pos- 
sible. 

TROUT BAKED IN MILK 


Dress the fish as usual, removing head, 
fins, and tail. Place in buttered agate 
baking-pan, dredge with flour, allowing 1 
teaspoonful to each fish, and sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Dot with bits of butter, 
and smother fish in heated thin cream. 
Place in oven and bake until tender, about 
20 minutes. The fish will absorb much of 
the cream, and the balance will be thick- 
ened by the flour, which can be served 
with the fish as a sauce. 


TROUT A LA GAME CLUB 

Prepare trout as usual, but do not re- 
move head and tail. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, wrap in cheesecloth and 
plunge into boiling fresh fish broth and 
simmer until tender, from 15 to 25 min- 
utes, according to the size of the fish. 
Serve whole on heated plates with lemon, 
butter and garnish of watercress. By this 
process the beautiful fish markings are 
preserved. 

FISH BROTH 


For cooking trout or other delicate small 
fish. 
1% lb. whitefish. 
2 quarts cold water. 
2 tablespoonfuls minced onion. 
2 tablespoonfuls minced carrot. 
Salt and pepper to taste. 
Y4 teaspoonful celery salt. 
Bit of bay leaf. 
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1 sprig parsley. 

3 cloves. 

Cut fish in small pieces, add all other 
ingredients and let come to a boil. Skim 
and simmer 1% hours, strain, season and 
use as indicated. This also makes a good 
foundation for a fish bisque, or a clear fish 
bouillon. 

A favorite pastime, particularly among 
the small boys, is catching frogs, an espe- 
cially delightful process, because it has 
the charm of the unexpected, and to 
dangle uncertainly over the edge of the 
water, never knowing when one is liable 
to tumble in, is excitement for any young- 
ster. But as the boy progresses beyond 
Russian suits, his soul longs for a frog- 
gun, and begging wood from the carpenter 
and a few nails, he spends hours in mak- 
ing it, a murderous-looking weapon with 
a bayonet attachment operated by strong 
elastic. And when he outgrows this, there 
is always the first small rifle to be antici- 
pated, with the ever-replenished supply of 
frogs. Of course, the best part of catch- 
ing them is eating the legs afterward 
Then, too, perhaps someone is fortunate 
enough to trap an eel—that is why “Frogs’ 
Legs, Eel Style,” chanced to find favor in 
the summer menu. 

FROGS’ LEGS, EEL STYLE 


Dress eel as usual, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, roll in cornmeal and fasten 
into circular shape with a skewer. Brown 
slowly in frying-pan (using salt pork for 
the fat), and transfer to the center of a 
hot round platter. Skin frogs’ legs, dredge 
with salt and pepper and roll in cornmeal, 
frying like the eel. Arrange in groups 
around eel, each group being separated by 
slices of broiled tomato overlapping each 
other and radiating toward the center. 
Fill the center opening with a salad of 
watercress dressed with Italian dressing 
and garnish it with a huge daisy, making 
the petals of hard-cooked egg-white and 
the center of sifted hard-cooked yolk. 

ITALIAN DRESSING 

6 tablespoonfuls olive oil. 

2 tablespoonfuls vinegar. 

YZ teaspoonful salt. 

2 tablespoonfuls tomato ketchup. 

YZ teaspoonful Worcestershire sauce. 
\ teaspoonful pepper. 
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THE ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT OF THE 
CAMP FIRE CLUB 


FOUR DAYS OF STRENUOUS OUTDOOR SPORT AT ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S PLACE, “WYNDY. 


GOUL,” COS COB, CONN, 


AS EXPERIENCED BY TWO NOVICES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PICTORIAL NEws Co. 


“ ASSUM, we’re here. Yeah, bo; 
¥ whar do we pitch the urban 
hutch?” enquired Bill and I, as we 
cascaded a battery of artillery and ninety 
pounds of duffle out of the auto. “Lean 
us up against it 
“Site 14; ‘round there back of the Red 
Lodge for yours,” flung at us Kelley, of 
the Reception Committee, as he sailed 
past us with a bundle of tags in each 
hand and a _ has-anybody-here-seen Ris- 
teen expression on his face. “Register, 
please.” 
We done it. Then we draped our gun 
and rod cases all over us, hoisted the 








duffle on our heads and started off through 
the forest, threading our way through 
teurs of all kinds and degrees until we 
came to a huge red tepee decorated all 
over with thunder-birds and other mar- 
tial creatures. We stopped, awe-stricken, 
and did obeisance. 

“Who’s your friend?” I whispered, 
pointing to a huge thunder-bird on the 
border. 

“That’s the guy that put the.see in Se- 
ton,” husked Bill. “Let’s get out of this 
before they catch us and boil us for a pair 
of fresh lobsters.” 

Presently we found our number nailed 
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to a sapling and set about pitching camp. 
Judging from the noise all over the woods 
there must have been fifty more tents 
going up all around us. Appeared before 
us Moosehide Miller, who edits that feeble 
wheeze known as FIELD AND STREAM, 
wearing an engaging leer and brandishing 
a ready camp axe to help us with the tent. 

“Great stuff,” quoth he, looking criti- 
cally over our equipment. “Here’s the 
game, boys,” he counseled, “horn into 
every event in the programme—provided 
you're any good at it at all—not with any 
nope of winning, but with a humble desire 
to witness the feats of arms of others, 
and, incidentally, drive in a peg or two 
yourself.” 

“I gotcha,” grinned Bill; “meet you in 
the boob class every time.” 

“Sure thing! That’s where this coon 
belongs,” agreed Miller cheerily as he 
helped us with the tent before setting out 
for Spion Kop, or “Forester’s Knob,” as 
we dubbed it, seeing that Coffin, Tuomey, 
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Hornaday, Phillips and himself all hang 
out there together. 

As far as I knew, we never over- 
looled a bet throughout the entire pro- 
gramme,—excepting the horse packing 
and lariat throwing, which are out of our 
line. The first events were bait-casting, 
distance and accuracy; so we put in an 
evening night-casting for bass in the dim 
coves of Pipestave Lake without a strike, 
but with much good practice salted 
away, particularly in untangling lures 
from the bushes. The bait accuracy was 
at 40, 50 and 60 feet instead of the usual 
50, 65 and 80-foot distances; five casts at 
each target, and any standard bait-casting 
rod, any lure and any line over 8 pounds 
breaking strength were allowed. Bill and 
I swiped valiantly into the contest, but 
were overtaken by the vengeance of the 
devil for our sins, getting a backlash at 
nearly every cast. Dave Abercrombie 
won the event with 96 per cent., Warren 
Miller second, 94 per cent. 
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Then we girded up our loins for the bait 
distance. “Hold me, lest I fall off the 
dock!” gurgled Bill, looking despairingly 
at the 110-foot mark. Bill was the orig- 
inal Rube Marquard when it came to do- 
ing convulsions with the five-foot bait 
rod, but the inevitable cherk of the back- 
lash shamed him at each swipe, and we 
landed, kersplash, among the also-rans. 
Dave won the event, average 72.3; Mil- 
ler second, 67.6. 

Then we helped Arthur Rice eat his 
lunch with a shoe horn, and Warner of- 
fered us a pail of French salad dressing, 
which Bill gulped down under the impres- 
sion it was “soup.” It’s wonderful what 
throats these inveterate Prairie Dogsters 
possess, 

After lunch we grabbed our guns and 
went over to the novice trap shoot, where 
Jack Fanning, of the Du Pont Company, 
was working up champion squad material 
out of the raw stuff. And Jack was some 
pedagogue, embrace it from us; he had 
the squad hitting ‘em in no time, and E. 
H. Morse broke 21 x 25 on his first ven- 
ture. 

“You hard-boiled egg, who are you?” 
said Jack to Bill, who was headed right 
for the dub squad with only four birds 
broken. 

“Git away, kid. I’m the geezer that puts 
the fans on Fanning,” retorted Bill, un- 
abashed. 

“You’re rotten,” explained Jack. Get 
a brace on yourself now, and watch out 
which is your trap. See, it’s No. 3. Your 
bird will go right over there to your 
right. Hold directly over No. 3 trap, 
come up with the bird, keeping him just 
over your rib. Follow through and pull 
as you go—that’s the stuff! Smash ‘em 
every time!” as Bill reduced his pigeon to 
fragments. We broke 14 and 17 respect- 
ively with Jack at our elbow, and inci- 
dentally got stung hard by the trap-shoot- 
ing microbe. 

Then back to the lake, where we horned 
into the canoe straight-away event. His 
nibs, Judge Miller, gave us all our in- 
structions and we raced in pairs, starting 
from a mark ten feet from shore, launch- 
ing the canoes on the run and paddling 
our hearts out around a staked course. 
Eames, Jr., and Jack Dickerson tied on 


three minutes flat, but Dickerson was pe- 
nalized one second for the combined sins 
of a sloppy getaway and shipping water, 
which put them first and second respect- 
ively. 

Then Dave’s old cow horn called us all 
to mess,—and they were some feeds, too, 
best menus ever; no doctor could have 
made a better combination of meats and 
vegetables for all-around good health. 

After supper, a roaring camp fire and 
music by Jimmy Clark’s fearless band, 
but the big feature was W. H. J. Nourse’s 
story-telling. We laughed ourselves all 
out of shape as this genius unwound tale 
after tale, concluding with some alleged 
experiences of his and Doc Cook’s at the 
North Pole. 

Next morning we opened up with a dive 
in the lake, and Bill came down to break- 
fast fresh as a daisy. “Say, Jack, did y’ 
hear about the devil?” he hollered as we 
flung ourselves on the eats. 

“No—suh,” quoth Dickerson; “who's 
he?” 

“Why, he’s the wop that put the horns 
on Hornaday!” screeched Bill, dodging, 
but the Doc never crabbed it, as he and 
Pinacate Phillips were busy hitting the 
chuck. But old man Chase was the orig- 
inal feeder, though. It took four strong 
coons and an errand boy from the Prairie 
Dog to keep him occupied! Quoth Miller: 


“O'1 I had a little rooster and he had a wooden leg, 

And every other day he laid a golden egg, 

He was the nicest little rooster we had around the 
farm, 

—And another little-drink wouldn’t do any harm.’ 


“Them’s my sentiments,” chortled Chase 
as they touched glasses. “Hear about the 
hen?” 


“Oh I had an old hen and her nest was on a root,” 
etc., etc. 


“Here’s another,” says Risteen, peeling 
off some more Turkey. And so it went all 
down the tables. Breakfast in camp is 
strong sustenance, gather it from this! 

Shouldering our rifles and shotguns, we 
set out again for the second novice trap 
shoot and the rifle shoot. Eugene Du Pont 
was already at the traps and was good 
enough to run off a little preliminary 
shoot of 25, lending me that famous dou- 
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ble gun of his that has figured in so 
many big events. I was able to break 
18 with the old warrior, and, believe me, 
it’s a fascinating game, and in the novice 
event which followed I trimmed Bill, for 
which the red gods be thanked. 

Over we went to the rifle range. Good 
old John Gaines was on the job, assisted 
by Walker and King, his fellow commit- 
teemen. Incidentally, John stayed there 
two whole days, missing many of the other 
events himself, as every man in the Club 
must have his crack at the target and the 
disappearing bear. 

“Insignificant peanut, who are you?” 
thundered Gaines, glaring down into Bill’s 
cheerful map. 

“I’m the guy that knocks the eyes out 
of eyesinglass,” came back Bill, glib as a 
parrot. 

“Where shall I ship your remains?” 
enquired John, drawing the father of all 
the six-pistols from his belt. 

“I have here a Spanish war relic,— 
stocked her myself,—trot out your bear,” 
ordered Bill blithely. 

There was considerable noise to us, take 
it from me. Boom! would go Bill’s old 
meat gun, and “Clean miss” would come 
wriggling up out of the telephone. He did 
17 x 30, a disgraceful score. You had 
five shots at the standard target at 100 
yards and three shots at the disappearing 
bear, which showed up for three seconds 
per time. Bill and I shut both eyes and 
landed securely in the boob class with 22 
and 20 respectively, counting in the bear. 
The general run of the club shooting 
was, however, much higher, ranging 
from 36 up to 50 out of a possible 60, 
including target and bear. George D. 
Pratt won the event at 50, Newsome, 
second, 49. 

Bill looked sad as we went away. “I’m 
wondering, chum,” said he in answer to 
my query, “how it is humanly possible to 
miss a bear 6 feet long and nearly 4 feet 
high at 100 yards; yet everybody’s doing 
it,—now and then. 

“Same complaint the guides always 
make of their sports—you shot too high 
and too soon. Nearly everyone tears 
loose in two seconds,—I timed ’em. It’s 
only twelve inches from the heart of that 
bear to over his back, and ditto under 


him, so you have to do four ring or better 
to hit him at all, and you need all of 
three seconds to do it. Let’s beat it for 
the fly accuracy.” 

We had a lovely time in this event. 
Like most other plain, unvarnished trout 
fishermen, we broke even with the experts 
on the 30-foot distance, began to wobble 
at 40 feet, and petered out in the 50 feet. 
I think the damage we did amounted to 
fifth and sixth places, but we were 
there, you understand. Anyone who can 
make even a decent showing in all of the 
events of the Camp Fire Club Encamp- 
ment must be an all-around sportsman; 
in fact, ore of the aims of the Club is 
to develop good, handy men instead of 
specialists. Dave Abercrombie won the 
fly-casting accuracy with 11 demerits. 
Emlyn M. Gill, of dry-fly fame, second, 
with 26 demerits. Kenneth Fowler won 
the Distance Handicap—cast 61 handicap, 
19, with E. M. Gill second, cast 78, 
scratch, 

Then we performed the ceremony 
known as lunch, after which we went 
over and moved in on the revolver con- 
test. The Club has its experts at the six- 
gun as well as in every other event, and we 
needed a strong grip on our nerve to go 
up against men like Proctor and Deming, 
who were just raised on a revolver diet. 
However, we left our dent on the target 
with 25x50 in the sweepstakes. Dr. 
Parker Syms won the sweepstakes with 
57; and the rapid-fire scores were: George 
D. Pratt, 39; H. W. Hall, 38; distance, 15 
yards. Time, 15 seconds, 5 shots. 

A distant bugle call told us that the 
canoe portage race was on, so we hurried 
over to the lake, where Hadden was al- 
ready marshalling the contestants in the 
East cove. The opposing teams started 
off, one with a canoe load of duffle pad- 
dling over a mile of water course, and the 
other with their empty canoe on their 
shoulders running off down the 350-yard 
portage. Arrived at the North cove, 
these took a canoe load of duffle and 
started down the lake, while the other 
team, on arriving at North cove, unloaded 
their duffle and ran over the portage with 
the empty canoe. As that human levia- 
than, Jack Dickerson, and long, rangy 
Eames, Jr., formed one of the teams, it 
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TWO TYPICAL CAMPS 
Prof. Tuomey, Dr. W. T. Hornaday, Wm. E. Coffin and W. C. Demorest 
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THE CANOE TILTING CONTEST 
Marshall McLean and J. C. Eames (winners) overthrowing Dickerson and Tilt. 
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looked good to us for a return ticket to 
the third-term class,—but we butted in, 
just the same. The Lord loveth a cheer- 
ful sport. Dickerson and Eames won; 
Nourse and Cairns second. 

The horse-packing bet we overlooked, 
not being very well acquainted with this 
quadruped. Setter dog for mine, when 
it comes to choosing the Noblest Friend 
of Man. Proctor and George D. Pratt 
won, Abercrombie and Tilt second. 

Dickerson won the horse-packing sin- 
gles, 9 minutes, 57 seconds; Proctor, 
second, 10 minutes, 30 seconds. 

But we were all there on the toma- 
hawk, as we winged the post at every fan. 
This is Dan Beard’s especial stunt and 
nearly everybody in the club took a fling 
at it. Marshall McLean won, Warren” 
Miller second, throwing Cree style. 

“Come on, Bill, there’s no more damage 
we can do here,” said I, as Dave’s cow 
horn began to moo. “I love my little 
hatchet, but, oh, you eats!’ So we led the 
charge on the chuck wagon, and after we 
had forked out a square meal and used up 
two coons running over the Prairie Dog 
R R., there came a procession of twinkling 
lights through the forest and a rout of 
revellers appeared singing a roaring 
chanty and bearing a huge birthday cake, 
four feet across, for this was President 
Danny Beard’s birthday and the Camp 
Fire Club had not forgotten. Amid love 
songs to dear old Dan, “Carve dat ’Pos- 
sum” and “For He’s a Jolly Good Fel- 
low,” Dan cut up the cake with a hunting 
knife, gave us all his blessing, and told us 
he would fix things with St. Peter so that 
there would always be a camp fire to wel- 
come us somewhere inside the pearly por- 
tals over the Big Divide. 

After which Seton lit the Council Fire 
with the rubbing stick and certain novices 
were initiated with dire rites and cere- 
monies. One poor damphool smashed an 
egg all over himself trying to slap a quar- 
ter under a moving hat and then got 
poled clear over a lemon box as he stooped 
to identify a fictitious animal concealed 
therein. Most notable was the initiation 
of W. H. J. Nourse, who has come by 
much honorable advancement in the South 
African and Soudan campaigns. They 


branded him with a red-hot hunting knife 
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and made him run the gauntlet, kneeling 
with an egg held at arm’s length in a 
spoon, but all through it that pipe of 
Nourse’s puffed as steadily as an old 
clock. Some nerve, yes? And all through 
it he passed out flashes of apt but Irish 
comment that convulsed the initiators. 
He’s the one white hope that can always 
come back. 

Up betimes next morning with consid- 
erable of a hang-over from the wee sma’ 
hours, but what’s the curfew bell between 
friends? Bill wrecked every chord he 
got into last night. I can see Jimmy 
Clark’s warblers now—Fowler, Gregor, 
Sperry, Miller, Farrelly—bending their 
heads together over a close harmony 
chord. Then Bill would get hold of what 
he considered his end of the harmony and 
let out a bellow like a Georgia cornfield 
nigger,—Bing! Good-night,—out would 
go that chord like somebody had turned 
a fire extinguisher on it. 

We took a crack at the fly distance 
event for an eye-opener—that is, we 
edged in for a trial cast. There were only 
three that stayed in on the finals—Gill, 
Abercrombie and Kenneth Fowler—and 
the dry-fly master won with 78 net, fol- 
lowed by David A., second. It was about 
time that Davy took a second somewhere. 
Did you ever see such uniform, all-around 
excellence in a fat party, 150 years young, 
in your life before as in D. A.’s form all 
over these events? 

Then we went over to the revolver 
shoot and hung up 17 x 25 in the rapid- 
fire event,—nowhere near good enough 
to win, gentle reader. Proctor corralled 
the silver medal at 39 x 50, with Harlow 
Brooks second, 38 x 50, for the main club 
contest. 

The quail shoot next claimed our un- 
divided attention. You walked up on the 
traps with your gun below the shoulder, 
and at any moment were likely to flush a 
bevy of clay pigeons. Here was a chance 
for the field shot to show class, and How- 
ard Hadden attended to this detail in great 
shape, winning the event with 13 x 20, 
followed by Albert Tilt at 12 x 20. Bill 
and I were among the also-rans with seven 
and eight birds apiece. 

Then came the best event of the day, 
the rifle team plate shoot. The eight best 
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men out of seventy-odd competitors were 
divided into two teams of four men each. 
I want you to note the composition of 
these teams, for they were the ones you 
would expect to make good; all seasoned 
big-game hunters—cool, consistent shots 
at the target and not liable to get excited 
over the bear: Team 1. Dave Abercrom- 
bie, John Phillips, Harlow Brooks, of the 
7th Regiment, and Newsome. Team 2. 
George D. Pratt, Dr. Hornaday, Joseph 
Howe and A. B. Proctor. Each team 
shot at the other team’s plates, and if the 
plate bearing any man’s number was hit, 
he was dead and counted out by the um- 
pires. At the word “Go” a furious fusil- 
lade broke out. Nothing doing in smashed 
crockery at the first volley. Lever rifles 
jammed, bolt guns had to be reclipped, 
and excitement reigned supreme. Then 
in an instant plates 1 to 4 went down, scor- 
ing a complete victory for Abercrombie’s 
team. 

Then we all tore loose at the remaining 
four plates, and they were down to the 
last one in three seconds, showing that 
some fine young material had been over- 
looked in the tryout. Bill got No. 7 with 
his Santiago meat gun by aiming two feet 
below it to the left. 

Next we had a bum bear shoot for those 
who had missed the bear once or more in 
the first tryout. Bill and I belonged in 
that worshipful company and succeeded 
in retrieving somewhat of our lost repu- 
tations. 

Sounded from afar the distant blare 
of Bert Tilt’s bugle, and soon the battle- 
field was empty and the bleachers full as 
the onions came to bat. Arthur Rice had 
some more beer—that is, Sperry said it 
was beer; see Arthur for details. 

After dinner we laid violent hands on 
our shotguns and hiked over to the big 
field for the championship trap event. 
Under Jack Fanning’s careful tutelage, a 
number of novices felt encouraged to en- 
ter this event, among them Bill and I, and 
we nearly poled Scorer Cairns off the 
pigeon barrel by announcing that fact. 
Jack Dickerson won this event with 22x 
25, Eugene Du Pont second at 21. Bill and 
I broke 16 and 11 saucers, rights, lefts and 
straightaways, which shows what Fan- 
ning can do with the green goods when 
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they are properly inoculated with the clay 
bird virus. 

The next stunt was to go and catch Dr. 
Parker Sym’s boomerang in your hat. He 
throws it like a native bushman and it 
soared all about the field looking for 
Horace Pratt, but found him not, no, no 
at all. At each throw it would finally 
come whirling back home looking for some 
nice soft neck on which to alight. If 
you didn’t get it in your hat, it got you. 

Back to the lake again, to enter into the 
sturgeon spearing event. We hoped to 
see those old rival teams, Dickerson and 
Tilt vs. Miller and Warner, but the latter 
were disqualified for “intentional ram- 
ming” though, as both canoes were going 
full tilt for the sturgeon, and one ran 
across the bows of the other, I do not see 
how it could have been avoided. How- 
ever, Dickerson and Tilt bested all 
comers and won the event. But in the 
canoe-tilting event there was a different 
story, as the redoubtable Jack was 
bowled out of his saddle by Warner 
after a lengthy battle, Warner being, 
however, disqualified for kneeling, and 
Marshall McLean and J. C. Eames won 
the event. 

These two contests were something of 
a breather, being strenuous enough in all 
conscience, but Bill and I reported, nev- 
ertheless, for the flapjack contest which 
followed. Bill made the usual beginner’s 
mistake, not enough pork in the pan, and 
his cake stuck like a fiend to the bottom of 
the pan. I was so slow with mine that 
the boys all came around to tell me the 
war was over long before it looked good 
to eat. Walker won: 92 points, including 
making a fire, mixing a batter, greasing 
his pan, frying a six-inch cake and flap- 
ping it. Howard Hadden second, 91 
points. 

The water-boiling contest which fol- 
lowed was very similar. Won by Albert 
Tilt; Dr. Knause, second. 

Then came the Man-Fishing Exbh‘bitior 
by Jack Dickerson and Dave Abercrom. 
bie. While the preparations were going 
on, Mrs. Seton escorted two fair damseis 
into a canoe and they paddled out into 
the middle of the lake the better to view 
the exhibition. Much admiring comment 
from the hundreds of Camp Firers on 
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THE NOVICE SQUAD UNDER JACK FANNING 
From left to right: Miller, Morse, Upham, Sperry and J. C. Eames, Jr. 
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THE REVOLVER SWEEPSTAKES 
Won by Dr. Parker Syms, Newsome firing. 
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THE CLUB RIFLE MATCH 
Won by Geo. D. Pratt. Chas. Farrelly firing. 
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HORSE PACKING CONTEST, DOUBLES 
Tilt and Abercrombie packing (Dickerson holding horse) won by A. B. Proctor 
and Geo. D. Pratt. 
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shore, in spite of the veils the ladies wore 
to hide their lovely faces from view. 
Suddenly they arose and attempted to 
change places in the canoe, when—hor- 
rors! they upset and fell screaming into 
the lake. Instantly uproar and confusion 
reigned supreme, stout hearts quailed in 
agony of suspense, and heroes of many a 
hunting trip dashed off coat and shoes to 
rescue the sinking damsels. But Nourse, 
he of the eleven Nile rescues and the Vic- 
toria Cross, and Carl Rungius, Rocky 
Mountain big-game hunter and famous 
painter, were already breaking their pad- 
dies as their swift canoes shot over the 
water, while Elmer Gregor and E. H. 
Morse flung themselves frantically inta 
the only available boat. But,—just as 
Nourse arrived on the scene of the upset, 
with a Carnegie medal already firmly in 
his grasp, the girls having gone down for 
the last time, off came the veils and up 
bobbed the blushing and hairy linea- 
ments of Elting Warner and Fred Sperry. 
Nourse aimed an exasperated swipe of 
his paddle at Sperry as the peals of laugh- 
ter rang out along shore, but didn’t get 
him. It was the best hoax ever pulled off 
in this club of many historic hoaxes, and 
we all laughed an hour by the clock and 
pinned a wooden medal on Nourse as big 
as a baseball body protector. 

Then the inspiring strains of the 
“Grand Ramble” arose, and we marched 
in column of fours over to Seton’s manor, 
where our host and hostess entertained us 


royally. Then back to the Grand Feast, 
everybody happy and squiffy, said feast 
being some orgy. Presentation of medals, 
and auction of club chowder pots, in the 
midst of which there came marching 
out of the woods, to the tune of 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” a mob of 
seventeen mokes playing kazoos, and 
the minstrel show of Jimmy Clark’s 
Fearless Band was on. The four bones 
were Horace Pratt, Jack Dickerson, How- 
ard Hadden and Jimmy Clark, and there 
were solos by Farrelly, Cairns (interlocu- 
tor), Fowler and Clark. Also some red- 
hot banjo solos and rousing choruses. 
From first to last it was full of snap and 
go, and it is doubtful if any amateur min- 
strel gathering could beat it. We hope to 
see it repeated at some of the Club din- 
ners this year. 

After that Cherry Kearton, the moving 
picture photographer, gave his new Indian 
tiger-hunt pictures, never seen before in 
this country, followed by a general ad- 
journment to the Prairie Dog. 

Next morning the thousand bird voices 
of Seton’s forest aroused us early and we 
struck camp, folding up the tent in which 
we had spent five happy, strenuous days. 
Loading up the auto, we turned on a raft 
of power and said good-bye to Cos Cob, 
Seton and all that his generous hospitality 
stands for. 

Did we have a good time? Well, if 
FIELD AND STREAM ever prints this Glub 
of Gloom you can judge for yourself. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
BY WARREN H. MILLER, M. F. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DAME & Brooks’ “TREES oF NEW ENGLAND” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE BIRCHES 


family with the black birch, but to 
the woodsman artd the forester when 
you say “birch” you méan ‘the canoe tree, 
and all others receive the qualifying ad- 
jective, red, yellow, black or white to dis- 
tinguish them from the birch, the woods- 


B temity yi generally head the birch 


man’s tree of all trees—his shelter, trans- 
portation, sheet material{ writing tablets, 
fuel, tinder, food, \drink~and framing- 
wood. Between them the various mem- 


bers of the birch family cover nearly all_ 


the forested area of North America. (The 


“Canoe birch extends from northernmost 


Alaska over the entire forested Hudson 
Bay country as far south as our northern 
tier of States—New England. New York, 
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Northern Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Washington. The red is the 
birch of the South, covering the entire 
Mississippi basin and the Southern At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast and extending as far 
north as the southern limit of the canoe 
birch. The yellow is the Appalachian and 
Great Lakes species, with the black hav- 
ing nearly the same range, while the 
white birch is our Atlantic Coast “unde- 
sirable,” extending from bluenose land 
along the coast to Delaware and not far- 
ther west than New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Your first inquiry will be as to quick 
and positive identification of the species, 
for the properties and uses of the various 
birches are enough different to demand 
of the woodsman that he distinguish one 
from another at sight. Perhaps compari- 
son of the species nearly alike to the cas- 
ual first glance will serve best to fix in 
the reader’s mind the essential differences. 
For instance, here are two birches with 
more or less chalky white bark: One is 
a canoe birch, the one you are going to 
use, and the other a white birch, which 
you emphatically do not want. The bark 
of the canoe birch is white, but with a 
tinge of brown, and the white will rub off 
on your sleeve. The bark of the white 
birch is also snow-white, but mottled with 
black spots, and there will be a little tri- 
angular black patch under every place 
where a branch springs from the trunk. 
Cut into them with your knife. With your 
canoe birch you find layer on layer of thin 
reddish bark; with the other, under the 
single layer of white bark (which splits 
fiendishly unless you are ever so careful), 
is the green sap bark, which turns black 
on exposure to the weather. Examine the 
leaves. There is no mistaking the white 
birch leaf, for it is the only birch with 
a long, narrow, pointed hastate leaf, 
notched and dented with a regular, oppo- 
site series of dents, bringing it down to a 
long, sharp, notched point. The canoe 
birch, on the contrary, has a roundish full 
leaf, broad and serrate, without dents, and 
the point is short. The stem is also much 
shorter than that of the white birch. In 
general, this amount of differentiation 
will not be needed except in large trees 
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two feet and more in diameter, for the 
white birch is prone to grow in natural 
coppice of small siender trees, 4 to 8 
inches in diameter, three or four shoots 
to the root, and the two trees occur over 
the same range only in the East. 

The white birch, when young, has no 
white bark, all its twigs and branches be- 
ing reddish-yellow. It may then be taken 
for the red birch, except for its charac- 
teristic leaf. Both will grow in swamps 
and wet soils, but the somewhat alder- 
shaped leaf of the red birch, serrate and 
irregularly notched, without the long, thin 
point, tells the difference. The yellow and 
black birches are quite hard to distinguish 
apart. Both occur over the same range, 
both have an oblong, pointed, serrate leaf, 
and both have aromatic bark. And yet 
the differences are quite easily remem- 
bered. The outer bark of the yellow birch 
is faded brownish gray or silvery yellow, 
often curled in little ribbons of bark up 
and down the trunks in mature trees. The 
black birch has a rich, dark, mahogany- 
colored bark, smooth and cherry-like, 
much more aromatic even in young trees. 
Then the leaves of the yellow are double 
serrate; that is, two saw teeth to the 
notch, irregular, while the black is single 
serrate, regular and even. Both trees 
grow to eighty feet in height and two 
feet diameter in favorable locations, and 
both prefer rich soil along the borders 
of lakes and streams where they can lean 
out over the water in graceful curves and 
charm the eye of every canoe traveler 
that passes. 

All the birches are wing seeders from 
small stumpy catkins which form their 
fruit. Wherefore, to the northeast of 
any mature seeding tree you will surely 
find a dense thicket of saplings, the seeds 
having blown there on~the prevailing 
southwest winds of September, when rip- 
ening occurs. Each catkin contains fifty 
to one hundred tiny winged seeds, most 
of which are fertile, as the catkin was 
formed from a dense raceme of tiny flow- 
rets, male and female, on the same tree. 
The seeds of the white and yellow birches 
are tiny round propellers, with the seed 
for a center, and will spin along for a 
mile or so in a high wind, and, as the 
white in particular will grow in dry, sun- 
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WHITE BIRCH (Betula Populifolia) 





baked soil as well as moist, it quickly pop- 
ulates the forest clearings left bythe lum- 
bermen. As the foliage ig too|thin to 
keep the sun off the*forest soil, the humus 
quickly dries out, making it impossible for 
the oaks and conifers to start from seed, 
so that the only rerhedy for the forester 
is to replant these birch thickets with 
transplants. Seed sowing and spot sow- 
ing have both failed-in almost all cases. 

Now, as to the uses of the various 
birches. Beginning with the most worth- 
less, the white birch, the bark will split 
villainously when you peel it and may 
only be had in small pieces, yet with care 
passable box work may be made of it. 
The wood of the white birch splits easily, 
checks on seasoning, is weak, soft and 
perishable, and finds its principal use as 
wood pulp, spool stock, wood-turning, etc. 
For the woodsman it makes a passable 
wood for cooking fires, as it burns well 
when green and makes no creosoty smoke. 

Black birch is one of the sweetest and 
best-broiling woods for the cooking fire. 
It is strong, stiff and hard, easily worked 
for all jobs of penknife whittling. A log 
or two of it on your night fire will give 
you many a dreamy hour watching its 
flames, for the essential oils and resins in 
it produce quantities of tiny blow-flames, 
fascinating and beautiful to watch as the 
pipe smoke drifts lazily from your lips. 
Twigs of black birch burn quicker and 
better green than seasoned, whence for 
a quick fire to “bile the kittle” and broil 
a partridge it is your tree. In the arts its 
fine-grained, dark-reddish wood, stained 
to imitate mahogany, gives it a prominent 
place in cabinet-making, table tops, e<c. 

The wood of the yellow birch is very 
stiff and hard, which makes it a good ma- 
terial for framing wood, hoops, skis, 
sledge runners, etc. It burns as readily 
green as does black birch, and the curls of 
bark, shredded, make good tinder. In the 
arts you will find it doing,duty in nearly 
all furniture as(leg§ .rungs, chair sides, 
table and bureat/tops, etc. 

Foremost of all the birches for the 
woodsman’s crafts is the canoe or paper 
birch. An Indian will make his entire 
canoe of it if cedar is not available for 
the frame and sheathing. While few of 
us have the time to attempt building a 
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canoe of it, many would like to put up a 
permanent shack of its bark when out in 
summer camping in some locality which 
looks like “home” to you. As the tree will 
die when you bark it, cut it down first, 
placing two log billets for it to fall on 
without burying itself in the duff. Mark 
off along the prostrate trunk as many 
clear lengths free of big branches as you 
can and girdle the trunk at the end of 
each section. Join your girdles with 
lengthwise slits and work the bark off 
with a spud, which you can fashion out 
of a short three-inch pole by making a 
broad, flat point with your hatchet. If 
your tree was two feet in diameter, your 
sections will peel off six feet long, more 
or less, and as wide as the length of the 
cut joining the girdling rings. The pieces 
are spread flat in the sun to dry for sev- 
eral days, suppled in water and are then 
ready for use. The best form for the 
shack to take is the Baker lean-to, over 
the frame of which the pieces are fitted, 
sewed with twine and spruce roots and 
gummed with pine and balsam resin mixed 
with enough grease to make it flexible 
when cold. The bark is further available 
to make any kind of a container, from a 
trout creel to a camp bucket. ‘Split thin, 
you can write a symphony/er etch a draw- 
ing on it, and it wifl¢be all the better for 
the material it is written on. The best 
tinder that grows is the thin, tender, 
shredded paper birch bark. Wad it into 
a ball, and the finest coal dropped into it 
will grow to a burst of flame under care- 
ful breathing. 

The wood of the canoe birch is strong, 
stiff and easily worked, good for canoe 
gunwales and cross bars, skis, toboggan 
Loards, any purpose where it will not be 
exposed to rot. It decays easily, like the 
other birches, in all of which the bark tar 
outlasts the trunk and the canoe outlasts 
its frame. 

Last comes the red or river birch. In 
the South and Middle West it takes the 
place of the yellow and black birches. Its 
wood is very strong and rather tough, so 
that you find it in the birch brooms of the 
squatter’s log cabin. As a fuel tree it 
comes third, being exceeded by the black 
and yellow birches. 

Next isste:~ fhe-Maples. 
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BLACK BIRCH (Betula Lenta) 
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GENERAL VIEW OF GROUNDS 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


HELD AT THE ILLINOIS GUN CLUB GROUNDS, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., JUNE 17 21 


BY DAVID H. EATON 


always devoted to practice, and, al- 

though the results cut no figure in 
the final averages of the week, it is im- 
portant, as it gives the visitors an oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with the 
conditions of strange grounds and traps. 
This year the events were all shot from 
the 18-yard mark, five 20s in the morning 
and the same in the afternoon. There 
were 119 shooters in the first 100, and 
this number was increased to 150 for the 
afternoon program. Of those entered 
in the morning, fourteen broke 95 or bet- 
ter. William Ridley, of What Cheer, Ia., 
an amateur, won first honors with 98. 
Two professionals, Walter Huff, of Ma- 
con, Ga., and W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, 
Ill., were close after him with 97 each. 
Three amateurs and three professionals 
followed with 96 each. Twenty amateurs 


fie first day of tournament week is 


and professionals broke 95 or better in the 
second 100. The professionals had the 
lead this time, C. G. Spencer and J. R. 
Taylor dividing first honors on 98. Two 
amateurs, Frank Stanton and G. T. Hall, 
and five professionals, Taylor, Garrett, 
Young, Clark and Maxwell, came next 
with 97 each. On the entire day’s pro- 
gram of 200 targets, Frank Stanton 
won high amateur honors with 193, his 
record being tied by the professionals, 
C. G. Spencer and H. G. Taylor. Second 
high score was made by the professionals, 
J. W. Garrett and H. D. Freeman, with 
192 each. Bart Lewis was second high 
amateur with 191, and was tied by the 
professionals, J. R. Taylor, Ed O’Brien 
and Homer Clark. Fred Gilbert was next 
with 190, followed by three amateurs, 
William Ridley, A. F. McLachlan and 
Harry Kahler, with 189. A squad, com- 
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posed of R. R. Barber, a former winner 
of the G, A. H.; J. W. Garrett, W. D. 
Stannard, J. Kammerman and Walter 
Huff, made a squad record of 99 out of 
100 targets. Considering the hard con- 
ditions of rain and gray darkness, which 
made it extremely difficult to see the tar- 
gets, the scores made were remarkable. 

A change was made this year in the 
usual scheduling of events. This was the 
bringing forward of the National Ama- 
teur and National Professional Cham- 
pionship events from the last day of the 
tournament to the first. This change 
was made for the purpose of increasing 
the entrance in these important contests, 
and bringing the contestants to the scratch 
to battle for championship honors while 
they were still fresh, and before they had 
met with disappointment in the other 
events. Its wisdom was demonstrated by 
an entrance of 137 amateurs and 38 pro- 
fessionals, compared to 104 of the for- 
mer and 28 of the latter in 1911. The 
good results will probably be more ap- 
parent each year in the future. The two 
contests are shot on the same conditions, 
200 targets per man, from 18 yards rise, 
except that in the amateur contest the 








TOPPERWEIN FIRING IN SQUAD 


Association adds $200 to the purse. Tro- 
phies are given in each event. This year 
the trophies were handsome gold watches, 
suitably engraved for each class. The 
contestants included the cream of the 
amateur trap shooters and the very best 
professional shots of the country. The 
race for first honors in the amateur con- 
test was close and interesting to the fin- 
ish, when it was found that E. W. Var- 
ner, of Adams, Neb., and W. S. Hoon, 
of Jewell, Ia., were tied on 192. The 
men were called immediately to No. 3 
trap to shoot off the tie at 20 targets, 
Varner standing at No. 1 peg and Hoon 
at No. 3. The latter lost his 4th target, 
but Varner soon evened things up by 
dropping his 8th. They then shot along 
on even terms to the 15th target, which 
Hoon failed to smash. As neither man 
missed again, Varner won out by the nar- 
row margin of one target with 19 to 18, 


giving him a grand total of 211 out 
of 200 to his opponent’s 210. Hoon 


showed his mettle by getting in the tie. 
When he went up for his last round he 
knew that he had to break straight in 
order to tie, but the knowledge did not 
seem to make any difference with him, 
































W. F. PHILLIPS, 


Winner Grand American Handicap 


and he ground up the last 20 with the 
same precision that has carried him 
through several similar situations in the 
past. Second high score in the amateur 
event was made by A. F. McLachlan, of 
Chicago, with 191, only one target behind 
the leaders. G. T. Hall, of Laomi, IIl., 
and C. B. Eaton, of Fayette, Mo., came 
next with 190. 

The National Professional Champion- 
ship event was won by the old veteran, 
W. R. Crosby, who missed but two tar- 
gets out of the 200. This is the second 
time that he has won the event, the first 
time being in 1907, at Chicago, the sec- 
ond year of its existence. His victory 
here makes his record equal to that of 
Fred Gilbert, the latter having won two 
1908 at Columbus and in 1909 
at Chicago. Crosby’s score this year is 
a hard one to beat, and ties that made 
by L. S. German in the same event last 
year at Columbus, O. Besides German 
and Gilbert, other former winners of this 
event who were among the contestants 
this year were Walter Huff, Macon, Ga., 
winner at Indianapolis in 1906, and C. 


also, in 
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G. Spencer, winner at Chicago in 1910, 


after shooting off a tie with J. W. Gar- 
rett. There was a hot race between Fred 
(“Noodles”) Gilbert and R. O. (“Pop”) 
Heikes for second place, the finish find- 
ing them tied on 195. Ed O’Brien and 
J. S. Day tied for third place on 192. 
The Preliminary Handicap, the event 
of the second day, is important as a try- 
out of the shooters at the distances as- 
signed them by the Handicap Committee 
for the classic Grand American Handi- 
cap of the next day. The handicaps this 
year were the stiffest that have ever been 
given. The rules have always specified 
16 to 23 yards, but the extreme distance 
has never been awarded until this year. 
Ten professionals and one amateur, 
Harry W. Kahler, were placed at 23 
yards. Of the 501 entries, only 39 were 
left at 16 yards, and 24 at 17 yards. 
As a result of the work of the handicap- 
ping committee, the contest was close and 
exciting throughout, the race finally end- 
ing with four shooters tied for first place 
on 94. These were W. S. Hoon, of Jew- 
ell, Ia.; L. R. Stockley, of Chicago; 
James G. Gray, of Bloomington, IIl., and 
C. E. Orr, of East Alton, Ill. As soon 
as the returns were all in from each of 
the five traps, the four above-named ama- 
teurs were called to No. 3 trap to decide 
the tie. The men took their places in the 
following order, each on the mark at 
which he had stood in the main contest— 
C. E. Orr, 20 yards; W. S. Hoon and L. 
Rk. Stockley, each at 19, and J. G. Gray 
at 18. The shoot-off was refereed by 
Elmer E. Shaner; scorer, E. Reed Sha- 
ner; and puller, Charles E. North. The 
crowd which had gathered back of the 
firing line fully expected that more than 
one 20-target event would be required to 
settle the question of supremacy, but one 
sufficed—Hoon winning out with 18 to 17 
for Stockley and Gray; Orr scoring 16. 
Of the 238 amateurs in the contest, only 
31 finished with scores of 90 or better. 
Sixty-two professionals shot along in the 
race, but were in for targets only, not be- 
ing eligible to win either the trophy or 
any part of the purse. Of these Crosby 
and W. E. Grubb tied the winning score, 
breaking 94 each. H. G. Taylor and H. 
C. Kirkwood tied on 93; R. O. Heikes 
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and O. R. Dickey on 92 each. Homer 
Clark, C. E. Goodrich and C. O. Le 
Compte, 91 each. Only twelve of the pro- 
fessionals succeeded in breaking 90 or 
better. 

The Grand American Handicap was 
started on schedule time Thursday, June 
20, with 355 shooters on hand and keyed 
up for the struggle. There were 377 en- 
tries rece'ved for this event, of whom 
358 completed their entrance. Three of 
the latter failed to show up at the last 
minute and their names were dropped. 
An innovation was made in this event this 
year, the professionals being barred from 
competing for the trophy or purse, as 
has been allowed in previous years. In 
fact, the G. A. H. was the only shoot- 
ing event of the year 1n which the “profs” 
were permitted to shoot for anything ex- 
cept targets and glory; the handicap was 
expected to place them on the same foot- 
ing with the average amateur and give 
them no more than a fair run for their 
money. The Association, however, do- 
nated a special prize for them to fight 
for, and this, a handsome gold watch, 
was won by C. A. Young, of Springfield, 
O., on a score of 95, from the 22-yard 
mark. Fred Gilbert, at 23 yards, and 
J. W. Garrett and Ed. Graham, both at 
22 yards, tied for second high profes- 
sonal honors on 94. There were 53 pro- 
fessionals in the race, leaving 302 ama- 
teurs to contest for the trophy and purse. 
Of these W. E. Phillips, Chicago, and 
H. H. Duckham, Kenton, O., tied for 
first place on 96, both shooting from 19 
yards. The tie was shot off immediately at 
No. 3 trap, and an exciting contest was 
looked for, but the crowd was disap- 
pointed, as Phillips won easily, never 
be'ng in any trouble after the fifth round. 
Max Kneussl, of Ottawa, IIl., was second 
high with 95, from 20 yards. The total 
purse, made up of entry fees and the 
cash ($500) added by the Association, 
amounted to $3,192, making the first 
money amount to $319.20, to which the As- 
sociation added a further sum of $680.80, 
to make up the $1,000 guaranteed to the 
winner. Second money was $287.30; 
third, $255.35, while the three 94s got 
$191.50 each. The balance of the purse 
was divided among the remaining scores 
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down to 90. W. E. Phillips, the winner, 
began his work on No. 4 trap with a 20 
straight; he followed this up with a 19 
on trap. No. 5 and a 17 on No. 1, the 
“hoodoo” trap, and finished with 40 
straight in his last two events. H. D. 
Duckham, the runner-up in the event, 
made a start that would have taken the 
gimp out of most men. He lost 3 tar- 
gets in his first 20 over trap No. 2, but 
then braced up and broke his next 60 
straight, losing only a single target over 
trap No. 1, which had proved a Jonah to 
many of the contestants. Capt. Andy 
Meader’s good work in getting into the 
tie on 94 was a fine exhibition of marks- 
manship. The Captain has passed the 
three score and ten mark in the journey 
of life, but he ground up his targets with 
the precision of a young expert. He shot 





























W. S. HOON, 


Winner Preliminary Handicap 
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C. W. VARNER, 


Winrer National Amateur Championship 


from the 17-yard mark. There were sev- 
eral of the winners of previous Grand 
American Handicaps in the contest. th’s 


year; among them R. O. Heikes, who 
won the event the first year it was shot, 
1900, on a score of 91 from 22 yards; 


R. R. Barber, in 1905, with 99, from 16 
yards; Jeff J. Blanks, in 1907, with 96, 
from 17 yards; Riley Thompson, in 1909, 
with 100, from 17 yards; and last year’s 
winner, Harvey Dixon, with 99, from 20 
yards. Just before the rainstorm struck 
the grounds, a strong, gusty wind had 
been blowin, and its effect upon the tar- 
gets played havoc with the scores, and 
many a good chance for a piece of the 
money went a-glimmering. This was 
particularly the case with W. S. Hoon. 
When he went up for his last 20 targets 
he had lost but 8, having a score of 77 
out of 80. 

Friday, the last day of the tournament, 
was marked, as is always the case, by a 
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much smaller attendance than on any of 
the other days of the week. Many of 
the shooters left town on Thursday night, 
and a portion of those who remained over 
devoted the day to sight-seeing and visit- 
ing. The events scheduled for the day 
were Consolation Handicap and_ the 
amateur and professional contests for the 
championships at doubles, a feature added 
the program last year, and quite a pop- 
ular one. The Consolation Handicap has 
not been on the program for several 
years, and was really a “consolation” 
event, as it was open only to those ama- 
tcurs who had failed to w:n any part of 
the money in the National Championship 
or either of the handicaps. Others, ama- 
teurs and professionals, were privileged to 
shoot in this event for targets only. There 
were 126 entries and 125 starters in the 
events, of which number 71 were seeking 
consolation for their hard luck on the 
other days of the week. An early start 
was made, the first squads beginning the 
first events at 9:10, and the last scores 
being turned into the office at noon. The 
race was a close one and resulted in a 
tie on 94 between Dr. J. R. Leib, the club's 
secretary, and C. A. Galbraith, the former 
at 18 and the latter at 19 yards. The 
shoot-off developed nothing exciting, as 
Dr. Leib won with a straight score of 
20, Galbraith losing his 9th, 15th and 20th 
targets, going out with 17. High ama- 
teur score in this event was made by 
M. Arie, of Thomasboro, IIl., who broke 
96, but was not eligible to win. P. Keis- 
ter and F. M. Edwards were second with 
93; J. Barker, E. L. Grobe, G. V. Dering 
and A. McKinnis scored 91 each. The 
championship events at 50 doubles, $10 
entrance, 16 yards rise, were started im- 
mediately at the conclusion of the shoot- 
off in the Consolation, with 60 entered in 
the amateur and 40 in the professional 
race, an increase over the entry of last 
year, when there were only 51 of both 
classes in the contest. The amateur 
event was interesting, but was decided 
without a shoot-off, Mark Arie winning 
with a score of 89. Harry W. Kahler 
gave him a close race, finishing only one 
target in the rear, with 88. Then came 
three 86s, H. Dunnill, A. F. McLachlan 
and C. M. Powers. Four 84s followed. 
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Nick Arie, B. Dunnill, E. S. Rogers and 
J. Young. The scores made by the ama- 
teurs topped those put up by the profes- 
sionals, their third high men tying with 
the leaders of the latter. While the scores 
made in the professional event were not 
very high, the match developed into the 
keenest and most interesting race of the 
week. When the returns were all in, it 
was found that four of the contestants, 
Walter Huff, Ed. O’Brien, J. S. Day and 
red Gilbert, were tied on 84, and three 
shoot-offs were required to settle the 
question of supremacy. The ties were 
shot off imediately over No. 3 trap at 10 
pairs. In the first shoot-off O’Brien and 
Huff dropped out on scores of 11 and 14 
respectively, Day and Gilbert tying on 16. 
The second attempt ended in a tie on 18, 
Gilbert making a “Dutch double” in his 
7th pair, and Day losing the second target 
in his 1st and 5th pairs. The third time 
up Day fell off in form, scoring but 15, 
while ‘‘Fritzie” Gilbert dropped but three 
targets and won the trophy and first 
money. Other high professionals were 
L. S. German and C. G, Spencer, 83 each; 
F. G, Bills, H. G. Taylor and W. D. Stan- 
nard, 82 each. 

In so large an assembly of shooters 
from widely separated parts of the coun- 
try, there were naturally some who stood 
out more prominently than others. First 
among these was Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, 
of San Antonio, Tex., the only woman 
contestant, and one who is known to 
all who take the least interest in these 
sports for her wonderful skill with rifle, 
revolver and shotgun. Shooting in the 
handicap events from the 20-yard mark, 
she did work that was most creditable. 
Her position on the firing line could al- 
ways be located by the crowd gathered 
back of the trap at which she was shoot- 
ing. On practice day, from 15 yards, she 
broke 93 in the morning and 91 in 
the afternoon, a total of 184, or 92 per 
cent. 

John Philip Sousa, the celebrated band- 
master and author of “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” “El Capitan” and other 
inspiring marches, is never happier than 
when he can get a shotgun in hand and 
participate in a trap-shooting tournament. 
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He is one of the best trap shots in the 
country, and held his own well in the hot 
company found here. The only thing to 
cloud his pleasure was the thought that 
only a short while intervened between the 
present and the date in August when he 
must lay aside the shooting stick and take 
up the leader’s baton. 

A shooter who attracted much atten- 
tion was J. B. Moncravie, head chief of 
the Osage tribe of Indians, and a trap 
shooter of no mean ability. He lives in 
Arkansas City, Kan., and owns consid- 
erable real estate around his home. One 
could hunt for a week on his possessions 
without getting over the boundaries, and 
never hunt two days over the same 
place. He showed his skill at the trap 
by making straights and 19s on several 


cecasions. 





























W. R. CROSBY, 
Winner Professional Championship 














RIFLE "SCOPES 


BY F, W. KING 


Winner of Ohio 

HAVE always been considered, by 

members of my family, to be a maniac 

on the question of guns and hunting. 

and instead of stepping into my father’s 

optical business, I would probably have 

much preferred to have been a clerk in a 

gun store, and they were more or less right 

al that, as I have discovered ways even in 

the optical business to cater to sportsmen 
in a more or less original manner. 

Being of a somewhat inventive mind, I 
have designed and patented shooting 
glasses and have sold these direct to 
sportsmen at a price that could not possi- 
bly be met by one not a manufacturer, as 
the sale is to sportsmen direct and not 
through the dealer. It has also been my 
positive knowledge that sportsmen are not 
crooks, and I have been the first, as far 
as I know, to send goods to sportsmen un 
conditionally, without requiring reference 
or cash, and after eighteen months I find 
my experience fully bears out the theory. 

When I decided to try to bring out a 
rifle telescope that would surpass anything 
ever offered in this country, I selected 
four men best known to myself and well 
known to others by their knowledge of 
subjects of most interest to sportsmen. 
Maybe, in my ignorance, I have omitted 
others whose opinions would be as good 
as those of Mr. E. C. Crossman, 
Lieut. Townsend Whelen, Stewart Edward 
White and Mr. Charles Newton, and in 
apologizing to these for my oversight I 
trust that they will in fairness admit that 


Amateut 


State Trap Shoot 

a rifle telescope passed on and accepted 
by that coterie must at least be 
“scope,” 


eration. 


“some 
and one worthy of their censid- 
As it is self-evident that a man- 
ufacturer offering his wares and stating 
their merits is looked upon with suspi- 
cion, not to say distrust of his claims, 
copies of letters from the gentlemen men- 
tioned above will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Fred Adolph, of Genoa, N. Y.; Mr. 
E. C. Crossman, and Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen were of the greatest help to the 
writer in the perfecting of the King- 
Adolph Rifle Mr. Adolph’s 
German friends grind the lenses and he 
himself manufactures the various types of 
mountings for the ’scope. The instrument 
is 11 inches long; the diameter of the 
tube is 1 7-16, and the eye-piece or ocu- 
lar is 14 inches. The power of this dis- 
tinctly hunting scope is three, considered 
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correct by the leading authorities, both in 
this country and abroad. It is made to 
replace the fine and really splendid Ger 
man ‘scopes offered for sale in the United 
States, not only on account of the price 
being 25 per cent less, but strictly on its 
merits of definition, clearness, correction 
for color, flatness of field, depth of field 
and sound construction that renders it 
practically unbreakable with its steel tube, 
and nearly dust and waterproof. 

I am only sorry to say this is not a 
cheap instrument, but 
not make a good telescope either with sta- 


cheap lenses do 











tionary cross-hairs or with movable ones 
that allow elevation inside the ’scope, and 
for a ’scope of this class the latter are 
really the only ones to consider. The 
mounts are extra, with side elevation by 
means of a key. A focusing adjustment 
is located near the eye-piece that allows 
adaption to anyone’s vision. The instru- 
ment is fitted with leather caps, connected 
by a strap set at an angle. By a single 
turn the caps are brought toward each 
other, giving full protection to the lenses, 
without danger of losing them. 

The mountings are tightened to the 
‘scope by a key and left on at all times. 
They are such that the instrument can be 
attached or taken off about as quickly as 
one could cock the rifle, and for a small 
sum extra a leather case of most durable 
pattern is furnished that has a patent 
leck, allowing instant access to the ’scope. 
In fact, it is not claiming too much, in the 
writer’s opinion, to state that a running 
deer could not get out of range of a shot 
through the ’scope if one, with a little 
practice, should open the case, yank out 
the ’scope, snap it on the rifle and take a 
shot “on the wing.” 

The big field of the ’scope allows a run- 
ning animal to be instantly found and 
sighted upon. The illumination will, as 
Mr. Newton says, allow the ’scope to be 
used in uncertain light where the accurate 
use of even open sights would be impos- 
sible. This sounds pretty fishy to some, 
perhaps, but the ’scope is guaranteed and 
is as good as cash to the man who is not 
tickled to death with it. The relief (the 
distance from the eye to the rear of the 
scope) is about 3 inches, which is ample 
to avoid injury to the eye from the recoil 
of the arm, and rubber cups are unneces- 
sary. 

The mounts are, roughly speaking, of 
two kinds; the high and the low, the for- 
mer having apertures below the tube ring 
through which an uninterrupted view of 
the open or peep sights may be had. The 
true hunting ’scope is not meant to be 
carried on the rifle at all times. Its prop- 


or 
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er place is at.the side in its case, suspended 
by the strap, at the belt attached by the 
loops. It is then instantly accessible to be 
clapped on the rifle when in the presence 
of game, or else used as an ordinary 
telescope. 

To the shooter whose eyesight is failing, 
a good telescope is a godsend, as he is 
on the same footing as the man with nor- 
mal vision, and to the one with perfect 
eyes its use in the dusk or in dense woods 
gives him big game that would have oth- 
erwise escaped. Telescopes of this class 
are bound to be used quite generally in the 
future, and the up-to-date rifleman of to- 
day should not hesitate to at least take a 
look—see. 

As regards other makes, the Stevens 
hunting telescope fits not only its own 
rifles, but its mounts are designed espe- 
cially for Savage and Marlin rifles. These 
telescopes can be fitted with an ordinary 
screw-driver only—not requiring any 
other tools. On the Marlin rifle, the tele- 
scope is mounted by setting the front 
mount in the rear sight slot: the rear 
mount is screwed to the receiver, taking 
advantage of the screw holes provided 
for receiver sights. On the Savage rifle, 
the front mount is fitted to the rear sight 
slot and a specially designed rear mount 
is screwed into the tang sight screw holes 
with which the rifle is regularly provided. 

The front mounts on these telescopes 
are not driven tight, but are held firmly 
in the slot by means of an expanding 
screw so that any wear caused by dis- 
mounting or changing the mount will al- 
ways be compensated for and the mount 
held perfectly tight. 

These hunting telescopes have a_ uni- 
versal focus and are made with a pin 
sight, are adjustable for elevation and 
more readily seen in poor light than cross- 
hairs. Stevens hunting telescopes require 
very small mounts with no projecting 
screws to catch in bushes, trees, under- 
brush, etc. These telescopes are very 
solid and compactly made, and can be 
held in a case without being injured. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable 
localities for fishing and hunting. We have a great many of these coming in by every mail. Only the 
best have been culled out—not places where the luck was “fair,” but where it was ‘‘splendid.’’ It is 
impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us direct 
for information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mention in 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came from our “ Where to Go” department. 
This is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both as to terms and accommodation. 

















We are giving this month information on 
good localities for feathered game for the 
sportsmen who are already making plans 
for their early fall trips and summer shore 
bird hunting. This data is necessarily con- 
densed on account of limited space, but our 
Where To Go Information Bureau is always 
at the disposal of our readers and we are 
glad to answer letters, giving detailed in- 
formation of any locality you may be inter- 
ested in. 


New England States 


Jackman, Maine. Reached by Boston & 
Maine and Bangor & Aroostook Ry. Ac- 
commodations at Penobscot Camps, Elliot & 
Sands, Props., at $2.50 a week. Camp is 30 
miles from Jackman over good road and 
trail. Partridge and ducks plentiful. 

Skinner, Franklin Co., Maine. Reached 
by Maine Central to Lennoxville, Que., then 
Cc. P. R. to Skinner. Accommodations at 
Twin Island Camps, E. A. Boothman, Prop., 
$2 a day. Partridge and small game plenti- 
ful, also big game in season. 

Oxbow, Aroostook Co., Maine. Reached 


by Bangor & Aroostook Ry. Good accom- 
modations at Atkins Camps, Libby Bros., 
Props. Good trout and togue fishing in sea- 
son. Also partridge and big game. 

Great Lake, Kennebec Co, Maine. 
Reached by Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral Ry. Accommodations at Belgrade Lake 
Camps, Thwing Bros., Props., at $14 a week. 
Good bass and trout fishing in season. In 
September partridge woodcock, black duck, 
coot and sheldrake are plentiful 

Norcross, Penobscot Co., Maine. Reached 
by Bangor & Aroostook. Good accommoda- 
tions at Camp Ketchum, H. V. Iredell, Prop., 
$2 a day. Guide $3 a day. Camp is about 
26 miles from Norcross, reached by launch, 
carry and canoe. Partridge and small game 
plentiful; also big game in season. 

Debsconeag, Piscataquis Co. Maine. 
Reached by Bangor & Aroostook Ry. to 
Norcross, then by steamer and canoe to 
First Desconeag Lake. Accommodations at 
Debsconeag Outing Camp, H. M. Howes 
Prop., $14 a week. Guides $3 a day plus 
board. Partridge, ducks and raccoons. Big 
game in season. 
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Other good districts in Maine for par- 
tridge, etc., are Eustis, Franklin Co.; Grand 
Lake Stream, Washington Co.; Ripogenus 
Lake, Piscataquis Co.; Winn, Penobscot 
Co.; Kineo, Piscataquis Co.; Mosquito, 
Somerset Co.; Staceyville, Penobscot Co.; 
Monson, Piscataquis Co.; Patten, Penobscot 
Co.; Dead River Region; Sherman and Ash- 
land, Aroostook Co., ete. 

Colebrook, Ceos Co., New Hampshire. 
Reached by Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral. Accommodations at Monadnock House, 
Colebrook, at $2 a day, or at Knights Camps, 
Diamond Pond. Guides to be had.  Part- 
ridge and rabbits plentiful. 

East Otis, Berkshire Co., Massachusetts. 
Reached by Boston & Albany to Russell and 
stage to East Otis. Party camped out for 
six weeks. Partridge, rabbits, ducks and 
quail plentiful. 


Middle Atlantic States 

Big Otter Lake, Glenfield, Lewis Co., New 
York. Reached by N. Y. C. Accommoda- 
tions at Big Otter Lake House, W. D. Cran- 
dell, Prop., $9 to $12 a week. Guides $3 a 
day. Rabbits and partridge plentiful. 

Wanakena, St. Lawrence Co. N. Y. 
Reached by N. Y. C. Good accommodations 
at Bear Mountain Camp, J. M. Balderson, 
Prop., $2 a day. Partridge and duck, also 
deer in season. 

Roscoe, Sullivan Co., N. Y. Reached by 
Ont. & Western Ry. Accommodations at 
boarding house, $7 a week. Guides not 
needed. Good partridge and rabbit shooting. 

Edwards Park, Columbia Co. N. Y. 
Reached by N. Y. C. Accommodations at 
farm house, $1 a day. Partridge, woodcock 
and squirrels fairly plentiful. 

Hunter, Green Co., N. Y. Reached by 
West Shore Ry. and Ulster & Delaware. 
Accommodations at farm house. $7 a week. 
Rabbits, coons, foxes and partridge plentiful. 

Keuka, Steuben Co., N. Y. Write Mr. 
John L. Crowley for information on duck 
shooting at this point. 

Tupper Lake Junction, Franklin Co., N. Y. 
Reached by New York & Ottawa Ry. <Ac- 
commodations at Sunset Cottage, Mrs. Cam- 
eron, Prop., at $10 a week. Guide $3 a day. 
Ducks, geese, grouse and rabbits plentiful. 

Deposit, Broome Co., N. Y. Reached by 
Erie R. R. Accommodations at farm house 
of Joseph Hess, $7 a week. Partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrel and rabbits plentiful. 

Bellport, L. I. Capt. Wilbur Corwin of 
this place has complete duck and shore bird 
outfit and can accommodate sportsmen. 
Make arrangements in advance. Accommo- 
dations can be had at Watson House or 
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Sherman House. Capt. Bill Saxon is also a 
good guide. 

Lindenhurst L. I. Reached by Long Is- 
land Ry. Accommodations at hotel or at 
John Ruthrig’s, who will act as guide. Shel- 
drake, broad-bill and black ducks. Also 
snipe, plover, curlew and yellow legs. 

Old Anchorage Inn, Blue Point, L. I. Ac- 
commodations $2-$2.50 a day. Capt. Bill 
Graham can furnish good duck shooting in 
fall. 

Good Ground, L. I. Wm. Raynor can fur- 
nish duck shooting outfit on Great South 
Bay. 

East Quoque, L. I. Reached by L. I. R. R. 
Accommodations at Harry Carter’s house. 
Carter will act as guide and furnish outfit 
for ducks, snipe geese, ete. 

Forked River, N. J. Reached by Central 
R. R. of N. J. Accommodations at Forked 
River House, Fred Gowdy, Prop., $2.50 a 
day, $12 a week. Guides can be hired at 
$3 to $5 a day for duck shooting. Ducks, 
quail and rabbits plentiful. 

Elk Grove, Columbia Co., Pa. Reached 
by P. R. R. and D., L. & W. Accommoda- 
tions at Hotel, J. W. Perry, Prop., $6 a week. 
Proprietor acts as guide at $2 a day. Pheas- 
ants, jack rabbits and bear. 


Southern States 

Back Bay, Princess Ann Co., Va. Reached 
by Norfolk & Southern. Accommodations 
at “Hunter’s Home,” G. W. Whitehurst, 
] rop Good locality for ducks, geese, 
swan 

Dillwyn, Buckingham Co.. Va. Reached 
by Southern R. R. Accommodations can be 
secured at private house at $6 a week. Tur- 
key, deer, quail, rabbits and partridge in 
abundance. Guides not needed. 

Capeville, Northampton Co., Va. Good ac- 
commodations $§ a week at Mrs. C. Dun- 
ton’s house. Guide and outfit $5 a day for 
ducks and shore birds. 

Other good localities in Virginia where 
accommodations can be secured at from $1 
to $2 a day and where partridge, rabbits, 
squirrels, turkeys, foxes and coons may be 
found are Brookneal, Phenix, Salem, Pem- 
broke, Joyner, Meherrin, Cullen, Aspen, 
Kenbridge, Abiline, Adsit, Sebrell, Altavista, 
Huddleston, Moneta, Merrimac, Ellett, Jar- 
ratt, Victoria, Melford, Dolphin and Bur- 
dette. 

Mt. Airy, Surry Co.. N. C. Reached by 
Southern Ry. Good accommodations at Blue 
Ridge Inn, $2 a day. Guides $3 a day; $2 to 
$4 for a team. Quail only. Our informant 
got large quantity of quail in 7 days shcot- 
ing. 
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Oracoke, Hyde Co., N. C. Reached by 
Norfolk Southern Ry. to Beaufort, then by 
mail boat to Oracoke, where accommoda- 
tions can be had on Gaskill’s house boat at 
$10 a day, which includes duck outfit, guide, 


boats and everything. Ducks, geese and 
brant very plentiful. Best season No- 
vember. 


Georgetown, S. C. Mr. F. M. Johnston 
has a 30,000 acre plantation on Winyah Bay 
and can furnish good hunting for deer, tur- 
keys, quail and small game. Excellent duck 
shooting can be had on Lounds plantation, 
near Johnston’s. Shore birds plentiful. 

New Smyrna, Volusia Co., Fla. Reached 
by Florida East Coast Ry. Good accommo- 
dations at the Rose Villa, H. D. Smith, 
Prop. Deer, quail, turkey, squirrels and 
ducks plentiful. Guides $2 a day. 

Leesburg, Lake Co., Fla. Reached by Séa- 
board Air Line. Accommodations at Lake 
View House, E. C. Worrell, Prop. Quail, 
rabbits, doves, snipe and ducks plentiful. 
Season opens for quail and turkeys Novem- 
ber 1; ducks October 1. 

Panacea, Wakulla Co., Fla. Reached by 
G. F. & A. Ry. Accommodations at hotel, 
Frank Knapp, Prop., $2 a day. Guide with 
launch and decoys $6 a day. Ducks and 
geese in abundance; also quail in the woods. 

Ocean City, Worcester Co., Md. Reached 
by Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic. Good 
accommodations at “The Breakers” Miss 
M. E. Newton, Prop., $2-$3 a day. Plover, 
willett, curlew, snipe and ducks plentiful. 


Best season July 1 to September 15. Guides 
charge $5 a day, including launch. 
Udall, Ozark Co., Missouri. Thirty-five 


miles from railroad. Accommodations can 
be had at White Oak Farm at reasonable 
rates. Squirrels, rabbits, quail, turkey and 
other small game reported very abundant in 
this locality. 

Rio Hondo, Texas. Shore birds, turkeys, 
geese abundant. Write Mr. W. Randall, of 
Falfurrias, Texas, for information. 

Del Rio, Val Verde Co., Texas. 
by Southern Pacific. Accommodations at 
hotel $2 a day. Our informant traveled 90 
miles across desert into the St. Augustine 
Mountains, Mexico. Got deer, fox and 
plenty of small game. Another party 
camped in grove at Blaine’s Lake, procuring 
guide and outfit at Del Rio, and reports 
squirrels, coons, wild turkeys and deer plen- 
tiful. 

Carrizc Springs, Dimmit Co., Texas. 
Party drove from Austin, Texas, with 
camping outfit and stopped at Patterson’s 
ranch. Deer, turkey, ducks and quail plen- 
t:ful; also javelin. 


Reached 
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Middle Western States 

Floodwood, Dickinson Co., Mich. Reached 
by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Ac- 
commodations at hotel $1 a day. Guides and 
teams can be hired. Deer, rabbits and part- 
ridge. 

Blue Lake Station, Kalkaska Co., Mich. 
Reached by Michigan Central. Party 
stopped at Blue Lake Camp; not suited for 
ladies. Guide can be secured. Deer, part- 
ridge and foxes. 

Sidnaw, Houghton Co., Mich. Reached 
by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Good accommodations at hotel $1.75 a day. 
Our informant camped out in tent. Found 
deer, rabbits, partridge, etc., plentiful; also 
some wolves, fox, beaver and bob cats. 

Havana, Mason Co., Ill. Good accommo- 
dations at boarding house run by Chas. EI- 
more, $10 a week. Guides $2 to $5 a day, 
with outfits. Good duck hunting in season. 

Detroit, Becker Co., Minn. Reached by 
Northern Pacific. Good accommodations at 
hotels, $1 to $2 a day. Partridge are plenti- 


ful in the woods north of Detroit; also 
some ducks. 

Rush City, Chicago Co., Minn. Reached 
by Northern Pacific R. R. Accommodations 


at farm house $1.25 a day. Good duck shoot- 
ing in proper season. 

Hackensack, Cass Co., Minn. Reached by 
Northern Pacific R. R. Good accommoda- 
tions at Spain House, W. J. Spain, Prop., 
$1 a day. Boats to hire. Ducks, geese and 
grouse plentiful. 

Sayner, Vilas Co., Wis. Reached by Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. Accom- 
modations at hotels $2 a day. Deer, duck 
and partridges during the season. 

Eagle River, Wisconsin. Reached by 
C. M. & St. P. Accommodations at hotel 
4 miles from station $2 a day. Deer, part- 
ridge and duck reported plentiful in season. 

Lac du Flambeau, Vilas Co., Wis. Reached 
by Chicago & Northwestern. Good accom- 
modations at Pine Forest Inn, $2 a day. 
Deer, duck, partridge and rabbits plentiful. 

Tomahawk Lake, Polk Co., Wis. Reached 
by Chicago & Northwestern. Accommoda- 
tions at Sander’s House, $2 a day. Partridge 
plentiful; also deer in season. Guides $2 a 
day. 

Pembine, Marinette Co., Wis. Reached by 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Accommo- 
dations at hotel $1.50 a day. Partridge plen- 
tiful. Good camping spots; also deer and 
bear in season. 

Witbeck, Marquette Co., Wis. Reached 
by C. M. & St. P. Ry. Accommodations at 
Log Gable Resort $1 a day. Rabbits, part- 
ridge, etc., plentiful; also deer in season. 

















Amberg. Marinette Co., Wis. Reached by 


Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. Partridge and deer plen- 
tiful. Accommodations $2 a day. 

Hayti. Hamlin Co., Florence, Codington 
Co., and Lake Norden, Hamlin Co., all in 
South Dakota, are good duck grounds. Ac- 
commodations can be had at any of these 
places at reasonable rates. Waubay, South 
Dakota, is also reported as being in a duck 
locality. Stop at hotel. Shooting is within 
three to five miles. 

Kramer, North Dakota. Accommodations 
$2 a day. Guides and dogs to hire. Ducks 
and geese plentiful. 

Max, McLean Co., N. D. Accommoda- 
tions at hotel $2 a day. Ducks, geese, chick- 
ens and deer plentiful. Guides, dogs and 
livery to hire. 

Dogden, McLean Co., N. D. Hotel ac- 
commodations reasonable. Chickens, grouse, 
ducks and geese. Livery teams, dogs and 
euides to hire. 

\licia, Sargent Co., N. D. Hotel accom- 
modations $1.50 a day. Guides to hire. 
Ducks, geese and chickens plentiful. 

Woodfield, Monroe Co., Ohio. Reached 
by Northern Pacific Ry. Good hotel ac- 
commodations, reasonable rates. Quail and 
rabbits plentiful. Season, Nov. 15 on. 

Buckeye Lake, Licking Co., Ohio. Reached 
by B. & O. to Newark, thence via electric 
line to lake. Party stopped at Glass Hotel, 
rates $2 a day. Proprietor furnishes outfits 
for duck hunting. Party got 6 to 8 ducks 
per day per gun. 


Western States 

Pagosa Springs, Archuleta Co., Colo. 
Reached by Denver & Rio Grande Ry. Tents 
and outfits for camping can be hired here 
and there are many fine camping sites. Deer, 
bear and grouse are plentiful in season. Ex- 
cellent trout country. 

La Veta, Huerfano Co., Colo. Reached 
by Denver & Rio Grande. Good accommo- 
dations at Cuchara Camps, G. A. Mays, 
Prop., rates $8 a week. Grouse. wild tur- 
key, squirrels and other small game; also 
deer, bear and excellent trout fishing. 

Ten Sleep, Big Horn Co., Wyoming. 
Reached by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Good accommodations at Burke’s ranch $14 
a week. Guides $5 a day for hunting. 
Grouse, rabbits, elk, deer and sheep plentiful. 

Roswell, Chaves Co. New Mexico. 
Reached by Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Accommodations at hotel $2.50 a day. 
Guides to hire. Turkey, quail, bear and deer. 

Glorieta, San Miguel Co.. New Mexico. 
Reached by Santa Fe Ry. Accommodations 
at Valley Ranch $9 a week, run by J. F. Mil- 
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ler. Guides $1 a day, horses $5 a week 
Party got some turkeys and an abundance 
of quail; saw some deer. 

Albany, Linn Co., Oregon. Reached by 
Southern Pacific. Accommodations at the 
“Cascadia,” rates $8 to $10 a week. Grouse, 
deer and big game plentiful; also trout 

Drakes Springs Plumas Co., Cal. Reached 
by Western Pacific R. R. Accommodations 
at $2 a day; $12 a week. Guides not needed 
Grouse, mountain quail and doves plentiful ; 
also big game. 

Canada 

Brazil Lake, Yarmouth Co., N. S. Reached 
by Dominion Atlantic Ry. Good accommo- 
dations at farm house $5 a week. Guides 
can be secured at $3 a day. Partridge fairly 
plentiful in this region; principally moose 
hunting locality. Good trout fishing. 

Caledonia, Queens Co., N. S. Reached by 
D. A. R. line from Boston to Yarmouth, 
thence by Halifax & Southwestern Ry. Ac 
commodations at Camp Rossignol $2.50 a 
day. Guides $2.50 a day. Partridge, wood- 
cock, ducks and small fur bearing animals 
plentiful; also big game. Good trout fishing. 

Three Island Camps, Scotts Mills, York 
Co., N. B. Reached by C. P. R. Camps are 
run by Adam Moore. Ducks and snipe plen- 
tiful. Season opens Sept. 1. Big game 
country. 

Palfrey Lake, N. B. Reached by Maine 
Central to Vanceboro, thence by motor boat 
to Kamp Knot a Kare across lake. Accom- 
modations $10 a week. Guides $2.50 a day. 
Partridge, fox. mink and coons; big game; 
also trout and salmon fishing. 

Lake Edward, Quebec, Canada. Reached 
by Quebec & Lake St. John Ry. Accommo- 
dations at the Laurentide House, R. Rowley, 
Prop., $12 a week. Guides $2.50 a day. 
Partridges, ducks, big game and trout. Out- 
fits for camping out can be secured at Lake 
Edward. Best season, September. 

Huntsville, Ontario. Reached by Grand 
Trunk Ry. Good accommodations at Camp 
Bille Bear, D. A. Jackson, Prop., $10 a week. 
Guides $3 a day. Partridge and deer plen- 
tiful. Good trout and bass fishing. 

French River, Ont. Reached by re. & 
Accommodations at hotel $10.50 a_ week. 
Guides $2 a day. Partridge -plentiful. 

South River, Ont. Reached by Grand 
Trunk Ry. Accommodations at hotel $1 a 
day. Guides $2 a day. Our informant spent 
3 weeks in woods in camp. Found part- 
ridge in abundance; also big game. 

For ducks, geese, grouse, and big game in 
British Columbia, write W. H. Disbrane, 
Fort George, B. C., who can give full in- 
formation, 


PORTSMANS- WORLD 








LARGE MOUTH VS. SMALL MOUTH BASS 


Votes for the Large Mouth 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

It is a question from the evidence offered 
in the Small Mouth versus Large Mouth 
controversy whether a verdict that is satis- 
factory to anglers will ever be reached. 
Fishermen that I have met during my twenty 
or more years of fishing apprenticeship 
seemed happy to woo either in lake or river, 
and happy indeed was each and every one 
when luck was with him and a satisfactory 
uumber of bass of fair size and weight were 
landed. The question of large or small 
mouth was secondary, and while no doubt 
many have a decided preference for one or 
the other, I fail to see how either can be 
convinced that the other bass is gamier. 

It is refreshing and most interesting to 
read the expressed opinion of Mr. Corbett, 
Mr. Davie, also Mr. Ans B. Decker, extol- 
ling the fighting qualities of the small mouth. 
a fact admitted by all fishermen and an- 
glers; and the further fact that those fisher- 
men and anglers who champion the large 
mouth only claim they are equal in game- 
ness would seem to give the small-mouthed 
variety the verdict, four I have never heard it 
claimed that the large mouth would out- 
fight or outlast the small mouth. In spite 
of this I think it only just to add one vote 
in favor of an absolute equality. For in the 
waters that I have fished, I have found 


where the large mouth was spectacular in 
coming out of the water with mouth wide 
open and shaking from nose to tail, the 


Sut from 
should be 


other exceeded in dashing runs. 
a fighting point of view both 
classed as equal. 

Mr. Davis states that in the dark he could 
in every case tell which had struck, see 
also Mr. Decker’s statement that he could 
tell blindfolded. I agree where one jumps 
and the other runs it would be a safe bet. 
But in the lakes of the Middie West and in 
spring-fed waters where naturally bred large 
and small mouth may be found, it is impos- 
sible to determine which is which from a 
fighting point of view. 

In the waters of northern Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota will be found bass 
that will make the very eyeballs of Corbett, 
Davis, Decker and others turn over in the 
endeavor to guess which has struck until the 
fish has shown itself. 

The large mouth bass in Northern lakes 
and rivers will fight just as long and just 
as valiantly as will the small mouth when 
taken in the same waters and under similar 
conditions, and I have yet to see one come 
gasping to the boat or showing a white belly 
until fairly licked. With the tackle used by 
anglers in this section it would be impos- 
sible to land a large mouth until he had 
fairly fought himself out. 

At this time of the year both large and 
small mouth may be taken in the waters of 
northern Wisconsin in quantities and fight- 
ing, as they do there, to a finish, no fairmind- 
ed angler would decide other than a draw. 
Chicago Examiner, E. C. Bobs. 





























“OUR PARTY OBTAINED TWO ADJACENT STRETCHES ON THE SHOHOLA.” 


Some Advantages of a Shooting and 
Fishing Club 


BY HOWARD S, HADDEN 
Where to go for some good fishing? That 
is the question asked by so many. Eight 


men of affairs visited an old-estabiished fish- 
ing club this spring and enjoyed three days’ 
stream fishing within three and one-half 
hours of New York. The trout were 
large and the creels so full it was unani- 
mously voted a most successful trip, and I 
was asked to tell the story of these few days 
sc that some of the unfortunates who didn’t 
go anywhere or went elsewhere and had no 
luck might enjoy it. too. 

Once upon a time, when land was cheap 
and a few sportsmen knew a good thing 
when they saw it, a group of men bought a 
large tract of virgin forest in Pike county, 
Fennsylvania, and incorporated the Bloom- 
ing Grove Hunting and Fishing Club. For 
forty-three years these men, their successors 
and guests have been enjoying fishing in the 
spring and shooting in the fall on a 35,000- 
acre tract in a wild, primitive mountain for- 
est. Each year the accommodations have 
been improved and the fishing and hunting 
made better, so that to-day when this party 
ef eight, leaving Jersey City on the Erie 
Railroad one afternoon about the 20th of 
April, arrived at the clubhouse, hungry and 
ready for dinner, they found awaiting them 
a commodious clubhouse with every con- 


So 


venience, and, best of all, a dinner fit for 
a king. Four of this party were mem- 
bers and four were guests, while a dozen 


others completed the attendance on this par- 
ticular week end. 

The club has luxurious all-the-year-around 
accommodations, complete kennels, 
trout hatcheries, pheasant and duck aviaries, 
trap shooting grounds, twenty garages, 
chauffeur building, servants’ quarters, farm 
buildings, and camps on the more distant 
lakes. There are eight and 
three log camps nearby, owned by members 

The club preserve consists of about 35,000 
acres, mostly wooded wild country, on wh'ch 
are eight lakes and three trout streams, with 
roads from clubhouse to station and to M | 
ford for automobile access, as well as many 
miles of roads to other parts of the prop 
erty. The club controls fifteen miles of 
stream, including the head waters of the Sho- 
hola, all well stocked each year with three- 
year-old trout, besides many hundred thou- 
sand fry. 

Our party of eight had just finished din- 
ner and were enjoying cigars, when the su- 
perintendent arrived on the scene with a box 
containing slips of paper. From this each 
member drew the stretch of stream to be 
fished on the morrow. By rare good luck 
our party obtained two adjacent stretches on 
the upper Shohola and two other adjacent 
sections farther downstream. After all ar- 
rangements were made for an early start 


stables, 


also cottages 
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THE PHEASANTRY, 


with guides, Saturday morning found the 
party ready and eager, equipped with waders, 
creel, net and rod. 

As the different stretches were reached, 
two ardent fishermen, with a guide, left the 
main party and quickly jointing rods and ty- 
ing flies to their leaders, began operations. 

We found the water still very cold for 
fish as well as men. My friend complained 
of this coldness, as he had forgotten to turn 
up the tops of his waders and went over 
with both feet, filling his boots in the first 
pool. However, there were plenty of fish 
and with a little coaxing we were both soon 
busy with the speckled beauties. A leader 
with each of its three flies well hooked into 
an overhanging branch twenty feet in the air 
cGelayed matters some, but these troubles 
being all part of the day’s fun are expected. 
The more I have fished the more unex- 
plained becomes the mystery of how the fly 
never fails to become well imbedded in any 
chance twig or branch, while it often slips 
out of a trout’s mouth as if it were a round 
ball and had no point. 

We fished along, keeping within sight of 
each other and enjoying the other’s mishaps 
as well as successes, till we were both in the 
wilderness pool and then each with a double 
at the same time, action reached a maximum. 
So after the successful landing of these four 
one-half-pound trout we quit for the morn- 
ing, built a fire and prepared to enjoy some 
of the spoils. 


BLOOMING GROVE CLUB, PA, 


Two others of our party appearing on the 
scene, as always happens when the aroma of 
fresh-broiled trout scents the air, and hungry 
mouths gather from all around, the third 
delegation of our party sang out, “What 
luck?” This is always the polite greeting in 
the woods, and means, “Yes, thank you, we 
would enjoy some trout just off the fire!” 
Each had some experience to relate and 
large fish to show, or a hard luck tale of 
just losing the largest one ever known. 
One and three-eighths pounds was the lar- 
gest fish, but there were no small ones. It 
was a wonderful catch for a morning's 
fishing. 

‘The two missing members of our party 
showed up about 3 o'clock with creels full, 
pienty of trout, wet in spots and a pleased 
expression. All hands soon quit, satisfied 
and unanimously agreed that better fishing 
could not be had anywhere. 


Editor Firetp AND STREAM: 

In the July issue of Frecp AND STREAM, 
page 328, there appeared an article about my 
book, “Practical Dry-Fly Fishing.” The 
type in which my name was set at the head 
of the article would lead a reader to infer 
that I was the author of these comments, of 
which, of course, I knew nothing until I 
read the article. Please let people know 
that I am “not guilty.” 


N. Y. City. E. M. Guu. 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke, ‘32"’ Touring Car—goo. Standard 20h. p. Runabout—€750 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and F.O.B . 
generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds forward and re- P 3. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world-touzing 
verse; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 34% inch bore x 5% inch car around the world—4 cylinders, 20 h.p, sliding gears. Bosch 
stroke. Bosch magneto 106 inch wheel base. 32 x 344 inch tires. magneto, Equipped with top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, 
Color—-Standard Hupmobile Llue. Roadster—gg900 oil lamps, tools and horn. Roadster—g850 


The Test of Service 





The above picture is drawn from a photograph showing field service of every description. The officers in 
one of the many uses of the Hupmobile Military charge all speak in high praise of the splendid per 
Scout car as used in army manceuvres by Major formance of this staunch little scout car. 

T. J. Dickson, 26 Infantry, U. S. A. Here is a reproduction of a letter from Col. Edward T. 

For nearly a year this car has been in active operation in Miller, of the Ohio National Guard: 

State of Ohio 


Adjutant General's Department 


Chaplain 7. J. ea Owe 
26t 


h U. S. Infantry, Columbus Camp Perry, 
Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. Port Clinton, Ohio. 
My dear Chaplain:- Aug. 30, 1911. 


I want to tell you what a high estimation I formed of your 
little "Hupmobile" last night, when we rode to the thousand yard butts 
together. I have made many trips down there in the daytime during the con- 
struction of the butts and always regarded the road as one which even our 
heavy teams traveled with more or less difficulty. You can imagine my 
surprise when you attempted to negotiate the road with your "Hup” at night 
and under conditions that would test even the staying powers of a four 
horse team. The machine is a wonder and I think it is just the thing 
for knocking about under service conditions in such as you seem to be 
using it. I think there ought to be such an outfit in every regiment of 
infantry both in the National Guard and in the Army and I congratulate 
you that the 26th Infantry has one and so competent a driver as yourself. 





Yours very respec 


are 
Q. M. Dept. O-N.G. 


Major Dickson has written an interesting little booklet on the Hupmobile in army 
use. “The Test of Service” is yours for the asking. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1297 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Gold Meda al Awarded to Siamatibe at 


Turin Exposition, 1911 Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ont. 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 




















RECORD BROOK TROUT CUP—1912. 


The 1912 Prize Fishing Contest 
How and Where the Record Cups Are Made 


In Buffalo there is a company of artists 
and craftsmen who operate and comprise 
The Art Work Shop, a place for the mak- 
ing of the already famous “Taws” ware 
Their shop, workroom and visitors’ room 
are entrancing both to the zsthetic and the 
lover of things beautiful. 

In the visitors’ or display room one will 
find hundreds of different articles ranging 
from beautiful desk sets, cups, trophies, jewel 
boxes, smoking sets, and humidors, to 
bronze-and-silver vases, jardinieres, candela- 
bra, hand-wrought light fixtures and a multi- 
tude of varied and exquisite objects. Every- 
where one is impressed with the subtle beauty. 
of line and color, and about it all is that 
knowledge, which enhances the value of all 
Art Work Shop products, that everything 
1s made by hand. Each piece, however small, 
passes through the hands of men capable of 
giving artistic expression to their wonderful 
art in bronze, gold and silver. 

These artists have developed a method of 
imparting almost any color, or combination 
of colors, to bronze. For example, imagine 
a tall, graceful vase, the color of gray lichen 
—such as one finds growing on an old weath- 
er-beaten fence-rail, with a hint of greenish 
moss commingling to form one of nature’s 
incomparable color schemes. Over this is 
laid some delicate tracery in silver, the motif 
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being a bit of seaweed, a willow stump or 
perhaps some lovely flower so wonderfully 
modeled and tooled that each petal seems 
but a silver flake as exquisitely veined as 
its living prototype. Or perhaps you are at- 
tracted by the more vigorous designs. You 
may see here trophies designed for sailing. 
tennis, track or field athletics or for swim- 
ming and hunting. At once you realize what 
wonderfully life-like expression and action 
the Carver of Silver can give to his work. 
A yacht dashing along closehauled on the 
wind; a tennis player returning a wicked 
serve, an excited angler playing a_ wily 
trout; each has been given a _ treatment 
startling in its effectiveness. 

This year the Art Work Shop has been 
commissioned by Fietp AND STREAM to make 
the trophies for the great $2,000 prize 
fishing contest so widely talked of among 
sportsmen and fishermen. There are fifteen 
of them in all, presented by such famous ang- 
lers as Emlyn M. Gill, Will H. Dilg, Charles 
Frederick Holder, Robert H. Davis and 
Zane Grey, and each presents a different 
fish design, in accordance with the class it 
represents, wrought in silver on the bronze 
cup. They are without doubt the handsom- 
est trophies ever offered in any angling 
contest. 


Send in Your Affidavit 


Judging from the affidavits already re- 
ceived the fish thus far turned in are running 
smaller than for the same period last year. 
Very probably many are holding up until 
they get what looks to them to be a prize 
winning fish, but the thing to do is to take 
a chance on your fish even if he looks small 
and send in the affidavit, sending in another 
one later if you have luck enough to land a 
bigger one. Some mighty small fish won 
prizes last year, and there is just as much 
chance of their doing the same thing this 
year. There is lots of luck in fishing, and 
not all of it good luck; this that or the other 
intervenes, or a streak of bad luck comes 
along and you find the contest closed and 
yourself with not even the small fish entered 
which might have taken a prize. 

Remember that it is not necessary to send 
in an account of the catching of the fish 
with the affidavit as all that is necessary to 
qualify is to send in an affidavit as printed 
in FIELD AND STREAM at the end of the list 
of prizes. The account of the catch is not 
necessary unless the fish proves to be a 
prize winner. 

Be sure and note that one of the condi- 
tions of the contest is that the affidavit must 

















Rifles and Cartridges 


A man who travels the distance and incurs the expense 
generally necessary to get into big game hunting country 
should not run the risk of having his time, money and 
effort all go for naught by taking a rifle or cartridges that 
may fail him at the supreme moment. The surest way to 
guard against such a disappointing experience is by 
equipping with a Winchester rifle and Winchester make of 
cartridges. They come as near to being infallible as 
guns and ammunition can be made. Not only are 
they dependable, but they are made in calibers 
suitable for hunting all kinds of game. Remember 


THE RED W BRAND NEVER DISAPPOINTS 
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be in within 30 days after the fish is caught, 
otherwise the entry is disqualified. Do not 
hold the affidavit up your sleeve for several 
months waiting for someone else to send in 
theirs, but send it in and then send in an- 
other if you catch a bigger fish. 

We publish below the list of the leaders 
in each class on going to press with this is- 
sue. For the sake of giving you all a run 
for your money we are only publishing the 
first and second high rods in each class. 
Even if yours does not measure up to this, 
it may be in line for 3rd, 4th, 5th or 6th 
prize. 

Now is the time to get in the game as 
September 31st will be here all too soon, 
when most of the classes close. 

Leaders in the 1912 Prize Fishing Contest 
3RoOK TROUT— * 

Joe H. Lumpkin, 2 Ibs. 9 oz. 

Wilsie M. Keeler, 1 Ib. 12 oz. 

Remember that all brook trout and brown 
trout must be taken on a FLY. 

Rainsow Trout— 

Wm. W. McNealy, 6 Ibs. 10 oz. 

R. H. Tracy, 4 Ibs. 
LANDLOCKED SALMON— 

Patrick H. Killelea, 16 Ibs. 

Charles H. Bracken, 11'% Ibs. 
Smatt MoutH Biack Bass— 

Mart Murphy, 6 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Orlo R. Snyder, 6 Ibs. 
LarceE MoutH Brack 

Division— 

John Chambers, 61% Ibs. 

Henry E. C. Briggs, 4 Ibs. 
LarGeE MovutH Brack Bass, 

Division— 

Judge Lester Warner, 10% Ibs. 

W. H. Perrin, 9% Ibs. 
CHANNEL Bass— 

W. H. Rabotham, 49 Ibs. 

Burke H. Bridgers, 39% lbs. 


Short vs. Long-Barreled Rifles 

The writer has been very much interested 
in the articles on guns published in the De- 
cember and January issues of the FreLp AND 
STREAM magazine, particularly as I have 
been examining the different styles and 
makes with the intention of purchasing two 
in the very near future. 

1 have been very much impressed with the 
Mannlicher-Schonauer 9 M-M gun for use 
in the northern part of Canada, for large 
game; however, the question came to my 
mind as to whether or not a short- or long- 
barrel gun would be the best arm for the 
kind of work I have just stipulated. As you 
probably know, the Mannlicher-Schonauer 


Bass, 


Northern 


Southern 


9 M-M gun comes in two lengths of barrel, 


viz.: 18 and 22 inches; but I have not yet 
decided which length of barrel would be the 
most efficient. Of course everybody realizes 
that it is more advantageous to have a light 
rifle on long tramps through forest and 
snow, but it has been a question in my mind 
whether the advantage of the lighter weight 
would not be greatly offset by the decreased 
efficiency in the shorter barrel gun. 

I have read a large number of articles on 
rifles and guns, but I have never seen, to my 
recollect‘on, barrel lengths discussed as to 
efficiency and power. I am sure that it 
would be very interesting to a number of 
sportsmen to have information on this par- 
ticular subject, and I trust that the editor 
of Frecp AND STREAM is acquainted with 
somebody who could write an_ intelligent 
article on the subject I have just discussed. 

Yours very truly, 
L. Geo. W. CARPENTER. 
Anent Food Seasoning 
Editor FieLp AND STREAM: 

A typographical error in my _ article, 
“Food Requirements of the Trail,” in your 
June issue, places me in a false attitude to- 
ward the subject. The concluding sentences, 
aus printed, are: “After testing out and de- 
termining the food value of a number of 
articles I would take two or three at a meal 
I always felt safer in the small number and 
with season‘ng, for then I could readily de- 
tect anything inferior or unsuitable for 
food.” The last should read “without sea- 
soning.” 

“Seasoning” is the vencer of unwholesome 
food prepared for profit, and is the trick 
a man plays on his stomach which he pays 
for deariy later in life. Good food does not 
require sugar. sa‘t, pepper, mustard, vine- 
gar, etc., and such condiments are useful 
only as preservatives. Vitiated, abnormal, or 
unnaturai appetites only require the intro- 
duction into pure food of foreign substances 
such as come under the heading “season- 
ings.” Wma. Brent ALTSHELER 

Louisville, Ky. 


Dry Fly Casting Lessons 
In order to further the development of 
this pastime, and make possible an inter- 
change of ideas as to the best outfit and 
manner of casting, a weekly session will be 
held on the N. Y. Anglers’ Club platform, 
Central Park Square, N. Y., on Wednesday 
afternoons during July and August. All 
are invited. 
In September a dry fly contest will be held 
with cups for first, second and third. 
WALTER McGUCKIN, 
Chairman Tournament Committee. 
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At The Olympic Games 
At Stockholm, Sweden, This Summer 


There will be an American team entered in 
the small bore rifle competition. 


This team will meet the champion rifle teams 
of many other countries. 


The National Rifle Association has decided 
that the American Team shall use the new 
Stevens No. 414 ‘‘Armory Model.” 


When you want to do accurate shooting, 
shoot with the Rifles that the experts use. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


The Factory of Precision 


' Dept. 172 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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be supplied to our readers upon request. 





The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
equipment. Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. We pay for useful ideas. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 

















On the Making of Duck Decoys 
BY WARREN H. MILLER 


The simplest kind of snipe decoy that it is 
possible to make consists in laying out the 
outline of the bird on a piece of half-inch 
white pine, sawing it out with the jig-saw 
and rough rounding the edges. The decoy 
is then drilled for leg-stick and bill, these 
are whittled and inserted, and the whole de- 
coy painted. I made many such in juvenile 
years, and they were easily transported and 
effective enough for the innocent shore- 
birds of those days. A somewhat more 
elaborate type was evolved from the flat 
decoy by nailing on thickening pieces and 
rounding them over with jack knife and 
plane to give a fair body. Later by using 
the heaviest scroll-saw blade and going 
slowly the outline could be cut out of %- 
inch white pine stock, and, with sides put 
on with nailset and brads we had a block 
which could be whittled and moulded all 
over, neck, head and tail. It made as good 
a decoy as anyone could wish for, and in 
lieu of a scroll-saw in the shop, they can 
be sawed out with a thin compass saw. As 
regards size and painting, three sizes will be 
ample for all flights of shore-birds now 
likely to visit your decoys, in fact, the larg- 
est, the willet, 16 inches from bill to tail, 
and curlews, 23 inches, may be omitted ex- 
cept in a few localities. The 13-inch and 10- 
inch sizes you must have in order to take 
care of the greater and lesser yellow legs, 


jack snipe (9 inches) and robin snipe (10% 
inches). For coloring lay on two coats of 
thick white lead all over as a ground color- 
ing. To make a yellow-leg of him speckle 
the neck and breast with dark slate spots, 
paint the head and back slate-gray, spot with 
little white-gray herringbones, leave the 
rump white, also underbody, bar the tail 
with gray cross-stripes, outline the wings, 
adding heavy black edgings towards the 
tips, give him a black bill and a yellow stick 
for legs and he is ready for the flats. To 
make a jack-snipe of him edge the herring- 
bones on his back with rusty red, lay a thin 
wash of olive over the gray, and white 
markings on his wings and give him a brown 
stick for legs. Besure and put turps enough 
in the paint to kill the luster of the lin- 
seed oil. Dead color is the thing, as the 
flash of sunlight on shiny decoys is fatal. 
The 10-inch sized decoy will answer for 
jack snipe, lesser yellow-legs and robin snipe 
(dowitchers, knots, etc.). To paint a robin 
snipe proceed as before but make the breast, 
neck and head a rich reddish brown; wing 
coverts whitish gray, speckled with slate- 
gray dots; back yellow-brown with black 
herringbone markings; tail white, barred 
with dark slate. 

A word as to measurements: the lengths 
given herein are overall from tip of bill to 
tip of tail. Allowing 1% inches for the bill, 
the balance constitutes the body of the snipe. 
Bend a wire of this length up into such 
shape as will form a natural centerline for 





















He is society's enemy—your enemy. 
Every day thousands of crimes are com- 
mitted against men like you. The law 
j could not prevent these crimes—it can 
” only punish. When the individual 1s 
defenseless, sociely is defenseless. 

We want you—the average citizen—to 
know what the expert knows; that the 
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The Criminal Never Arbitrates 


IVER JOHNSON is the peer of any 
side arm in the world in accuracy, pene- 
tration, smashing power and smooth 
action ; that its permanent tension wire 
springs will never fail you; above all, 
that it is absolutely safe from accidental 
discharge. You can ‘“‘“HAMMER THE 
HAMMER.” 


At Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores—$6.00 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99Chambers St. Pacific Coast Branch: Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco 











Service and Safety § 


are the features 
of the 


Luger Automatic Pistol 


Powerful—penetration of 7.65 m/m and 
9 m/m pistol 614 inches of pine at 50 
yards. Could you ask more? Absolute 
safety insured by three special safety devices, . 
Send for Catalog s 
H. TAUSCHER -:- 322 Broadway, New York 


Sole Representative for all Mauser Concern Products 


for United States, Canada and Mexico 































It’s Easy to Reload! 


If you haven’t time to cast bul- 
lets, we furnish hand made 









bullets for any caliber at 
low prices, You then 
merely decap and _ re-cap 
shell, insert powder and 
crimp shell on to bullet. 
Doesit pay? You can reload 
100 .32-40 smokeless short range 
cartridges (buying the bullets) in half an hour at a 
total expense of 77c.; casting bullets yourself, 38c.; 
the new factory cartridges cost you $2.52 per 100. 
The Ideal Hand Book tells about reloading all rifle, pis- 
tol and shotgun ammunition; free for 3 stamps postage. 


The Martin Firearms Co. 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
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PARAFFINE PAPER 


the head, neck and body of the bird in its 
natural position, and from this take off the 
measurements for the body and neck of the 
outline. Your own eye will be ample judge 
as to the shape of the outline and the thick- 
ness of body of the finished decoy. Length 
of legstick not less than 15 inches. 

For upland shooting you will need a set 
of plover decoys. The 10-inch size body is 
the best for the three kinds of plover want- 
ed by the sportsman, the rest being too small. 
Along the coast the black-bellied plover 
(11.5 inches) and inland the golden plover 
(10.5 inches) serve as types for painting the 
decoy, while the killdeer (10 inches) is uni- 
versal and abundant. For the first two the 
most striking feature is the combination of 
the black breast and white hood extending 
from the shoulders up both sides of the neck 
and over the crown of the head. The wing 
coverts, back, and tail of the black-bellied 
plover are whitish gray, mottled with slate 
spots, while for the golden plover use a 
black ground color all over, mottle the back 
and wing covert with ochre dots and paint 
on the characteristic white hood up both 
sides of the neck and over the eyes across 
the head just behind the bill. With all 
plover decoys the bill is black and should 
not be over an inch long. To paint the 
“killdee” decoys start with a white ground 
color, paint the head. back and wing co- 
verts olive-gray, not forgetting to leave the 





DUCK DECOYS. 
broad white collar at the throat and the 
white culicue back of the eye; give him a 
black band across his breast from shoulder 
to shoulder, a reddish brown rump and black 
tail, leaving a broad white border along 
both edges of the tail. For those whose 
time is too valuable to have the luxury of a 
sportsman’s workshop to putter around in, 
it may be added here that folding plover and 
yellow leg decoys can be had at the sporting 
goods store for about $4 a dozen. 

The fashioning of wooden duck decoys is 
a considerably more serious matter. As be- 
fore the built-up type made of the vertical 
outline of the duck, sawn out of inch white 
pine stock with block sides nailed on and 
rounded, is the easiest. Another plan is to 
order a length of clear 4”x6” white pine, 
saw off blocks of the correct length and 
round them to make the bodies, whittling the 
heads separately from 2-inch stock. Still 
another is to make them of canvas over 
wooden or wire frames, stuffing with excel- 
sior. Yet a third way is to make them of 
paraffined cardboard, bending them to shape 
over a wooden float board. 

The lengths from tip of bill to tip of tail 
of the various species of ducks are :—Mal- 
lard 23 inches, Black 22 inches, Canvasback 
21 inches, Redhead 19 inches, Bluebill 18 
inches, Blue-winged teal 15% _ inches. 

Wherefore two sizes of decoys, the 22- 
inch and the 18-inch, will answer for the lot. 
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Have You 
Read 
The Sport 


Alluring’”’ 





“THE SPORT ALLURING” * 


A Fascinating, Enthusing Description of 


TRAPSHOOTING 


ETWEEN the covers of this book is the entrancing story of Trapshooting—the sport 
that appeals to all ages and conditions of men and women and duplicates the 
pleasures of hunting throughout the year. Numerous realistic Trapshooting 
scenes present to you the enjoyment awaiting shooters. 
This alluring description retains the reader’s interest as it unfolds to him the pleas- 
ures, benefits and rewards attained by participating in this American pastime acclaimed 


The King of Sports 


Trapshooting is forging to the front as an international sport because it calls fo. a 
display of marksmanship achieved by concentration, determination and perseverance,—the 
qualities making winners in every undertaking. Read “The Sport Alluring” and prepare 
yourself to realize the pleasures now enjoyed by thousands of enthusiastic Trapshooters. 
A postal request for “The Sport Alluring’ Booklet No. 55, gets it. 


We Will Help You Form A Handsome Picture for 
a Gun Club Den or Club 


Our Gun Club Promotion Dept. is ready to For 14c. in stamps we will mail you an eight- 

. . a . . . + wl ) > ic » f ot > . ) i * 4 

work with any individual or organization desirous colored picture of “The Sport Alluring” —like 

‘ ris “ —— N bligati . * above cut. Size 17” x 12”, ready for framing. 

of organizing a Gun Club, No obligation is in- This makes a fine addition to a collection of 

curred by an inquiry, but you will receive interest- hunting scenes and is a reminder of the pleas- 

ing and attractive information in our specially ures of Trapshooting. Only a limited number 

aved tock’ XN 55. Points ~ Clul are for sale. A prompt remittance will insure 

prepares DOOKIct NO. S92, oints on Gun uo one to adorn the walls of club or home. Senc 
Organization.”” Ask for it. NOW. Address Dept. 55. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


America’s Pioneer Powder Makers 


J 
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As before, cut a wire of chosen length and 
bend it up to form a center line, following 
the natural position of the duck floating on 
the water. Around this lay out your out- 
line and to the jig-saw with it. The outline 
for a canvasback would be: 3-inch bill, 
54-inch tip of bill to back of head, 14-inch 
breast to tip of tail, 5-inch back to belly. 
To fill out the sides you will then want two 
oval blocks 12”x5” of 3-inch white pine 
stock. Dub them roughly to shape with 
your hatchet and nail on with long brads fin- 
ishing the molding with plane, penknife, 
spoke shave and sand paper. If you elect 
to work up the decoy out of a solid block 
you will need first a 4”x6” billet of clear 
white pine 14 inches long from which you 
rough out the back, breast, sides and tail of 
the duck. It is too shallow for the 22-inch 
size of duck (mallard, black, and canvas- 
back), so nail on an oval piece of 7%-inch 
board to form the belly. To make the head, 
whittle from a 2”x4” block the head and 
neclt, leaving a dowel to attach it to the 
body, whittle the bill separately and dowel 
it to the head. Attach head to body by its 
dowel driven into a 34-inch auger hole and 
secured with brad toe-nails. It is well to 
have a few headless decoys in your flock, so 
that some of the ducks may appear to be 
feeding. To make a set of canvas decoys 
get 10-ounce duck and borrow some other 
fellow’s wooden decoy to work out your 
pattern from by cutting and goring the can- 
vas to fit snugly over the wooden model. 
Make in two pieces, from the waterline over 
the back, and aim to have your seam come 
even along the back to the tail. At the water- 
line will go an oval board of inch white pine 
14 inches long by 7 inches wide amidships. 
The head is a separate job and is best whit- 
tled of wood and dowelled to the float 
plank. Then the top canvas is slipped on 
and stuffed with excelsior, tacking it to the 
neck at the hole where the latter passes 
through the canvas and tacking it to the 
14”x5” board all around the bottom after 
snugly wadding it to shape. To get it ready 
for painting it will need two coats of shel- 
lac and one of white lead. 

A final way to make decoys is of paraf- 
fined cardboard. Get a good stout brown 
cardboard sheet that will take crayon mark- 


ing. Lay out a rectangle 5”x9”, and from 
this as a base lay out two outlines of your 
duck, one opposite the other on the 9-inch 
sides. Fill in and color with crayons cut 
out and soak in melted paraffine wax which 


you can get for ten cents a dozen cakes at 
any hardware store. Crease the 5”x9” rect- 
angle lengthwise in the middle and along 
the 9-inch edges so that the two outlines 
of the duck will come together. Secure 
along the edges of bill, head and back with 
binding staples which you can get for a few 
cents a box at any stationary store. To set 
up the decoy. open out the fold in the bot- 
tom rectangle and shove in a 4%4”x9” board 
of thin %-inch pine. This decoy will re- 
quire a balancing weight, which may be a 
half-ounce sinker hung on a stout telegraph 
wire 10 inches long, which slants down under 
the decoy, and is attached by a screw and 
staple to the upper side of your 4!4”x9” 
board, and bent down over around and un- 
der the decoy. By adjusting its slant the 
decdy can be made to float level. 

As to painting the following are the color 
schemes of the prinicpal species: Mallard, 
head and neck green, white collar, ruddy 
breast, blue speculum, wing secondaries 
edged with white, brown back and tail with 
dark brown herringbone markings. Black 
duck, dark rusty brown all over, marked 
with black herringbones, blue speculum, 
head light brown, mottled. Green winged 
teal, red-brown head with green loop 
through eye, white red speckled breast, 
barred white and slate back green speculum, 
white crescent in front of wing, brown wing 
pinions. Redhead and _ canvasback, red 
head, dark slate neck and breast, barred 
back (canvasback much lighter), redhead 
18-inch decoy, canvasback 22 inches, bill 
and shape of head characteristically different 
in the two species. Bluebill, dark blue-black 
head, neck and breast, bill dull bluish, specu- 
lum white, tail and wing pinions black, back 
barred, belly white extending above water 
line to wing pinions. 

All the decoys will require screw eyes 
for anchor cord in the bottom and all need 
balancing with lead weights tacked on un- 
derneath. The best anchor is a 4 ounce salt 
water pyramid sinker. Eight males to four 
females is about the right proportion for a 
flock of a dozen decoys and four dull brown 
dark mottled decoys will answer for the fe- 
males of all species. Hollow wooden de- 
coys may be had at the sportsman’s stores 
for about $7.50 a dozen, solid $5.00. A fold- 
ing canvas kind on wire frames comes at 
$7.75, and the folding paper ones are made 
by a firm in Seattle whose name FIELD AND 
STREAM will be glad to furnish to those in- 
terested. The price is $2.75 a dozen. 
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The.25 Caliber \OLT 


/ Hammerless ! 
Solid Breech! 
Automatically Safe ! 



















(Actual size 
of Pistol) 


Automatic 
Grip Safety 





’ Here | 
Is Real 


Protection! 







This compact little COLT “Six-Shooter”’ is 
only 4% inches long, weighs but 13 ounces, 
yet has the speed, accuracy and hard-hitting 
qualities that give confidence in an emergency. 







Shoots metal-jacketed bullets as fast as the 
trigger is pulled; ejects the empty shells 
and reloads automatically for each shot. 


Combined with these features is ABSO- 
LUTE SAFETY FROM ACCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE — the Grip Safety automati- 
cally locks the action until the trigger is 
purposely pulled — no worry on your part. 


“You Can't Forget to Make it Safe!” 


SEE THIS PISTOL AT YOUR DEALER’S. 
SS Write for free Catalog No. 35, descriptive 
i. of all COLTS in calibers .22 to .45. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. - Hartford, Conn. 
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RECORD GAME FISH CONTEST for 1912 














CY 
A CONTEST THAT WILL APPEAL TO ANGLERS 
In instituting the 1911 Prize Fishing Contest, FieLp AND STREAM was obliged because 
of the newness of the idea and the necessity to get it well before the public, to place no 
restrictions on tackle beyond requiring that the fish be caught with rod and reel. Now that 
every angler in the country knows about it we feel that the time has come to make it more 
of a sportsman’s contest, to give the fish at least fifty per cent. of the chance of victory, 
and to limit the tackle in all cases to that which the best anglers’ clubs, both of salt and 
fresh water, are agreed upon as sportsmanlike and fair to the fish. In the 1911 Contest 
some of the first-class anglers of the country did not take any part in the contest because 
they did not care to compete against the man who caught fish with a cane pole and a 
clothes line. They felt that we should insist on some of the angler’s art and skill being 
necessary to become eligible in the contest. This year our readers will note that in both 
fresh and salt water classes tackle is specified such as an angler would use. The trout 
classes are restricted to fly fishing, bait fishing for trout being excluded from the contest. 
Bass fishing allows bait because of the vast army of anglers who use the bait cast- 
ing and trolling rods. A special prize is offered for bass caught on a fly with 
fly tackle. In the salt water classes, Channel Bass, Tuna, Tarpon, and Striped Bass must 
be taken on tackle as specified, which tackle is identical with that of the best salt water 
angling clubs. We propose to make this a sportsman’s contest this year. Note changes in the 
conditions below. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified and in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 
guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full specifi- 
cations if possible of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish, 
must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where- 
the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching these fish, these ac- 
counts to be published in Fretp AND StreEAM. These accounts will not be asked 
for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest within 30 days 
after the fish is caught. No affidavits will be accepted after five days from the 
closing dates specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 
Eighth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The oe of this Contest will be: Ronert H. ore Editor, Munsey’s. Witt H. Dire, Chicago, Ill. 

H. Mrirter, Editor, Field and Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream. E. M. Guu, 
} 2. Fire Club. W. P. Corsetr. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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He Shoots R.H. 
+Why Dont You? 


Be an R. H. Sharpshooter. 
If your scores are less than per- 
fect, Robin Hood can help you 
make them better. Try it. Buy a box 
from your dealer, take it out and put it on trial, 
Note the absence of recoil; note the velocity, the ac- 
curacy, the perfect pattern. 


OBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


is loaded with our own smokeless powders. made after 
a special formula that eliminates the ‘‘kick’’ and uses 
all the force to propel the shot. Naturally, R. H. 
7) ep , | drives faster, shoots straighter and kills further than 
TRADE Wy ARK others. 
re | Free Booklet 

; Every man who carries a gun ought to have our 
booklet, ‘Facts About Our Shell Game.’’ It tells 
why R. H. progressive-burning powder means great 
muzzle velocity and a full game bag. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION ‘CO., D Street, Swanton, Vr. 
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456 $2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 





BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus -fontinalis) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brook 
Trout, also complete Kecord of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN'S GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brook Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 1— 
October 1 


FIRST PRIZE: MILLER Record Trout Cup, specially designed with the winner’s natae and record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by WARREN H. MILLER, Editor of Fietp anp Stream. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod; One Beaverkill rubber and nickel single action 
Fly Reel; One Intrinsic Double Taper Fly Line; One T. B. Fly Book with Pigskin Cover; One dozen 
extra quality Trout Flies; 3 Intrinsic Fly Leaders, all made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $31, 50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One 9% it. Fly Rod, 53% oz., made by Edward F. Payne. Value $25. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co., for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equipment 
selected from their catalog to the Value of $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also a Gillette Combination Shaving Set, with razor and case initialed. Total value $18. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One quart Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier with winner’s name 
and event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co., also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. 
Baldwin. Total value $13.75 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Rainbow 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GuIDE, 1912 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15—October 15 

FIRST PRIZE: HELD Record Rainbow Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and record of the _ fish 
engraved, presented by Dr. R. Johnson Held, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co.’s Model F Self Vieutins Reel; also one No. : axe, 2 gaffs, 2 trout nippers and 2 fish 
knives made by Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Total valu® $27.5: 

THIRD PRIZE: One Pneumatic Mattress, made by 2 nara 3 Mig. Co., as listed in their Catalog A.; 
also one Mansfield Fly Book, Alligator, made by Carlos G. Young. Total value, $22.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son, value $18, 

— PRIZE: Order on Icy Hot Bottle Co. for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; also 

live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total $12, 
SIXTH PRIZE. Order on Jos. E. Pepper for baits and minnows selected from catalog to value of $10, 


BROWN TROUT 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brown Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 15— 
September 15 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brown 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SpoRTSMAN’S GuIDE, 1912. 

FIRST PRIZE: DARLING Record Brown ‘Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and record of the 
fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: Standard Library of Natural History, published by the University Society; also one 
Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Total value $29.50, 

THIRD PRIZE: 7 x 9 double roof Silkoline Tent, made by Eberhardt & Co. Value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for $10 worth of goods selected from pote catalog; 
also one 80-yd. Peerless Casting Reel, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Total value $20 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting “a Co. for goods selected from catalog No. 53 
to value of $10; also 1 Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by M. Jarvis Co., and 1 Barnes Folding Landing 
Net (Aluminum Frame), made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $16. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One pair Albion Wading Stockings, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $10, 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Lake Trout, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SportsMAN’s GuipE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Togue caught between April 1—October 1 

FIRST PRIZE: [Fietp anp Stream Record Lake Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 11 Bait Rod, agate guides and tip in leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; 
also any articles to be selected from Price List of the Gem Shirt Co., to value of $10, and one pair of 
Grinnell Reindeer Mittens, made by Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $22.75. 

THIRD PRIZE: 10x12 Wall Tent, made by the Indianapolis Tent & Awning Co.; also one pair Lyman’ s 
Bow Facing Rowing Gear and Qars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation. Total value $20 

FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also One 
Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co. Total value $13.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Boyd Revolving Seat and Shell Box, made by the Kennedy Bros. Arms Co.; also 60-yd. 
Reel, Agate Jewels, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co. Total value $12.60. 

SIXTH PRIZE: $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles; also 1 No. 12 
Tackle Box with pockets for flies and snelled hooks, — by F. Cortez Wilson, and 2 live minnow 
tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Atlantic 
Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SportsMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April 1—August 15 

FIRST PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Record Salmon Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the 
fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Red Seal Vacuum Fiiled Salmon Line, 42 yds., and 2 Red Seal High Grade Salmon 
arama 9 ft. long. made by Dame Stoddard Co.; also order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One English Salmon Fly Case, to hold 240 flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co.; also 
order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Style D Atlas Dress Trunk or one Style A Auto Trunk at option of winner, made 
by the Belber Trunk & Bag Co. Va'ue $15. 

— PRIZE: Order on W. J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10; also One Sports- 

n’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 
SIXTH PRIZE: Fuierp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 



































ADVERTISING 


SPECIAL ROD OFFER | 


GOOD DURING AUGUST ONLY 
a 








— 











Send Us $3.25 and 15c For Postage 


and we will send you, by return mail, a beautiful steel 
Western style bait casting rod, either 4%, 5, 542, 6 or 6% 
feet, made by the Horton Mfg. Co., makers of the fa 
mous Bristol steel rod. 

This rod has a cork handle, nickel mountings, solid 
metal reel seat and detachable finger hook; is trimmed 
with three extra large genuine agate guides and agate 
casting tip, all German silver mounted. Rod packed in 
flannel partition bag. Money back if not more than 
satisfied. | 


185 Page Catalog 


Sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. This amount we will re- 
fund on the first order of $1.00 or 
more. Has complete list of anglers’ 
supplies; also a full page picture of 
the 680-lb. Record Tuna. Every arti- 
cle listed is guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely reliable and exactly as repre- 
sented. 


EDW. VOM HOFE & CO. 
94.95 FULTON ST. __NEW YORK 


The “VACUUM” isa PRIZE WINNER 


Hartwel’s 8 lb. Large-mouth was landed with this 
Bass killer. 








100 other baits on the mar 





ket, but only One Vacuum. 
It's entirely different—casts 
perfectly — very attractive 
and a sure hooker. 

One of the most successful 
surface lures. Equally good 
Day or Night. Ask for cir- 
cular. Sold by all dealers. 
Or mailed postpaid on 
ceipt of 75c. 


VACUUM BAIT COMPANY 


North Manchester, 


re- 





Seethat 
Swivel 





Patented 
305 Walnut St. 











NOW 


Past, 
Future. 


NET 
Present and 
The King 
of Live 


THE KING MIN 





an uncon- 
ditional 
guarantee 
tor one 
@year. Ask 
your dealer 
for guar- 
antee tag. 


3 ft. x 3 ft. Net $1.75 
2 ft. x 2 ft. Net 1.50 


Price everywhere, 
4 ft. x 4 ft. Net $2.00 
If your dealer can not supply you, we will give 
name of dealer who can or send direct upon receipt 
of price. 


W. H. REISNER MFG. COMPANY, Hagerstown, Md. 
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There is home safety 
and abundant nour- 
ishment of the right 
sort in 


CARNATION 
MILK 


From Contented Cows 


The best cup of home coffee is no better than 
the luscious coffee anyone can make over the 
camp-fire, served with plenty of delicious Carnation 
Milk. Carnation Milk won’t ‘‘churn”’ to butter on 
the way. It is always the same smooth consistency, 
rich and sweet and fresh, no matter how far it is 
carried or how rough the road. 


Carnation Milk is the pure milk of contented cows 
that are fed, watered and kept under ideal conditions. 
A part of the water is taken out, by evaporation at 
low temperature, and the milk is cooled, sealed and 
sterilized, by a simple but very careful process which 
the makers of Carnation Milk have perfected during 
years of experience. To make the best was the aim 
for Carnation Milk, ‘That this ideal has been abso- 
lutely realized is attested by the unconditional guar- 
anty under which Carnation Milk is sold. 


You will be glad to have plenty of it—camping, 
hunting, fishing, traveling, logging—whatever the 
call that takes you near to nature. You will be 
equally glad to use Carnation Milk at home. It is 
safe, pure, delicious, always. 

Free Recipe Book, giving directions for using Carnation 
Milk for all dishes in which milk is used, thus making them 
more delicious and with greater economy. Anyone can make 
delicious dishes from the Carnation Book, Send for a copy. 
Order a case of CARNATION MILK—the Modern Milkman 

for the outing trip. 


Tall Can 10c—Baby Size 5c—At Your Grocer’s 





Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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OUNANICHE, OR LAND LOCKED SALMON 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Land 
Locked Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER'S AND SpoRTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Land Locked Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 
FIRST PRIZE: BISPHAM Record Ounaniche Cup, with the winner's name and the record of the fish 

engraved. Presented by Chas. K. Bispham. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also One Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case of size to suit winner, made by J. Spaulding & Sons Co., 
and One Pint Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier, with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co. Total value $29. 

= PRIZE: One Hunting Suit of Impervo waterproof cloth, made by E. A. Armstrong; also order on 

J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $22. 

FouRTH PRIZE: One High Grade Split Bamboo Trolling Rod, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co.; also pair of Dean 
Outdoor Glasses, to relieve eye strain, made by Reese & Reese. Total value $i. 

SIXTH PRIZE: [Fie_p anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Small 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SporTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: DAVIS Record Small Mouth Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the 
fish engraved. Presented by Robert H. Davis. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: _ No. 3 Jeweled Meek Reel, German Silver, capacity 80 yds., of No. 4 Kingfisher 
line, made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32, 

THIRD PRIZE: Split Bamboo Tournament Bait Casting Rod, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; 
also order on W. J. Jamison for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total vaiue $27. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on James Heddon & Som for either rods or minnows selected from catalog to 
value of $12.50; also ‘Lakapart Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Total value $18.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One two-piece po agg | Special Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, independent handle, 
agate guides and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and assortment of Bucktail Baits, to value of $2.50, 
made by South Bend Bait Co.; also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total, $12. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES: For largest Small Mouth Bass caught with rod and FLY. Same dates. 

FIRST PRIZE: Redifor Combination Bass Fly and Bait Casting Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. 


Value $35. 

SECOND PRIZE. Redifor Tournament Reel (duplicate of Flegel’s, World’s Champion), made by Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co. Value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bray Pigskin Fly Book, holding 12 doz. flies, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value 

$6. Also Silver Record Medal. Total value ° 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Nelson Sportsman’s Vest, made of English corduroy and leather, made by the 
L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co. Value $10, 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Large 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SportTsMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: WARNER Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved. Presented by E. F. Warner, Publisher of Fretp anp STREAM. 

BECOND PRIZE: One No. 2 Krupp Shot Gun, made by the Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on the Moonlight Bait Co. for goods selected from their catalog to the value 
of $10; also a No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard, two-piece, Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, fitted with agates, made by 
Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Hartung Bros. & Co. for selection from catalog to value of $10; also $5 worth 
of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. —— 5. 

SIXTH PRIZE: No. 14 Fly Rod, agate guide, in leather case, made t Horton Mfg. Co.; also Sportsman’s 
Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: ZANE GREY Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. Presented by Dr. Zane Grey. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 
ee ~ tg PRIZE: 3atavia Special Shot Gun, made by the Baker Gun & Forging Co.; also order on 

J. Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $28. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows to be selected from 
caialog to value of $12.50; also 2 dozen Van Vleck Forked Barb Black Bass Hooks, and $5 worth of 
Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $19.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also order for 
South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and $2.50 worth of Automatic Weedless Hooks te be 
selected from catalog; also Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total, $18. 

FIFTH PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, by Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; also order on 

Lockhart & Co. for White Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to value of $5. Total, $16.20. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Reel, also an assortment of Bucktail Baits and 

Wooden Minnows to be selected from their catalog to the value of $2.50. Total value $10. 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Pike, 

also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SporTsMAN’s GuIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For Pike caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Featherweight, takedown rifle, made by the Savage Arms Co. Value $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One 7x7x7 George Shelter Tent, balloon silk, made by George Tent Co.; also one 
Veneer Suit Case, made by the National Veneer Products Co.. and one pair Reindeer Gloves, venti- 
lated or unventilated, made by the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $20.10. 

THIRD PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel, an assortment of Bucktail 
Baits and Wooden Minnows to the value of $2.50; also an order on E, J. Lockhart for White Wagtail 
Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5.00, and $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon 
Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $20. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Never Shakes Your Confidence 


ON'T let your long planned, expensive hunting trip be spoiled 
—spoiled by your gun not rising to the occasion at the 
critical moment. 

And you know how the shortcomings of your gun always show 
up at the critical moment. After that your confidence is gone. 

The six Hunter brothers have kept on the trail of shotgun short- 

comings with invention, workmanship and Purpose, for 22 years. 

The result is the Smith Gun, the gun without a single shortcoming 

(Continued on following page) 


The $102.50 grade. Net 
price with automatic ejector 
only $75. With Hunter 
One - Trigger $100 net. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


*““6 Times 22 Years’ Experience’”’ 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 73 Hubbard St.. FUL1ON, NEW YORK 











(Continued from preceding page) 


to mar the pleasure of the hunting trip or cheat the game bag of a single bird. 

The Purpose to get rid of the “ shooting loose ” trouble, produced in the Smith 
a bolt that double-wedges through extension rib and grips tight with a double 
rotary grip—a bolt that can’t “ shoot loose.” 

The Purpose to eliminate inaccessibility which causes a gun owner to leave 
his lock uncleaned until it causes trouble, brought about the Smith “‘ one-screw 
access.” 

The Purpose to save loss of aim in fumbling for the second trigger, evolved the 
successful Hunter One-Trigger. And so on through the list — 


NO SHORTCOMINGS 


Ask your dealer to show you the newest in Smith Guns. Examine the new 
20 gauge, that is 20 gauge from butt to muzzle. The Smith gun is “two guns in 
one,” bored to meet combined requirements of field, blind and trap. 


Write to-day for catalog showing all Smith grades, from $25 net to $1500 list. 


The $375 grade. Net 
price with automatic ejector 
$281.25. With Hunter 
One - Trigger $306.25. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


‘*6 Times 22 Years’ Experience’’ 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 73 Hubbard St., FULTON, NEW YORK 


























MY BOOK IS FREE. 


I have written a book that I believe will help you realize a fuller 
appreciation of the possibilities of nature from the stand-point of health, 
pleasure and comfort. | had this in mind as well as the com- 
mercial idea ; for, of course, this book is intended to sell goods. 


CAMPING AND HUNTING. 


I have camped, canoed, hunted, fished and trapped from my 
childhood days—often far from the usual haunts of man. I am a 
baseball, tennis and golf enthusiast as well. I ought to understand 
this business thoroughly ; at any rate, it is my pride. 

Ask for Catalog and Guide No. 535. 

All the hundreds of things this book describes are sold under 

a strict guarantee. If you are not pleased with your purchase—if 


any item does not measure up to your standard, don’t hesitate—send 
it back. My book is free, if you mention No. 535. 


New York Sporting Goods Co. 


15 and 17 Warren Street, near Broadway, New York. 














Dip THE TRICK 


@ This is Mr. J. R. Hennessey of Ware, Mass., with the 
record 350-lb. buck he killed with his Ithaca shotgun. 
Mr. Hennessey killed the buck at about 75 yards. He 
used a ball which passed through the right shoulder 
and out through the ribs on the opposite side, breaking 
one rib. 


Here is another: 


@ Mr. H. B. Sees of Pittsfield, Mass., killed an eight 
point buck, weight dressed 235 lbs., with his No. 4, 
20 gauge Ithaca. 

The ball pierced the heart and lodged in the hip joint— 


ball was flattened showing unusual penetrating force. 


@ We could go on—but why carry a big, heavy rifle, if 
a small bore, feather weight shotgun loaded with ball 
will do the business. You can handle it faster, carry 
it easier; shoot birds with it if you want to. 


@ We make 28, 20, 16, 12 and 10 gauge guns. Ask for 
brand new catalog describing 18 different grades— 
$17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY: BOX 11, ITHACA, N. Y. 


/e guarantee advertising 
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FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also one 
“‘Meisselbach” Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., and an order on E. J Lockhart for 
White a. Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5. Total value $16.00 

= PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, made by the Clinton W ild Mie Co.; 

also 1 No. 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.20 

SIXTH PRIZE: 5% dozen assorted sizes and styles of Mayer Double Guard Weedless Hooks and Flies 
and Mayer Weedless Treble Hooks, made by F. B. Granger. Value $10.05. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Muscallonge, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER'’S AND SPORTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: FIELD AND STREAM Record Muscallonge Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on David. T. Abercrombie Co. for Camping Equipment manufactured by firm 
selected from catalog to the value of $20; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected 
from their catalog to the value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 Auto Trunk, made by the National Veneer Products Co.; and order on W. J. 
Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Tournament Bait Casting Rod, duplicate of Flegel’s (World’s Champion), 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on John J. Hildebrandt & Co. for Hildebrandt Spinners selected from catalog to 
the value of $10, and live minnow tube bait, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Leslie Safety Razor, made by the Leslie Mig. Co.; also one Sportsman’s Thermos 
Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $10, 


JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species caught between 


pril 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: Batavia Automatic Rifle, Pee cal., made by the Baker Gun & Fooling. ns also Redifor 
Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $18.7 

SECOND PRIZE: One Junior Reflex Camera, made by the Reflex Camera Co.; also a No. 1 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird 
Jones & Kenyon; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co., and 2 pairs 
of Sure Step Creepers, made by the Norlund Mfg. Co. Total value $8.45. 

FOURTH PRIZE: A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Tri-Part Reel; also 2 pairs Sure Step Creepers, made by 
Norlund Mfg. Co., and one No. 5 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of U. S. Compass Co, Total $6.20. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, as well as the best fishing waters for the following 
salt water game fish, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SpoRTSMEN’S GUIDE, 1912. 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Bluefish caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Surbrug Best Make Briar Root Pipe, made by the Surbrug Co.; one Alaska Hunt- 
ing Jacket, made by George F. Webber; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 5 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.25. 

escene PRIZE: Order on the Carborundum Co, for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; 

so one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co. Total value $12.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted; one-piece and independent 
butt, made bd the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 4 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12.25. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird, 
ones & Kenyon, also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co., and one 

winplex Razor Stropper, made by the Twinplex Sales Co. Total value $11. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 1—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: One Pocket Tool Kit, containing 18 articles, made by Edward Zinn; also one Hunting 
Coat, made any size, made by the Mead Mfg. Co. Total value $14.50. 
SECOND PRIZE: Four pounds of Arcadia Smoking Tobacco and Surbrug Briar Root Pipe, made by the 
Surbrug Co.; also No. 4 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass of the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14. 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on the David T. Abercrombie Co. for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equip- 
ment to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10; also one No. 38 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, 
made by the U. S. ae ge Co. Total value $12. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, German Silver mounted, one-piece, independent butt, made 
by Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of the U.S. Compass Co. Value $10.25. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Striped Bass caught | between May 1—October 30 
With Rod consisting of butt and tip. Tip not less than 5 ft. 6 in. and not to exceed 13 oz. Line not to 
exceed standard 15 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: Gill Record Striped Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 
engraved. Presented by E. M. Gill, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular Field Glass, made by Geneva Optical Co. Value $15. 

THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also one No. 3 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also Fretp anp 
Stream Record Silver Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Channel Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
Rod consisting of a butt and tip, tip not shorter than 5 ft, 6 in., and to weigh not more than 13 oz.; 
line not to exceed standard 18 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: RICE —_ a Channel Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 
engraved. Presented by E. B. Rice, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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every fisherman better than any other. 





Examine the 
Holland at your 
Dealers 
Or, if you prefer, tell 
us to send one to you 

on approval. 


Holland Steel Rods 
areas lightas bamboo 


and you can now 
prove this absolutely 
at our risk. 














The Rod that Telescopes 
“THE HOLLAND” 


[aownat of fretting along—trying to make any old-style rod 


desired length, that is light, strong, flexible, durable—yet instantly 
adjustable to any unexpected requirement. 


The Iron-Clad Holland Guarantee 
—Your Assurance of Satisfaction 


Any Holland Steel Rod you select will work well at any length. Fully ex- 

tended, partly extended or telescoped—the strain is perfectly distributed and 

_ have the supreme satisfaction of knowing that the rod in use 
equal to any occasion. 

Holland Telescopic Steel Rods are comm, light and correctly balanced. 
The joints are of seamless tubing scientifically tempered and fully guaran- 
teed against defects. Made with single piece reversible handle, cork grip 
and reel locking device, mounted with rman Silver Snake Guides. 
Prices complete with Heavy Duck Cases, $4.75 upwards. Complete descrip- 
tion and Price List FREE on request. Simply address: 


THE HOLLAND ROD COMPANY, Mirs., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 





do what it was never designed to do — get a Holland Telescopic and 

double the pleasure and satisfaction of your forthcoming fishing trip. 
You can buy a Fly Casting Rod, a Bait Casting Rod or a Trolling Rod for a trifle less 
money—but as long as you do invest in mew equipment—why not get a 


Full-Length Fly Rod—a Bait Casting Rod or a Stiff Troll- 
ing Rod all in one—Instantly Adjustable to Suit Your Needs 


With a Holland Telescopic in your possession you will be prepared for any and every 
emergency. You will have a rod that is designed to fit the all-’round requirements of 
You will have a rod to be proud of—a rod, at any 


* 


. 


























A CLEAN SWEEP 


for the 






e 


“Takapart” Reel 


At the Decoration Day Casting Tournament 
of the Anglers’ Club of Columbus, Ohio 


The Winners 


of first, second and third prizes 
all used “Takapart” Reels 


The “Takapart” Reel $4.00 


“Free Spool” 
Takapart Reel } $6.00 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


Made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. 
19 PROSPECT ST. NEWARE, N. J. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
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“The Decker lands so soft and true 
And spins when drawn in 

Its lifelike lines are sure to lure 
The big ones from their kin. 





amongst the big fellows and they 
just try a 


When you're 
refuse your live bait 


DECKER BAIT 


and note the results. They are the top-notchers 
in fishing baits and their scientifically correct lines, 
their lifelike action together with their perfect 
color makes them irresistible to big bass. 


OUR CATALOG has special features—Ans. B. 
Decker’s skillfully laid 
down and are highly instructive. Send for a 
free copy mentioning your Tackle Dealer. 


“Hints on Casting” are 





DECKER BAIT COMPANY 
45-C Willoughby Street 
BROOKLYN NEW YORK CITY 








iWe guarantee acvertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 








462 $2000,00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 





SECOND PRIZE: Haend-made, Salt Water Split Bamboo Rod, made by John F. Seger. Value $25. 

THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Four boxes of 100 MILO cigarettes, made by Surburg Co. Value $10. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected from catalog. Value $10. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fie_p anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus)—Atlantic Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on Atlantic Coast, January 1, 1912—1913 


FIRST PRIZE: ALEXANDER Record Tuna Cupy with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 
engraved, presented by Fred. B. Alexander. Spevially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Schoverling, Daly & Gales for fishing tackle to be selected from their 
95 a to the value of $10; also one en ‘Seamless Fibre Rod Case, size to suit the winner, made 
by J. Spaulding & Sons Co. Total value $20 

THIRD PRIZE: *% doz. Life Preserver Pillows, or made-to-order boat cushions to value of $9.00, made 
by R. L. Kenyon Co.; also Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Total value $14. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10, 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Mr. J. K. L. Ross’s record of 680 lbs.—One Special Tuna 
Reel, size 9/0, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $65.00. 


TUNA—Pacific Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on the Pacific Coast, Jan. 1, 1912—1913 


Rod consisting of a butt and tip, and not shorter than 6 feet 9 in.; tip not less than 5 ft. and to weigh 

not more than 16 oz.; line not to exceed standard 24 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: HOLDER Record Tuna Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by Chas. Frederick Holder, founder of Tuna Club. 

SECOND PRIZE: Pint Janus Bottle and nickel plated lunch box in wicker carriage with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co.; also an order on W. J. Cummins for ead selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 doz. Van Vleck Forked Barb Hooks, made by Van Vleck Hook Co., also order on 
Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10. Total $15. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Tuna Club record for a Tuna weighing more than 251 Ibs., 
One Split Bamboo Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $25.00. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tuna taken on 3-6 tackle, either on Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Solid 
Silver Medal with the name of winner and record of fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tarpon caught between Jan. 1, 1912, and Jan. 1, 1913 


Rod consisting of a tip not shorter than 5 ft. and to weigh not more than 6 oz.; line not to exceed 
standard No. 9 thread. 


FIRST PRIZE: DILG Record Tarpon Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by Will. H. Dilg. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: 1 doz. Improved Van Vleck Forked Barb Tarpon Hocks mounted, made by the Van 
Vleck Hook Co., also one No. 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total $19. 

THIRD PRIZE: Greenheart hand-made Tarpon Rod, German Silver mounted, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 
& Go. Value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tarpon taken on 3-6 tackle. Solid Gold Medal with winner’s 
name and record of the fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. Value $12.00. 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give they. 
proper description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manu- = 
facturers represented, a complete catalogue will be sent showing full description of 
any prize in which you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a 
notary public. tae 


Kind of fish 
When caught 
Rod weed... ....0 


eee 
ae 


Witnessed by: (SEAL) 
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The 

Art Work 
Shop 
Trophies 


are truly artistic revelations. These rare com- 
binations of silver, gold and bronze have a 
strength and originality of design that cannot 
fail to attract American sportsmen—men of brain, brawn and sinew. 





SPORTSMEN, CLUBMEN 
COLLEGE MEN 


Every one of you is interested, either directly or indirectly, in the offer- 
ing of trophies and prizes for sporting or athletic contests. 


We have originated and designed the most unique and altogether artistic 
line of trophies for 


Sailing, Swimming, Tennis, Golf, 
Shooting, Running, Etc. 


to be found anywhere. 


It's a specialty with us, that’s why you should 
write to us for full information. Let us submit 
sketches and designs for any special trophy, cup 
or club punch bow! that you may have in mind. 


We are making the cups to be used in the Field 
and Stream prize fishing contest for 1912. That 
point alone will mean a lot to most people. 











The Art Work Shop 


69 Huron Street, Buffalo, New York 























We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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OUR-FALLCATALOG59 


Complete-and-apto-the minute 
| COMPRISING EVERY RELIABLE ARTICLE. MADE IN 
GUNS ‘AMMUNITION *RIFLES* REVOLVERS 
HUNTING-CLOTHING ~-=SHOES —CAMPING OUTFITS ~POCKET 
HUNTING-CUTLERY — FOOTBALL 
> BASKETBALL ~ATHLETIC-OUTFITS 

ig ) UST-OFF THE PRESS 

. MAILED FOR THE-ASKING 


IF-INTERESTED ‘WRITE. ‘US ‘AT: ONCE: FOR.-IT — 
HAVE.-YOu-OUR- FISHING TACKLE ANo.SUMMER:SPORTS CATALOGS 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 





















502.-304 BROADWAY — NEW * YORK 


<— 


“een diate, 











On a .22 cal. Rifle 


Will afford more pleasure this summer than anything you 
ever owned. 

No noise. No disturbance. Remarkable accuracy Small 
expense. 

Ask any sporting goods or hardware dealer Insist that he 
get one to show you. We make them with Coupling to fit any 
rifle. No trouble to attach. 

Write (giving dealer’s name,) for free interesting reading matter. 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO. 


ip is 100 per cent. better? The 
f INFALLIBLE Single Mig od 
oes & 










makes no mistakes, neither 
the shooter, when he has iton his 9 
gun, And we put them on. 









Send for fine Illustrated Catalogue and save $10.00 Colt’s s Hertford. C 
LANCASTER ARMS CO., L Armory rd, Conn. 
ic D GED GD GED CD GHEE GD GEEED GD GED G sooesees, Fo. a a Specify Silencer equipment on your new rifle 














The Stonebridge Automatic Felding Lantern 
(Patented.) Opens automatically. Is Light, Simple and Com- 
pact. Invaluable to Hunters, Fishermen and Campers. Made of 
2» aluminum, brass, and tinned steel plate, with clear mica sides. 

Lantern open is Txalgxa in. Lantern closed is 1x44x3 in. 

Notice Improved Folding Candle Socket 
Uses either army candle 1% in. ‘n diameter or standard candle. 
Each lantern packed in heavy paper envelope. Handsome 
leather case, extra charge. Adopted by 


> U. 8. War Department for use In the 
» Army and Navy. Your dealer hax it. 
Send todas for circular. 
————— 
ro 


23 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Stonebridge Vestibule Tent 
(Patented) 

Combines Comfort, Service, Light 
Weight of Pole and Rapidity 
and Ease in Setting up 
Only four pegs required. No guy ropes. 
Adjustable on side hill. Instantly re- 
duced in heightin high wind. Pole made | 
of steel tubing, in sections telescopic. 
Shrinking and stretching of tent automa- 

tically taken care of. 
For Circular and Price-List address 


Cc. H. Stonebridge Mfg. Ce. 

















LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 








MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





“PREMIER' MALLARD. Keg. U.S. Patent Office 








All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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These One or all of these Marble 
Ingenuities will help a lot 

Four to make most any outing 
Strip more fun. Each isa real 
& wonder for the price. tune 















service—not to Y 
sell cheap— 
yet they ‘ 
cost but a 
little. 





¥* 
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Save 































































—this Compass. 
Fastens to coat— 
can't lose it and 





Le 7 | 














































































































































it won'terr. The 
Knife is a dandy— | 
keen, sturdy, handy 
shape—great for dressing | 
game and camp use. 
, GreatAxe,That! % 
E —Marble’s Famous Safety Pocket | 
a Axe. Guard folds intohandle. 5 sizes, | 
a each handy, practical, staunch, trusty i 
“ vmane | 
: MARBLES | 
“are | 
GAME- GETTER | 
isthe only all-*round arm of deadly pre- 
cision and great killing power. Two : i 
M guns in one—upper (rifled) barrel for j 
-22, lower for.44 round ball orshot. 3 
lengths. Folding stock. Shoulder hol- 
ster free. Praised by guides and trap- | 
pets. Willsuit youto a T. Sowill other | 
60 Marble Specialties-Shown in Catalog i 
MARBLE ARMS & MFC. CO. ; 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. | 
’ | 
HAT’S where it counts. A Fox 
must get the game. That’s why 
we test each gun so thoroughly 
before letting you get it. Our methods 
of making every part on honor—our 
system of inspection and re-inspection, 
° have proven a safeguard to each buyer. 
Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust Hundreds are proving it in the field today! 
Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, | 
talking machine, reel—in fact, for any | 
purpose tor which a fine, pure, lubricat- 
ding oil is desired. It never chills or | 
| 
Ahardens, ‘‘ gums’ or smells bad. Ask 
} sporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 
: bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. “THe Finest GUN IN THE WorLp” 
WM. F. NYE New Bedford, Mass. Guarantee:—Tied to every Fox Gun is 
the ‘‘Fox-Proof.’’ This is written in ink 
by the tester and signed. It shows the 
overcharge, the number of pellets striking 
WHITE Is RIGHT a 30-inch target at 40 yards, 
| 
i eacehin fF nerfec anking, bevel- The Fox will shoot exactly as weclaim. When i 
, The syste m oF perie “ pl anki ag oe 4 you get out—40 miles from nowhere—you can be 
ing and lapping,—employed in the White certain of a Fox, because it’s the tested gun. | 
factory makes a canoe Just what it should Own an arm you're sure of from the first shot; 
he ° | one that’s safe—that’s accurately balanced— 
ou ee Bah ee ot doesn’t tire to carry it—has instant trigger release 
, In building Canvas Canoes this way we —won't shoot loose—is strong in barrels—light 
ward off any possibility of cracks from in frame—guaranteed from butt to muzzle. | 
swelling and shrinking and the possibility Ask your dealer—If he heon’t Fox Guns, write 
f se ‘ rravel working through to the us, giving his name—we'll see that you get one 
ot sand and gravel w« 5 6 to examine and test for yourself. Write for free 
canvas. ’ P catalog now. 
Buy the canoe with a materially length- 
ened life. Tue A. H. Fox Gun Company 
h t Phil Iphi 
Catalog on request. 4600 North 18th Stree iladelphia 
.. tf 
E. M. WHITE @ COo- Old Town, Maine 
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TRADE MARK 







_— SHELLS are absolutely dependable, because practic- 
ally every component part in them is made by us or under 
our direct supervision, insuring the highest standard of quality. 


PETERS loading machinés are marvels of mechanism. Therefore, 


“Sree Wuere Steet. Beone 


—the first aid to ‘‘Good Luck’’ in hunting 


uniformity of quality and loadis guaranteed and dependability always assured. 


In PETERS SHELLS the steel re-inforcement is in the head—“‘steel where 
steel belongs’’—thus completely safeguarding the shooter. 


Specify PETERS on your next order 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


ETERS 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS «x 



















By special 





rppointment to 






FOR BASS A®”D PICKEREL 





Specialists. 


S No. 2 
. sody 3% i $ g y rice 5c stpaid 
Split Cane Dry Fly Rods, Body 3% inches long Price 7c. postpai 


£4 10 (1) A glittering, darting, life-like ar‘ificiat tait, for big fish. A revolution 
in bait construction. A top-water bait that ainks slowly, With this bait 
you can firh where the fish are—in one foot of water or at any desired 
” 3 
‘‘Test’’ Reels, 21/- to 27/- depth—depending entirely on reel control. ‘This batt with three hooke 
| floats and swima. The brilliant, reflecting weedlers front spinner and 
Double Tapered Lines, 10/6 each, &c., &c. | anal and tail fins, together with the detac hable hook connection (whych 
are exclusise Redfin features) , strong construction and beauty of desizn, 
make the Redfin the bait that you will eveutuntly use exclusively. Order 








JAMES L. DONALY, P.O. Box 283, Newark, N. J. 


REDFIN—THE CATCHUMBIG BAIT 

















MAXIMS 


| 
| one new ; you will get it by return mail. Booklet Ne. 2 on request. 





MAXIM’S MOSQUITO COLOGNE 


Will Keep the Mosquitoes and 


Moseuile ir aD Black Flies from Home or Camp 


Try It Three Sizes 


« 
GOLOGNE (\f f, HAS NO STRONG OR OFFENSIVE ODOR 
f ae Ss 


Anos ut K 


YANIM CL 
“ ’” 


PREP AKL BY 





At all Good Sporting Gocds Dealers or 


ardware Stores 
Trial size for twelve cents in stamps 
MAXI Sut WLR 


CHEMICAL 1 3 RIG CO Wi cone MAXIM CHEMICAL & DRUG CO. 
4455 — meet sce w/e f . Dealers Wanted Dept. D, 6 Beacon St.,Boston, Mass. 
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PHILIP MORRIS — 


Original London 


CIGARETTES 


GOOD swim or shore dinner— 
whatever helps to create a 
healthy hunger for a cigarette—also 
helps you to appreciate the finer 
flavor and more agreeable aroma of 


“PHILIP MORRIS”. 


You don’t know how much “smoke 
enjoyment” can be extracted from a 
cigarette until you have touched a 
match to a “Philip Morris” —there 
are ten big treats in each “Little 


Brown Box”. 


If your dealer says “Out”, send us remittance 
for the desired quantity—do not accept substitutes. 


") 


/ 


Y 


y 
Uy 


LL, 


LLL 


Different sizes for different occasions 
—all of them of the same exquisite 
quality as the “‘ Cambridge’’ (reg. size) 


Plain or Cork Tip 


CAMBRIDGE ° 234 in. 25c 
MORISETTE (Gold Tip) 234 in. 25c 
BLUES . - % in. 30c 
AMBASSADOR .- 3% in. 35c 
BANQUET - - 5% in. $1.00 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd., Dept. P° 402-406 W. B’dway, N.Y. 


Canadian Address: Dept. P, 487-491 St. Catherine St., East, Montreal 


Factories: New York Montreal London 





We cuarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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OUTFITTERS FOR EXPLORERS, CAMPERS, 
PROSPECTORS AND HUNTERS 


LIGHT WEIGHTWATER AND ROT PROOF TENTS, ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 











OUTING CANOES 
CLOTHES 

psegg ABERCROMBIE’S FISHING 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 





VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago Agents 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE Co. 311 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AGENTS, NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO., SAFARI OUTFITTERS, NAIROBI, B. E. AFRICA 
AGENT FOR GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNIIURE CO. 


SEND FOR NEW 1912 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 





MOTOR CYCLIST ATTENTION 





New Idea in Tents 


Lightest, Most Practical, Most 
Compact Shelter Tent Ever Made 


George Shelter Tent 


PATENTED 
Endorsed by Experienced Men Everywhere 
For every man who packs a 
tent. Light to carry, easy to 
put up, perfect shelter. No 
pole needed where there is a tree. No guy ropes to 








loosen in the rain. Up in one minute by one man 
power. No. 2 Balloon silk, water and mildew proof 
7x 7—7 ft. high without sod cloth, weighs 434 Ibs. 
$9.00. No. 3 Balloon silk, water and mildew proof 
7x 7—7 ft. high with 9 inch sod clotl 1, weighs 5% 


a | Hit Ibs. $10.00. 
3} Ly H If your dealer can’t supply you write for free booklet 











THE GEORGE TENT CO., Saint Paul, Minn. 














| 
THE E BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


Worn on the head. : 
° Your Tackle Is Deficient 


Without a 





THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT || Guaranteed Meek Reel 


Which is worn on the head. Generator in pocket, burns 
eight hours, cost 3 cents. Throwsa bright whlte light 


wherever you look. For Camping, Fishing, Hunting, Why Not Buy One Before Spend- 


Cycling, all kinds of night work. Single Double Int. = , 1 4 ed 
> erior Reels? 

Style 1. -3.0) $6.00 $6.30 ing Money on Inf 

Style 2 For * Adjus tal) ile Can ile Fl ame ’ Burner ° add a0 

Style 3 For Adjustable Flat Flame Burner “ 1.00 CATALOG FREE 

Style 4 Adjustable Flat Flame Burner and Self Lighter “ 2.00 


Send for Cirewars. Ask fr the Brilliant Searchlight and take a 
no other, At all dealers or direct prepaid upon receipt of price. 


R. C. KRUSCHKE, Duluth, Minn., U.S.A. | | B. F. MEEK & SONS inc. Louisville, Ky. 


707 W. Superior Street 





















You want the best gun for ‘* THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS ”’ 
the least money. One of 
the nine grades of 
DavisGuns, 
will meet your 4 Z 
requirements. f 






Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. 


Every Line Warranted. 50 Yd. Spools 1.00 


NY Trout Flies 


Samples For Trial---Send Us 
or an r dozen, H 
rie grag ° "Bde. Quality A 
for an asso;'ted dozen. Quality B 
Quality C 











18¢ 
30¢ Regular price....60c. 

. i & foes 

q 65¢ Regular price... .96c. Bass Flies 

. 75C Iecine tice. -1.00 Gauze Wing 
2.50 for an assorted dozer. English Salmon 


for an assorted dozen. 
Regular price.... 





3 ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 
16 to 19 ft. 





The H. H. Kiffe a Broadway, 


Illustrated Catalogue free on atm" 




















GENUINE ALASKA GOLD NUGGETS 
Nature's beautiful jewelry direct from world's 
greatest gold fields—Alaska. Solid gold, no 





two alike, thousands of artistic designs. 
This beautiful scarf pin 50 Money back if 
of money not satisfactory 


ALASKA GOLD NUGGET co. 
221 Hayes Street Seattle, Washington 




















= 
BEST and only sure relief from 
mosquitoes. No bad odor. Just 
what you have been looking for. 
Makes outdoor life ideal. 


Means Camp Comfort 
You sleep o’nights. For campers and 
Chautauquans, cabin, houseboat, tent or 
home. 0 conte 9 box. , three bones $? $1.00, 
yy = mail, or at a ruggists and Sportin, 
s Beal lers. Money back if wane 





yard owe 


MUSKEETOPUNK CO., Dept. B, PEKIN, ILLINOIS, 





FISHING TACKLE AND 
SUMMER SPORTS 


Our 1912 Illustrated 128-page catalogue, 
which we mail free upon request, is a verit- 
able encyclopedia for the Fisherman, 
Camper, Canoeist, and lover of outdoor 
life. We carry everything worth carrying 
for the sportsman, and our prices are al- 
ways right. 





Sporting Goods Exclusively 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 
340 So. Wabash Ave., Cor. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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I Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


accuracy 


Are you tired of claims for uniformity, 
and speed in shells? Well, then, cheer up! 
a variation—proofs, not mere claims: 


Here’s 


from two things—high heat and large 
primer 


Speed comes 


size of the flame reaching the powder. Our 
Flash Passage (the hole in the head 
the flame from the primer 
double the ordinary size, 
as much flame to go 
Next, most primers are 


with ground glass, 


through which 


reaches the charge) is 
allows twice 
charge. 
a mixture of mercury fulminate 
absorbs 20% of the heat of 
materials in our 
heat. The flame 
on earth. 


and consequently 
directly into the main 
which 


explosion, whereas thx non-mercuric 


primer actually increase of our primer is 
hotter than any other 
difficulty 
glass so that all the 


As to uniformity, you can see the of mix- 
ing heavy 


primers taken from the batch are uniform. 


mercury with light 
Our primers 
are uniform because we do not have to contend with 
gravity, which pulls heavy mateRjal to the bottom and 
leaves light material on top. 

These are some of the modernisms in THE BLACK 
SHELLS. We want to tell you just as interesting 
stories about the waterproofing, the hard, even crimping 
(vital in automatic or pump guns) and the solid brass 
heads of THE BLACK SHELLS. 

They are made in three classes. 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 

CLIMAX, the popular 
and bulk) shell made (%-inch brass). 

AJAX, is the highest grade smokeless (both bulk 
and dense) shell made. Has a long one-inch brass. 


5/16-in. brass. 


most smokeless (both dense 


Send for Book About Shells 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. K LOWELL, MASS., U. S.A. 
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= Marlin 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 





This Model 28, 12 gauge GZrvem shotgun is the finest repeating gun in the 
world. It has every up-to-date feature, perfected far beyond all previous 
standards, and it has exclusive adv antages not obtainable in other guns. 


Note these features: Hammerless—Solid Steel The Model 28 is a fine appearing, beautifully 
Breech (inside as well as out)—Solid Top—Side balanced gun, without any objectionable humps 


late ai « or bumps; its Solid Steel Breech (not a shell of 
Ej Matted Barrel (as on our highest grade wood) permits a thoroughly symmetrical gun 


hammer guns)—Press-Button Cartridge Release without sacrificing strength or safety: it is the 
(to remove loaded cartridges quickly from maga- fest breech-loading shotgun ever built. 
zine without working through action)—Double Our free circular gives large illustration of gun 


Extractors — Take-D Feature —Tri q and full description. Our complete 122-page cata- 
H Saf. re as ” — log of all other ZZrv repeating rifles and shot- 
jammer ety. Price, $22.60. guns mailed for three stamps postage. 


Our 160-page Ideal Hand Book tells about re- The Marlin Firearms C 
loading all cartridges; mailed for 6c. stamps. 3 Willow Street, New Haven a 
9 e 


























JEFFERY’S SPECIAL 


MARINE 
CANOE GLUE 


ay NO Oat _e BE 


NO COAT IS BETTER THAN 
ITS GAME POCKET 


The Game Pocket meas- 
ures the life of a Coat, but 
there’s only one Game 
Pocket that prolongs that 
life. Our Patent Game 
Pocket does it, because it’s 
Water-proof, BLOOD- 
PROOF, Reversible, Clean- 










Best Filler for ais 


Any puncture or leak im boat or canoe can 
be repaired in five minutes. It is as valu- 


Manin 
Ss 


EZ 
rig ce asses y 










able. Makes the Coat last ‘eng _ osstrib’ able to = canoeist as a repair kit to . 
for years. The only Hunt- bicyclist or automobilist. It is 

s . U , a Johnnie-on-the-spot article that no Sens 
ing Coat that’s not thrown cnnseehll Sewitiens: Pelstion top emergency cans, 25 cts. each; by mail, 30 ots. 


out before it’s worn out. It does not dry up or deteriorate in the can, but will be found equally ready for use 
= for handsome book- in ten years as to-day 
a oo 2 Send for Circulars and Samples. At all Sporting Goods Houses 
THE GEM SHIRT CO. L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
256 West Sth St. Dayton, Ohie 201 South Street Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 























—— 
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No camp equipment is 
complete without | hw 
a can of * ' 


Water-proofing 
One application of Dri-Foot to a pair of shoes makes them absolutely water proof. Keeps 
them soft and pliable. Enables you to walk in water for hours with feet perfectly dry. 
Apply Dri-Foot to leather leggings, leather caps, revolver holsters, gun cases, cartridge 
belts, golf bags and any other leather article of your camp outfit. Dri-foot renders them 
water proof and prevents them from becoming stiff and hard in damp weather. 
Easy to apply. One application will last a whole season 
Half-Pint Can 25c.—At all good shoe stores. If your dealer cannot supply you we'll mail 
; first can, for trial, postpaid on receipt of price and dealer’s name 
vere CHEMICAL oo . - ~ ~ 7 Phillipsburg, N. J. 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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_A Blue Ribb onLunch 


F abst Blue Ribbon ‘Beer 


enjoyment to the most modest or 
| sumptuous lunch. The sparkle is contagious. No other 
_ beverage compares in zest or flavor. 


Bottled only at the brewery in crystal clear bottles, 
Me showing. at a glance that it is clean and pure. 


yed in Leading Hotels and Cafes—Supplied by best dealers everywhere 
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PRIZE FISH Will Be Caught With 


The Famous Moonlight Floating Bait 
Self-Glowin: 
A daylight photograph of the Oe Floating Bait. 


ee ae 





Photographed in a Dark Room by the Bait’s Own Light. 
Good for Bass, Pickerel or Muskallonge. If your busi 
ness interferes with fishing, buy a Moonlight Floating 
Bait and fish in the evening. It is cool and the time is 
Far Owe. Price, 65 cents, Postpaid. 
Made also in Trout size, “THE TROUT BOB.” 

Price, 35 cents, Postpaid. 


The Fish Nipple 





This is the only PRACTICAL WEEDLESS bait eyer 
invented. 300d for Bass and Pickerel. The only bait 
you can cast into lily pads and weeds without ‘snag 
ging.” A sure killer. “The fish cry for it.’”” Made in 
two colors, red or white. Price, 65 cents, Postpaid. 


The 
Dreadnaught 


The newest thing in 
bait design. Made in 
two colors, red and 
white, with five gangs 
of treble hooks and 
spinners. Makes a wake 

“like a_ battleship’—a 
fish pirate; for all kinds 
of game fish. 

Price, 65 cents, Post- 
paid. 

Write for circular 
giving full description. 
If your dealer does not 
handle our baits, we 
will send same, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


The Moonlight 
Bait Company 


Exclusive Makers 
PAW PAW, MICHIGAN 
Dept. A 











All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 





















































Want to Swap Guns? 
, ? p a 
I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 
make you an offer by return mail. 
Ss. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. q 
ee ase Ww 
el 
EE ERIAIL LOATS , c 
You can’t missa fish. It never fools you. It will & to 
not roll, wind does not affect it. ‘Ihere is never a chance P 
Al of twisted or tz angied lines. It's hg actical. ‘Iry it é 
5 Patent applied for. Iwo sizes: Small, '3 in x 4in., 20c; . Ww 
7 large, 1 in x 4 in., 25c. Stamps o! 
€ m acceptec 2 : 
TEE TER TAIL CO. ju 
24 “South Parsons Ave., Flushing, L. 1. “ be 
te 
“ 
fis 
CED 55:85 66800- 0008 64 s0sdOK KCC eTE RES $18 and up 
A oS > eee RT ee 18 and up 
HUNTING BOA and up 
INLAND LAKE 22 
Our catalog shows a an camauabe assortment, sent free. 
THOMPSON BROS., PESHTIGO, WIS. 
HILDEBRANDT BAITS. «7%ey spin : 
Made in nickel, copper, brass and £; so easy.” ) 
gold. For any kind of fishing and 
all kinds of fishh SEND FOR m 
CATALOGUE showing our full 
line of sportsmen’s specialties. 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
Dept. 1 Logansport, Ind. 


















THE MILAM The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel” 
When you remember, as you must, 
that one “Milam” reel will last you 
all your fishing days, and then be- 
come an heirloom with unknown 
wear still in it—is it not cheap? 
Ask for booklet. 
B. C. MILAM & SON, Frankfort, Ky. 
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Bait Casters—The “Bass Hog” , 


“IT’S THE KINGBOLT IN MY BAIT WAGON”’ 


—Clarence E. Mulford in Bait Casting for Bass— 
Field and Stream, May, !g11 7 . 


Individual Orders Filled by Two Styles, 50c Each, Postpaid 
T. J. BOULTON, 32 Lauderdale St., Detroit, Mich. 





















‘GRAY MOTORS FOR BOATS | 


— | 











Made in the Largest Plant 

te the World devoted to ©) HA. with Complete $ 
manufacturing 2-cycle Outfit ready to install 
marine gasoline engines. _\ ALSO 3% TO 36 


Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. 3 W rite 
od big, catalog—tells and shows you all about 
ese high grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY Panne Co., 811. S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Q 
Strike a 
| Fish 
. 
F ‘ 6 2? 
| Used by cracks — When you fish, you fish for results 
where. No. 25 Isa 3-joint- —for sport. Then use The South 
ed ‘“‘beauty’’ with improved Bend Anti- Back-Lash Casting Reel—the 
casting guides anda solid agate only reel that positiv ely obviates back-lash- 
P top. Lengths from 4 to 6% ft. in, With this wonderful invention the 


tro les of every fishing ‘trip, caused by the 
ordinary reel, are overcome, your fun increased 
térifold and your ‘‘catch’’ a reality instead of 
a ‘fish story. Pr 

The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash makes the novice 
an expert in casting. Many of the greatest anglers in 
the country use and recommend this reel., It possesses 
other advantageous features not incorporated in any 
other reel. 

It is simple in construction, perfectly balanced 
and durable. There is no other reel like it—none 
can take its place. You should know all about 
The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 
if you want the most fun and results in fishing. 
Ask your dealer to show you this reel, and at 
the same time ask to see our complete | line 
of Quality Fishing Tackle. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, write us direct for 
interesting free catalog. 


The South Bend Bait Co., 
| The South Bend 


| 2224 Calfax Avenue, 
_Anti-Back-Lash 


South Bend, Ind, 
| Casting Reel 


Price $7.00. No. 11 may be fitted 
witha reversible handle for stream 
or boat fishing. No. 35 isan ad- 
justable telescopic bait rod-—can 
be changed from a short bait cas- 
fe terto an 8% foot bait rod. 
Other ‘‘BRISTOL”? Bait 
Rods at your dealer’s, as well as 
““BRISTOLS” for every kind of 
fishing. Guaranteed Three Years. 


*‘Fish Stories’’— Free 


Full of clever “‘fish’”’ 
4 stories—"‘true’’ and other- 
wise. Mailed free with 
Catalog. 


Horton Mfg. Co. 


81 Horton Street 
Bristol, Conn. 
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Easy to Get in 
but they 
Don't Get Out 





The outdoor man never grows old. He stays young 
until he dies—if he keeps outside. Association with 
the woods, fields and streams keeps him in touch 
with nature. 








Easily attached to a two-quart Mason fruit jar or any other size Let us send you our sp lendid 448 page Catalogue that 
Can be used with large bottles, boxes, etc. Made of transparent you may see all the new wrinkles. We want you to 
pot glass—very hard. Weight 34% oz.; can be carried in have a copy and are convinced that the book will 
yourtackle box. Get one now; sent anywhere postpaid for 50c make us good friends. 








A. C. BRIGGS CO 102 Ramlet Building H. H. MICHAELSON, 912 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. City 


A Good Deal to teense are jeace Cl CATALOGUE FRE 
WEEDLESS “COAXERS” Nor WEEDS.” 


We claim that the weedless “‘Coaxer”’ will catch more bass than any other bait on earth, and we stand ready to prove 
it at any time. To catch bass you must fishin the weeds where they feed, and the “Coaxer” is what you need to 
doitwith, Its glistening white body and brilliant blood-red wings and tail are irresistible to any bass, pickerel or muskie, 
and it will go through any weeds that ever grew—get your 
money back ifitdon’t. Get one and see for yourself. 


Try the Coaxer’s little brother for fly fishing 


THE COAXER TROUT FLY 
Trout size, 6 assorted, = © » $1.35 
Bass size, Gassorted, « = « 1,65 

Postage, 2 cents. 
Almostalive. Neverloses its shape or size. 
Send one im for Catalogue qovtas - ~~ ote our 
Coax its, Coax rout ies, Trout Spoons, 
Weedless Style (like cut), 506 Pickerel oa ot Baits, Non ~Kinking Sinkers, Weed- 
| pee tere (belly hooks), 454 Hooks, Frog Tandems, Wire Leaders, etc, 

Only peed a owe ot ‘baitmade. Getone. W. J. JAMISON, Mfr., 736 S. California Avenue, Chicagy, Ill. 
ERPS cr 


We guarantee advertising on this and Opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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For Those 
LEATHER 


The Only Perfect Leather, Canvas, Cloth and Wood 


CEMENT 


THE LIQUID GLUE WITH THE GIANT GRIP 
Ready for Instant Use, Flexible, Tough, Water and Oil Proof 


REPAIRS PERMANENTLY 

AMBROID will mend the nip or tear in your shoes, belts, 
straps, duffle bag, etc. It is the finest leather cement known. 
Be sure and take a can with you. AMBROID will repair 
anything at any time. Use it in your home. 

Ask your dealer for it or send us his name and 25c. or 50c. for 
2 Oz. or 4 oz. can. 

White for cur interesting circular. ‘‘ Mends Everything but a 
Broken Heart.” 


AMBROID CO. suite's27 °“New York 













if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don’t give it a chance to fail you— 
use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order, “3-in-One” is the 
one sure and safe reel 


lubricant. Won't 
rust. Apply it to rod 
A wints, they will come 
apart easily, Use on rod, 
P> —it’s good for wood—pro- 
motes pliability. Rub on line, 
RZ prevents rotting. Trial bottle 
Za sent FREE by 3 INI OIL CO., 
A 


152 New St., New York City. 















Con- 
tains no 
acid, It abso- 
lutely prevents 



















THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


is unquestionably the finest 
magazine in tie world for 


BOYS MAGAZINE boys. Each issue is filled with 





rhe 


clean, fascinating storics ard 
’ instructive articles, all of in- 
ae AERit tense interest to every live 
& boy. Also, each issue con- 
tains departments devoted to 
the Boy Scouts of America, 
Electricity, Mechanics, Pho- 
tography, Carpentry, Stamps 
and Coins. A big Athletic 
Department edited by 


| WALTER CAMP 
EDITED BY WALTER CAMP is a regular feature. This de- 
partment is of great value to 


every boy who wishes to excel in athletic sports. 
A new handsome cover in colors each month. 
3eautifully illustrated throughout. 
e For only 50c. we will send ycu 
Special Offer Tie BOYS MAGKZINE Bsc 
months and a copy of the = 
most practical book you ever 
read, “Fifty Ways for Boys 
to Earn Money,” and this 
splendid baseball __ fielders’ 
glove. This glove is made of 
finest tan leather, felt 
yadded and LEATHER 

INED, web thumb andf# 
deep pocket. 

Your money will be 
promptly refunded if you 
are not more than pleased 
with your’ investment. 
Address 
The SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
822 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

(The Boys’ Magazine at all new-stands 1Cc. a cory) 






























Just the Thing for Campers and Hunters 


a—A Prevents Mildew, Doubles the 
= or service of the fabric, 
ite _ does not stiffen the canvas, 
SPRICE= | and WATERPROOFS. — Any 
L ID one can apply it with brush 
IQU or sponge. Price Liquid 
ING Waterproofing is guaranteed. 

RPROOF One gallon covers about 100 
square feet. If your nearest 
dealer cannot supply you, we 


~FOR- : 
TENTS. AWNINGSETC) 
Price Fireproofing Co. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


144 8. Wabash Ave. 518 W. 47th St. 
Chieago, Il, New York, N. ¥. 








In %-gallon cans, 25c. 

In 1-gallon cans, 85c. 

In 5-gallon cans 
(per gal.), 75c 











ff. Comfort for the Cook 
Ys- SACKETT 


| ~ CAMP BROILER 
‘\\ Tk Try one 
i? Ask your dealer, or write 


SACKETT 
BROILER 
COMPANY 
I 








Rockford, Ill. 


TT 














A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 

Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently. 
A Complete Departure from theoldstyle, 
giving perfect comfort and support, with- 
out the :ise of legstraps. All sizes. Mailed 
iu a box on receipt of price Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. W rite for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

76 PaRkE PL. WarERtTOWN.N. Y. 
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A Friend in Need 
when accidents 









- — 
“BORIC INT 
BOROFAX" 





—- 


‘TABLOID’ >» 


FIRST-AID" 


For Hunters, Automobilists, Yachtsmen, 
Campers, Tourists, etc. 
and _ weather-proof. 


Light, compact 
Enables you to 
dress wounds af once while they are 
healthy—delays are dangerous. 


Contains :— 
Bandages 
Dressings 
Antiseptics 
Emollients 
Emergency 
Medicines, etc. 

























is BuRROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
“dy 85, 37 & 39 West Thirty-third Street, NEW YORK CITY 
xx 44 Or 101-109, Coristine Building, MONTREAL All Rights Reserved 


In stout metal container, 


Of all Druggists 
or direct from:— 


size 744 X44 * 2 in. 











Keepem Alive 


New invention—strongest and 
3 safest fish stringer—keeps your 
game fish alive. Patent or 
with safety catch goe 
through both lips of fish—they 
don’t drown but swim. 

Absolutely Weediess— 

Solid Brass—Rustiess. 
Each fish on a separate hook. Combined weight 
comes on shanks of the hooks, not on pins. No 
4 crowding, no smothering. Length 44 inches. 
Do not loosen your stringer to add the fish. 


Holds 75 pounds yet folds compactly. be 










You can carry the Keepem-Alive in your pocket. 
It makes a good game stringer. Hooks are in- 
terchangeable—more can be added. 


Write today for folder. Sold by all first-class dealers 
Patentd U.S. & Canada. or mailed anywhere, pes 


Watkins Manufacturing Company, Howell, |*: al We | 











Many more nibbles would prove to 
be strikes and many more strikes would 
“connect” with the fish—if your hook 
would stay as sharp as when new. That 
deadly sharpness that makes a hook sure 
doesn’t last. It's just like the edge of a 
razor—it must be re-sharpened often. 

You can needle-point a dulled hook in a jiffy on the little Pike 
Sharpening Stone that we'll send you FREE. With it, we send 
our famous book, “‘How to Sharpen.” Merely give us your sport- 
ing goods or hardware dealer's name and enclose 4 cents for 
packing and mailing. 

Meantime ask your dealer to show you the PIKE SPORTS- 
MAN’S STONE. It's the sportsman’s all-around friend. To 
tone up the edge on camp knives and axes—to m om a hunter’s 











Uganda Ta 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


- 
Big Game Preserve 
in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 
in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 
Most interesting literature sent free. 


Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 
Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 





knife keen for its work—to repoint a dulled gaff-he to make 
the tools of sport give you all the fun there is in them that’s 
what the PIKE SPORTSMAN’S STONE is good for. 

It’s the badge of the sportsman who loves his outfit and takes 
real pride in its proper care. YOU want a Pike Sportsman's 
Stone—and, in a stout leather case that 
slides into your pocket—it costs only 50 
cents. If your dealer hasn’t one, send to 
us. Thisis only one of the many famous 


PIKE SHARPENING STONES 


‘*The only line that includes every sha 

ing substance—natural or artificial—eac the 
best for some sharpening purpose. 

Send for the book and your FREE Fish Hook ©: 
Sharpener. You'll be pleased. Write today. 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., 110 Main St., Pike, N. H. 
AL GS mS Em me 
ES op 





















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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"AMERICAN BANKERS | 


ASSOCIATION 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


KREMENTZ 


stamped on the back of a collar eo 
button indicates the perfection of 3 


workmanship found only in the Pp All an : 
. ay 1s 
Genuine Krementz with “A. B. A.” Cheques, 


Collar Buttons + when you travel in America, 

ie hdd &.| Europe orany other part of the 
and protects you against imitations. ‘fas «6 World. They are the safest, .i 
Unbreakable from wear, A new 4:& handiest, most satisfactory form 
one free in exchange for every gen- sof travel funds—“the perfect in- 
uine Krementz Button damaged or _ ternational exchange.” 
breken from any cause. } Write to Bankers Trust Company 
At all leadi . 4 Wall Street, New York, for in- 
At all leading jewelers and \ teresting booklet ‘‘The Travel- / 

haberdashers. WIA \ ers’ First Necessity,’’ and in- 


Booklet showing different styles and A oy 


shapes free. a in your vicin'ty & 
Krementz & Co., 103 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. ais 
Mfrs. of Bodkin-Clutch Studs and Vest Buttons 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
OR IF H€ CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
VKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 





























Z nS 
2 of Your Vacation te 
WY Half the fun of any vacation trip is the telling about it afterwards 

—the sitting before the open fire and telling the ‘home folks’? about 
the deer you brought down—the rapids you shot—the speckled beauties you 
lured from the deep, black holes where the alders lean out over the water. 

Increase these pleasures a hundred-fold this year by bringing home the indisputable 
evidence of snapshots taken on the spot. Show beyond a doubt just how big that trout was 
—what an ‘old he’’ that buck was and just how he fell when your pellet got him in the vital spot. 

Haven’t got a camera ?—here’s your chance. ’ 

We have picked out the greatest little camera you ever saw in your life. It has a cracker-jack 
lens, with a regular grown up diaphragm shutter, and the finder is of the very finest type—such 
as is found on the most expensive foreign cameras. Loads with film-pack. Folded it measures | 
only 4% x 3x11 inches—will slip in just anywhere in your kit-bag or pocket. Size of 





















FIELD picture 2% x 31% inches. Sell it ?—no, sir—we are going to give one away free to every 
AND fellow who will do us the favor of getting six of his friends to subscribe to FIELD 
STREAM, AND STREAM—recognized as America’s best magazine for sportsmen — 

456 4th Ave., and certainly the very biggest possible value at a dollar and a half 

N. ¥. City. a year. 


Go out and see a few of your friends today! Show 
them this little adv. and tell them! what you're ~=<— 
working for. You'll have enouth before you } 
know it! Then send them in with the i 
coupon and the camera goes to you by | 


return mail. 
se 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed 
find $9.00 for six sub- 
scriptions to Field and 
Stream. (Names on sepa- 
rate sheet.) Send the little 
Premo camera, also one of your 
premium catalogues to 


Name cccocccccccccccccccecscccs 


Adress cccccccccccveccccoecoecoese 
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No oil, glass or wicks. 


Projects bright, white 14 candle power light 150 feet on the darkest 
night. Burns acetylene gas. Weight, 6 oz. 
three hours on one charge. 
lutely safe, simple in construction. Can be fastened to cap, belt, carried in hand, 


stood on table, hung on tree or stick. Fifty hours’ light costs 25c. 


$1.00 


CAMPING 


Nights in camp made cheer- 
ful; reading and writing pos- 
sible; plenty of light to over- 
haul guns, tackle, etc. Lamp 
hung on tree, etc., attracts 
mosquitos away from sleep- 
ing spot. 


HUNTING 


FISHING 


A great lure for fish and frogs. 
All light concentrated on the 
fish, none in fisherman’s eyes. 
Both hands free. Best light 
made for casting, gigging, 
spearing, netting. 


BOATING 


Height 3% inches. 
Never blows out, abso- 


314 








Lamp on cap or belt casts bright circle upon Absolute protection against motor boats. Very 
trail. Nostumbling over logs and into pools. penetrating light — picks out rocks, shoals, 
p spots game in highest trees. Both snags, landing places. Lamp can be fastened 
hands free for gun or knife. Great for coon, on bow or worn on cap. Both hands free for 
possum, turkey—big game. paddle, oars or boat hook. 
Sold by leading hardware and Sporting Goods dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Brass, $1.00; Highly polished nickel with hinged handles, $1.50. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. Write for it today, giving name and address 
of your dealer, 


JOHN SIMMONS COMPANY 








WHAT IZAAK MISSED 


If old Izaak Walton were alive today he would certainly tell about ““Duxbak” 
sporting clothes in his “Compleat Angler.” ae . 

For no modern Angler’s outfit is “compleat” unless it includes ‘‘Duxbak 
clothes. 

Fine fun fishing. Unless it rains—and you get soaked through. 

To fish or hunt rightly, wear “‘Duxbak’’—defy the rain. 

The air can get through, but the rain can’t. 

These are the only outing garments treated by the wonderful “Cravenette”’ 
waterproofing process. & ‘ge ‘ 
F A Duxbak Coats, Norfolks, Pants, Riding Trousers, Vests, Leg- 

or en: — 8 Cone, ae oneien ee - 
‘ uxba ackets, ain or Divide <irts, oomers, 
For Women: Leggins, Hats, Caps, Etc. 














Hunting and Fishing Clothes 


Wear “Duxbak” for warmth and “Kamp-it” outing clothes (non-rainproof) for 
“coolth’’ when you’re playing in the sun. 

Kamp-it line includes outing clothes for both men and women. 

For fishing, boating, shooting, camping, motor-cycling, and other red-blood, 
henith bringing recreations, wear Kamp-it clothes. They fit and afford utmost 
comfort. 

Kamp-it cloth is a soft, clos¢é-woven fabric, unaffected by sun, rain, mud-and- 
water splashes, or rough camp life. ‘‘Kamp-it” is color-fast and washable, (but 
not rainproof). 

Ask for Duxbak and Kamp-it garments at sporting goods shops, 
or write us for catalog and the name of your nearest dealer. 


BIRD, JONES @ KENYON 
2 Hickory Street UTICA, N. Y. < 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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© small a cut cannot illustrate our splendid 1912 Self-Thumbing Reel— 

Gun Metal and Magnalium,. You can not back lash it. No springs nor 
wires. Thumbers guaranteed indefinitely. Anyone can cast with it. 

If others could make this patented reel they would charge and could get 
$15 for it, but we substitute it for our F. Reel at $6.00; or jewel caps, $7.50, 


THE REDIF'OR ROD & REEL. COMPANY 














Warren Ohio 
Why don’t YOU 6 53 
TRY THE NATCHAUG “ELECTRIC” SILK BRAIDED FISH LINE 
the Celebrated Natchaug Waterproofed throughout by a new and exclusive ab ap has _ o- yey of “ 
6 ” Expert Anglers who used it last season. It Floats t will not Kink—It is not Ename 
eee Decor Weeearest It is ‘coal le for Fresh or Salt Water, and the best Fry and Bair Casting Line. 
SILK LINE WE SELL TO THE ANGLERS DIRECT 
a a and The ““ELECTRIC”’ will land the fish and last for years 
New Catalogue 
AT ONCE THE ANGLERS’ SUPPLY CO., 17-18 Mann Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

















“When the fish wont bite, change your bait” 


Quick-Change **= 


Baits Will rd Fish 


Practical Spcon-Fly Baits — colors of the 
fishes natural prey—can be changed instantly 
to any desired color combination to suit the 
conditions of locality, water and weather. 


Motoring: and Sailing Knowledge 


Of practical value is 
contained in simple lang- 
uage in these recent ad- 
ditions to the handbook 
series: 


NAVIGATION FOR THE 
AMATEU R—Captain 
E. T. Morton. Short 
treatise on simpler meth- 


ods of finding position 





36 Color Combinations 
All the Baits You Need for Fishing 

















Gave the Gotber of lee baits god get Patter = at sea. 
} results. se Quick-Change Baits and lan 
every fish that strikes. THE PATENT AT- The new text- THE AUTOMOBILE— Its 
TRACTOR DOES THE WORK. books for outdoor — i -“—~ 
avork and play —Rober oss. ain 
Land and practical advice. 












Complete Outfit ‘Ss 0 
36 Baits for . . 
—— 2. 5 THE YACHTSMAN’S HANDBOOK—Com- 


pi agente hg = Bs bor - cana ateadieas mander C. S. Stanworth, U.S.N.,and others. 
A TRUE SPORTSMAN’S BAIT Sailboats and motors. Ground tackle, hand- 

sheet ling lines and sails, soundings, etiquette. 
Invented by a practical fisherman 








Sold with our guarantee of complete satis- THE MOTOR BOAT, Its Selection, Care and 
faction or taoney refunded. Dealers wi.l be Use—H W. Slauson Care of motor re- 
supplied as quickly as possible, but don't ° . igh peed . A 
wait. Get your outfit now, Send for circular ceives special attention. Camping and cruis- 
that shows the complete outfit in the natu ing suggestions. 
coivurs, 
—- Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
SKVOR & COMPANY centsacopy. Postage extra,5 cents. Send 
PRACTICAL FISHERMEN for free Outing Handbook catalogue. 
fevucedsi® ORIGINATORS OF QUICK-CHANGE BAITS OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
i OUTING MAGAZINE yacht OUTING 
B ‘4 iit CEDAR ee West IOWA aaee WEST Sore ST NEW YORK "8 ss $. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 

















canis 4 Buckles are all the Style 


Dunn’s Monogram 


Buckle with Belt 


The patent self-adjustable lever tongue attachment’ does 
away with holes in the belt. The most refined hit of 
the season. Appreciated highly by careful neat dressers. 
A good investment (only two or three samples required) for 
sales among your friends a good margin of profit to agents 
and deslers. Each buckle is of a sp*cial design, made by 
No. 2178 Style hand, high grade jewelry finish fine strong substantial belts, 


Genuine Black Seal Belts with 20 year Gold Filled Buckles, each $6.00 Fine Grain Leather Belts Oxd. Sil. One Initialgram Buckles, ro $1. . 
Genuine Black Seal Belts with 24K Gold Plated Buckles, each 3.50 Fine Bridle Leather Belts Oxd. Sil. Lettergam Buckles, each .50 
Fine Grain Leather Belts with 24K Gold Plated Buckles, each 2.00 Black, Tan or Grey on all except the Genuine Seal (Black only) 


Address for Booklet free and Samples at Cost Price 


INL 
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DUNN BELT COMPANY, No. 101 Chambers Street, New York, U. S. A.J 
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EVINRUDE 


Does away with oars and takes but two minutes to clamp 
to the stern of any kind of a rowboat, without alterations 
to boat. As quickly and easily detached. A powerful, 
reversible, two-cycle gasoline engine, which 


MAKES ANY ROWBOAT A MOTOR BOAT. 


Speed GUARANTEED seven miles an hour. Simple; weighs but 50 Ibs.; 

: compact, clean, smooth running and weedless. Absolutely reliable and 
lasting. Used by the United States Government for Coast Survey, Light House 
Service and other work after passing rigid test. Awarded special prize for ENDUR- 
ANCE and RELIABILITY at Stockholm, Sweden, Motor Boat Races, 1911. Also used 
extensively by the Scandinavian, Alaskan, Jap and Australian Fisheries, as well 
as by prominent sportsmen. Write for catalogue. re 


| EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 271 WalkerSt., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Shown, sold, recommended, and money refunded if not satisfactory, by 
The Fair Store, Chicago, Iil. New York Salesroom, Dept. C, 





DETACHABLE 
ROW BOAT 






































Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. 260 West Broadway, N. Y. 

















ARE YOU A 
MEMBER 


of our great big Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Nature-Loving National 
Sportsman Brotherhood? If not, 
now's the time to join. You don’t 
have to “ride the goat” or “go to 
lodge.” The lodge comes to you 
once every month in the shape of a 
160.page richly illustrated maga- 
zine, crammed from cover to cover 
* with a wealth of interesting stories 
and information about guns, fish- 
ing tackle, camp outfits, the best 
places to go for fish and game and 
a thousand and one valuable “How 
to” hints for sportsmen. ‘The 
National Sportsman Magazine is a 
lodge where thousands of brother 
Sportsmen from all over the 
country, gather together once a 
month and tell of their experiences 
with rod, dog, rifle and gnn. 





















The annual dues to 
the National Sportsman 
Brotherhood are $1.00 
(no initiation fee 
charged) and on receipt 
of this amount, we will 
enter your name on our 

mailing list so that 

you will receive the 

Magazine regularly 

every month. We will 

also send you by return 
maila National Sports- 
man Brotherhood em- 
blem in the form of a 
Watch Fob as shown 
herewith, 


DOWT DELAY, JOIN OUR BROTHERHOOD TODAY 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN BROTHERHOOD, 76 Federal Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





“amines 





| 








Sharpshooters’ Model, Pat. Feb. 20, 1912 


OHIO STATE 


Amateur Championship 


won by F. W. King wearing shooting 
glasses of his own design and patent. 
Mr. King made a score of 50 straight. 





Our glasses are of an entirely different 
color than those furnished by others. 
The new Akopos Crystal, a hundred 
per cent. better and more efficient than 
the old style ambers. 

Write for Catalogue 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 























We guarantee advertising on this and opposite ‘page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A Measured Mile in Three Minutes F LAT || | fe 
For small hydroplanes and Hand V_ bottom boats, a Waterman Motor is just - v6 
the thing. One of our customers has just launched an 18-footer, equipped ; " e 4) 


with our B-2 (only 10 to 12 horse-power) and 
on the trial trip went over a measured 
mile ‘in three minutes flat. There is a 
Waterman Marine Motor for every 
purpose—guaranteed for life. Light 
— strong — dependable—smooth-running, 


“The P ”—Two in On 

e Forto —Iwo in Une 
makes a motor boat of any boat in 5 
minutes, and also makes good ashore, 
running any machine requiring two 
horsepower or less. 


Waterman Speed Motors 


are made with aluminum crank cases, copper water-jackets and 

all other high grade features. Don’t fail to write for catalog 
: 10-12 H.P. today. Our concise, fully illustrated book of marine engine 

Weight of Motor Only 146 Ibs., values will bemailed on request, FREE. Send for it now. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 1529 Fort St., W., DETROIT, MICH. 
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(You Remember FOREST AND STREAM! ) 
The oldest and best outdoor publication for real outdoor people. Weekly; $3.00 a year. Hunting 
Camping, Canoeing, Yachting, Fishing, Travel, Sport, Adventure, Kennel, Trap Shooting. 

Special trial subscription offer $1.00 for six months with our book “Game Laws 
in Brief,” giving Fish and Game Laws of every state, revised to June Ist, 1912. 


\_ Forest and Stream Publishing Co. .*. 127 Franklin Street, New York >. 
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“HOOKED!” 


A beautiful picture for your dining -room, 


office, camp or club. C 

This black and white cut is a minia- 7 
ture of a four colored reproduction of 7 
one of H. A. Driscole’s latest paintings i 
of a brook trout. Sd 
Many of our readers have taken ad- Cc 


vantage of the four colored reproduction 
we have been offering of Driscole’s 
small mouth black bass and are familiar 
with his work. 


We had this original painted for our 


PI 




















frontispiece in our April issue, and to a 
give our readers the advantage of se- WIN 
curing one of these beautiful pictures, 
ready for framing, we arranged to have Exh 
a few of these reproduced for this pur- x 
pose. | 
The size of this reproduction is 6 x 10 Deb 
and when framed it is impossible to tell 
it from the original canvas. The Spec 
We are making a special offer for the reader eon 
of FIELD AND STREAM only. We will send Pri 
this picture securely packed for mailing for 25c. 
PERSO 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. me thet Th 
456 FOURTH AVENUE =‘ NEW YORK CITY Ifind 
Bend for fre 
ee 
We gu 
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HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


Rests not its fame on any local repute. Its fame is 
world-wide. 50 years of scrupulous care has made it 


THE “FINEST PRODUCT OF THE STILL” 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Sleep Outdoors on a Pneumatic Mattress 


Pneumatic Mattresses are waterproof and weather-proof. 
Can be deflated and carried about like a blanket. Mattress 
75x25 in. weighs only to lbs., and is softer than feathers. 
Those made 10 years ago are still in use. Cost less, more 
satisfactory than hair or feathers. Price, $15.00 up. 

Furnished with or without Sleeping Bag. Write for 
Catalog C. Shows many varieties of 





Mattresses, Air Cushions and Pillows. eflated and Rolled Up 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO., - 526 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 














WINCHESTER’ S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. Cxurcuitt’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST RESIEDIES FOR 


wei«e NERVE FORCE 
or 
Debilitated 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcehol, Cocaine, etc. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treatment 
known to medical sicience tor restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies 


e the best of thei fr kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer 
ree samples. 


Price onrt DOLLAR per Box 
ee DOLLAR per Box, No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 
y First-class Mail 
PERSONAL QPINIONS: Dear Sirs: For Neurasthenia The Hypophosphites are our mainustays.—Dr. JAY G. sa apes of Philadelphia, Pa. 
° I can certify to the extreme purity of your Hypophosphites.—Dr. L. PITKIN, NEW YOR 
T have taken th Ss excellent remedy (Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda) as a Nerve Fo 3g by my Physician’ s jg It has so greatly benefited 
Me that I hope che sufferers may be helped likewise.—Miss ELLA H, JOHNSON, Irvington, New Yori 


I don’t think thfere is a more honest remedy for Nervous Debility than your Specific PUL—B. R., Srecestee, Ills. 
I find your rem edies excellent.—Assistant Attorney General, N. D. 


one mpchry Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Blidg., N. Y. Est. 50 years. 
We guaran tee adi ertising o on this and opposite page provided » you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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ST. LAWRENCE 
NEW YORK. 
In the midst of the “Thousand 
Islands,” the so-called “Venice 
of America,” and really the most 
charming and delightful Summer 
Resort on the Continent. 

















The fishing this year is particularly good for the gamy Black Bass, Pickerel 
and Perch. Write at onte regarding reservations for 
the time you expect to be with us. 


Send us two 2-cent stamps and we will send you a beautifully illustrated guide book 


I X andri q q O. G. STAPLES, 
g | V, * @ Owner and Proprietor 


Se caterer 


i 














THE WHITTIER INN 


SEA GATE, NEW YORK HARBOR 











AN IDEAL HOTEL HOME FOR SUMMER 


Open from May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private park maintained 
by the local cottage community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby cottages to those whe ») 
prefer them, service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

A clean broad beach with ample bathing facilities, 
Tennis, baseball, rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from New York City. 
Also frequent train service to Brooklyn. 

Telephone Garage ,, 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes by Private Boat from New, York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application ! 
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GiveYour Dog a Square Deal 
and a Square Meal! 


It isn’t a square deal 
to talk about your ‘‘faith- 
ful dog” and say that no 
amount of money would 
tempt you to part with 
him—and then feed him 
on kitchen scraps and 
uncooked meat. That's 
a raw deal. 


stins 


DOG 
READ 


is the food his dogship deserves. 
especially for him. It 
suits his digestion per- 
fectly and gives him a 
glossy coat, firm flech 
and clear eye. If your 
dog is fat, logy and un- 
healthy z# is your fault. 

Austin’s Dog Bread 
is the oldest dog bread 
made in America. Its 
popularity is due to the fact that it agrees 
with dogs perfectly at all seasons of the year. 


Send for Free Sample 


Simply send us your name and address and the name of 
your dealer ona postal and state whether you want to try 
Austin’s Dog Bread or Austin’s Puppy Bread (for small 
pets and puppies under 6 months old), and a sample 
will be sent by return mail. 

Your Dealer has it or can get it for you 


Austin Dog Bread and Animal Food Company 
205 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 


_— for AUSTIN 
n Every, Cake 
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Lovers 


| of The Out-o’-Doors 


Send at once for this 





Unique Free Catalog in Colors 
Know the comfort and efficient service of per- 
fect footwear, designed especially and made 
particularly for each different requirement. 

It tells about this radically improved footwear, 
with its patented waterproof soles and Niagara- 
grain Elk or Calfskin uppers. 


Hunting Boots, Shoepacks 
Street Shoes, Golf Shoes 


of new construction, absolutely 

in a class by themselves for wa- 

terproofness and wear resistance. 

Write for Catalog ‘‘E”’ right now. 
Wri 

Dealers! rite for 


Proposition 















Buffalo ShoeCo, 21 pre rant acmreot 
BUFFALO N.Y. sole, 12 Inch, $7.50; 15 inch, $9.00 

















NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
ideal Canoe Trips 

@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’ Ss system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 
g All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous fer their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 


@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 








REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 

















We guarantee advertising on this 


and opposite page provided you mention FIELD 


AND STREAM 
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Sporting and Vacation Places 


Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well as 
hotels, camps and guides. For our readers, who are planning Summer Vacation, Fishing, or 
Camping Trips, we recommend ‘the following and will be glad to send further particulars upon 


request. Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 




















MOOSE, CARIBOU, DEER, BEAR and PARTRIDGE 
hunting; and SALMON and Trout Fishing in the famous 
Southwest Miramichi District. Over 100 miles Canoe Trip. 
NO CARRIES. SALMON SEASON closes the day our 
BIG GAME SEASON OPENS, SEPT. 15th. Good ac- 
commodations for ladies. 

References: FIELD AND STREAM; David T. Abercrombie Co., 

Outfitters, 311 Broadway, New York. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE, Glassvilie, } New Brunswick, Canada 
1. Address, Bristol, N. B. 


SPORTSMEN 


If you are interested in Salmon, Trout or Togue fish- 
ing, or big game hunting or photography, write for 
particulars of my hunting grounds on the Serpentine, 
Moose, Caribou, Deer and Grouse. Lots of game, 
Good Camp, Good Guides. 


PERCY B. FALDING 
Perth, Victoria Co. New Brunswick 

















Moose Hunting. Salmon. Trout. Canoeing 
I can satisfy you, show you the game and feed you well 
in any of my six camps. Read “The End of Old Plow 
Handles” in the December, 1911, issue of Field & Stream. 
Rererences: Gifford Pinchot, James Garfield, Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson, Washington; F. C. Walcott, Daniel C. 
Adams, George W. Adams, S. A. Everitt, Abercrombie 
Fitch, New York City. 
AMOS GAUNCE, RILEY BROOK, VIC. CO., NEW BRUNSWICK 


“The oldest aud most experienced Tobique Guide 


f Canada the Camper’s Paradise , 


Own Your Own Camp 


The paradise of the fisherman and hunter today is 
found in the Muskoka and Parry Sound districts of 
Canada. 

The Muskoka Lakes are famed ail over the continent 
for their wonderful beauty and the surrounding dis- 
trict is no less famous for its fish and game 

Camp locations are now being sold in blocks up to 
150 acres. Complete title to land with all privileges, 
frontage on lake, abounding in fish, beautifully 
wooded with plenty of deer and small game. No 
vacation so full of health and full of pleasure as this. 


Write for prices to-day 
PATTERSON & BURRITT 
LL Room 124, 199 Yonge Street, TORONTO /) 






































TROUT FISHING AND BIG GAME HUNT” 
ING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
Sportsmen, are you interested in big game hunting? If so, our 
string of hunting camps for moose, caribou, bear and deer will 
make it still more interesting for you. A two-cent stamp will 
bring you our booklet which tells you all about our six camps in 
the finest hunting country in northern New Brunswick. If you 
want trout fishing, river or lake, we can take you to waters that 
have never been whipped by a line, and where the speckled beau- 
ties abound 
Imhoff Brothers Hunting and Fishing Camps 
urst Village, New Branswiek 














Big Game in Canada or Alaska 


AVING hunted big game in many of the best sections 
H of Canada, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 

Alaska, | am in a position to offer sportsmen planning big 
game trips the services of one who has “been there,” in 
arranging, outfitting or personally conducting a trip into any 
of the good localities for Moose and Caribou, Mountain 
Sheep and Goat or Grizzly Bear. A trip of this kind en- 
tails considerable expense and success can be assured only by 
the combination of the right country, the right guides and a duffle 
list dictated by experience rather than guesswork. Satisfactory 
references furnished, and required. 


C. T. SUMMERSON 
231 EAST 21st ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Algonquin National Park of Ontario, Canada 


Coolest and highest resort in Ontario. 
1700 feet elevation. Immune from Hay Fever. 


“Hotel Algonquin ” 


Joe Lake Station 
Season May 15th to October Ist 
Old-time Trout Fishing in the ideal camping and 
canoeing region of Canada. 2,000 lakes and streams, 
Every requisite and comfort for guests. Complete 
ae and provisioning store in connection, 
Guides furnished.‘ Eight hours from Toronto. 
Pullman service. Booklet, food list, folder—of 


L. E. MERRELL 
Mowat P. O. : 3 $ 3 Ontario 














Expert Advice on Hunting and Fishing 





If you are considering a moose hunt, a 
trip after salmon or trout or to take game 
photographs, I can furnish first hand, ex- 
pert opinions as to country, guides and out- 
fits in New Brunswick. Fees, one man, 
$10.00; two or more in one party, $5.00 
each, payable in advance with applications. 





DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 
33 Broadway New York City 














(Continued on page 40) 
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GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


The Travel Sensation of America 


Travelers from all over the world are now touring Glacier National Park. Its tre- 
mendous mountains and glaciers—its wonderfully beautiful lakes—trout-filled streams 
and rivers—magnificent forests and flowers—have marked this great reserve as one 
of the most stupendous scenic regions on the American continent. 



















Remarkable Descriptive Literature 


The Glacier National Park Library—comprising nine separate pieces—represents a 
collection of unusual tales, describing a recent tour of the Park by a party of news- 
paper men—besides several other splendidly illustrated booklets. The entire collection 
is yours for 20 cents in stamps. Or, a descriptive booklet for 4 cents. 


Glacier National Park occupies 1500 square miles in northwestern 
Montana on the main transcontinental line of the Great Northern 
Railway. Hotels, roads, trails, horses and guides have made possible 
comfortable hotel life, or delightful tours on foot and horse at a 
cost of $1.00 to $5.00 per day. Season closes October 15. 











Summer tourist tickets on sale daily until September 30. Extra low convention 
fares on many dates. 








For literature address: 


H. A, NOBLE 
General Passenger Agent, Dept. 186C 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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DIXIE CAMP 





THE 
Sportsman’s Home in Dixie Land 
FOR 


Hunting and Fishing and Health 








For our BIG CAMP, or Club, we have secured the 
famous Godbold Mineral Wells property near Mc- 
Comb City, Miss., consisting of a brand new brick 
building of 40 rooms completely furnished through- 
out, every room electric lighted and with hot and 
cold water. 

GODBOLD MINERAL WELLS are the best min- 
eral waters to be found in the South for Stomach, 
Kidney, Constipation Troubles, etc., thus is our BIG 
CAMP an Ideal Health Resort in the Piney Woods. 


QUAIL LANDS: Our BIG CAMP is located in 
the heart of the best quail land in the South where 
the bag limit can be done any day by a good shot 
(and then some) on our grounds. We will control 
hunting and fishing rights on 150,000 acres of the 
best quail lands, the cut-over piney woods in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 


FIELD TRIALS AND FOX HUNTING will also 
be arranged for at the BIG CAMP. 


KENNELS. We expect to keep a trainer so dogs 
can be put in condition and trained for members. 

BRANCH CAMPS. We will arrange two branch 
camps. One for fishing on the Gulf Coast, the other 
at a famous mineral spring in the quail lands. 


CHARTER MEMBERSHIPS. Charter member- 
ships now open and the best people on earth going 
in rapidly. We aim to make our membership Na- 
tional and cover the United States and Canada. Over 
$40,000.00 already spent on grounds of our Home. 
Sportsmen, make this your Southern Home for Health 
and Pleasure of yourself and family. Own a member- 
ship in your own home in the land where quail and 
fish are plentiful. Memberships are limited, so join 
us at once. Pamphlets giving full particulars on 
application. 


DIXIE CAMP 


A. J. HACKETT, Manager 
Pres. Bank of Red Bay RED BAY, ALABAMA 


oe 


IDEAL SUMMERING in the ADIRONDACKS 


Get away from the sizzling cities and hike for the cool forest, 
the wonderful lake, the purling stream! That's the way to 
spend thesummer months! Here at Cranberry Lake we have 
the beautiful lake right at our door, with Trout— great big 
fellows, too—just waiting for you. Wonderful scenery, high 
altitude. Comfortable accommodations and excellent table at 
BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
3. M.BALDERSON, Prop., WANAKENA, ST. LAWRENCE CO., N.Y. 


























LAKESIDE INN AND COTTAGES 


On the Shore of Lake Averill 


Averill, Vermont 


Opens May Ist, 1912, for sportsmen and summer 
boarders. The fishing for landlocked salmon and 
trout is of the very best—not miles away but 
right here. 1800 feet above sea level. One mile 
from Canadian Border. Free from Hay Fever, 
Malaria and Mosquitoes. Mountain spring water 
as pure as Fag Sanitary arrangements_com- 
plete. Good beds. First class table. Terms 
moderate. One of the healthiest places to be 
found in any northern state. Write for rates and 
illustrated booklet to Frank W. Baldwin, Prop., 
Pittsburg, N. H. 


es 





T. H. PRINGLE 
REGISTERED GUIDE 
Stanley, N. B. 


Hunting, Fishing and Canoeing 
Parties a Specialty 














2 
Hunters and Fishermen! 
When you want to know where to go or who to go within 
New Brunswick, always write the Secretary of the Provincial 
Guides’ Association. No charges for making arrangements 
with association guides. References: FIELD AND STREAM, 
N. Y. City. 
Ss. B. MACKENSIE, Sec. 

Box 32, Glassville New Brunswick, Can. 











NEW BRUNSWICK 


» SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE—I have on headwaters of Tobique 


and Miramichi, good hunting camps in one of the best big game dis- 
tricts in Canada. Among six sportsmen who were with me last Fall 
we bagged five moose that averaged 51-inch spread—each head 24 
points, smallest web 13 inches, Easy reach of railroad and good 


trout and salmon fishing. Further information, apply 
CHARLES WRIGHT (Guide) 
Three Brooks 33 33 Victoria Coun'y, N. B. 














Magaguadavic Valley Region 
Charlotte County, New Brunswick 
Fully equipped fishing and hunting lodges. Excellent cooks and 
all conveniences. Good boats, canoes and motor boats. Careful 
and experienced licensed guides. Lakes and streams form over 
one hundred miles of waterways. Trout fishing unexcelled in New 
Brunswick. During open season, moose, deer, bear, partridge 
and woodcock most abundant. No hay fever. For particulars 
and rates apply to THOMAS A. SULLIVAN, Proprietor, Bonny 
River, New Brunswick. Correspondence solicited. 

















Central New Brunswick Hunting Camps 


Why not spend your vacation where Moose, Caribou, Deer and 
Bear can all be had at same camps. Five new and up-to-date 
camps in the centre of the big game district of New Brunswick 
on headwaters of Serpentine, Nepisiquit and Miramichi Rivers. 
A country of lakes, deadwaters, barrens and virgin forest. 


Folder on Application 


GEORGE E. GOUGH, North View, Victoria Co., N. B. 











NEWFOUNDLAND 
THE LAND OF GAME —‘THE PLACE FOR SPORT 


Caribou, Salmon and Trout abound. Ask any one 
who has been and they will tell you. I live right 
in the heart of it and can secure guides and fit you 
out. Apply J, R. WHITAKER 

THE BUNGALOW, Grand Lake, Newfoundland 











Excellent Deer, Partridge and 
e Shooting 

Here at Big Otte Lake, in Herkimer County, we are “inside the 
line”’ of the Adi ndack Preserve, and surrounded by sixty thou- 
sand acres of vio forest. Being so far back from the “beaten 
path”’ of the Adirondack sportsman is why we have good fishing 
all the season, as well as real deer, partridge and small game 
shooting. Many fine trout streams near house. Season doesn't 
close for trout until Aug. 31. Write today for descriptive booklet 
if you are anxious for a really successful trip. 


W. D. CRANDALL, Big Otter Lake House, P. 0. Glenfield, N. Y. 
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longings, among Lakes without number, and Forests untouched by the hand of man. Send today for a copy of our beautifully il- 


lustrated Folder, ‘Lake Recions oF NORTHERN MINNESOTA.” It will help you settle the question ‘‘Where shall I go?” 









SS 


mh 
y NORTHERN MINNESOTA | HUNTER AND FISHERMAN 


in a hundred ways out-classing every other district. Don't fail to visit them this year. We have made it easy for you to do sc 
Our Road pierces the heart of this wonderful section. A few hours’ luxurious travel from Duluth, carries you into the center of the 


VERMILION AND BURNTSIDE LAKE REGION 


without a question, the most ideal outing spot in all America. Here the Sportsman and the Pleasure-Seeker can fully satisfy his 





DULUTH AND IRON RANGERAILROAD (¢—. : 
H. JOHNSON Gen. Pass. AGT. £{9W. C.NyLuTH WILL 
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Zz FISHERMEN 


Are you looking for a place where you can catch 
the BIG ONES? The average weight on salmon at 
these camps for 5 years was 6 lbs. 14 ounces. 

We offer you PRIVATE CABINS with open 
fire-places, bath rooms, twin beds. etc. 

Write for free illustrated booklet. 


Address Brown’s Camps, Lowell Center, Oxford Co., Me. 





“INTERMEDIATE LAKES” 


Located in Antrim Co., Michigan, where you will 
find the best fishing in the state for Bass, Pike, 
Brook Trout, and Muscallonge. Our place is located 
about one mile from the R. R. station, in a fine 
grove, affording plenty of shade and a good place to 
rest. For full information and reservations write 


W. C. Green The Maples, Bellaire, Mich 





FORKS OF THE MACHIAS CAMPS, MAINE 


Situated at the junction of the north and south branches of the 
Machias River, sixteen miles from Ashland by canoe or buckboard. 
best location found in 20 years’ trapping and guiding in Maine 

The very center of waters containing no hing but Brook Trout 
furnishing fine brook, stream, pond or lake fly fishing the 
whole season 

Finest hunting east of the Rockies, with camera or cur, for birds, deer, moose or bear. 

New sixty mile canoe trip through beautiful country. Camps built 1911-1912, furnish 
every home comfort, with garden, dairy and poultry supplies from farm at Ashland. Tele- 
phone connection between camps and your home. Write for illustrated booklet. 


HENRY RAFFORD, Registered Traeeer and Guide Ashland, Aroostook County, Maine 








Wisconsin Fishing and Hunting Recreation 


where hay fever is unknown. In the heart of Wis- 
consin pine forest. Muscallonge, Pike, Black Bass 
and Trout fishing and Deer hunting, in season, The 
Rocky Reef House and Cottages on Big Trout Lake 
opens June Ist. Write for free booklet. 


JNO. WHITBECK, Proprietor, Woodruff, Wis 





learned the joys of wood- 
Colonel Roosevelt cai and “cainp iive ‘while 
spending his college vacations with “Bill’’ Sewall at 
Hook Point Camps, Mattawamkeag Lake. Let 
“Bill” Sewall and his guides delight you also with 
deer and moose hunting, trout, black bass and salmon 
fishing. Individual camps. Open fireplaces. Motor 
boats. Canoes. Telephone. Camps under direct 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Sewall. Circular free. 


W. W. SEWALL, Proprietor * ISLAND FALLS, ME 


HOTEL ENDEAVOR 
HACKENSACK, MINN. 


Many beautiful lakes adjacent. Bass, Pike, etc., in 
abundance. Livery, cottage, -boats, bait, tackle, etc. 
Popular rates. Also North Star Camp on Woman 


Lake. Write. Mrs. W. J. SPAIN 











FOR THE BEST OF 


Trout and Land-Locked Salmon Fishing 


come to FAIRVIEW CAMBS , situatea on Lower Shinn Pond, 
twelve miles from Patten, Me. 


For rates and circular write to 
EDWIN F. FOWLER 
PATTEN, ME. 





Fishing Good Here 


Muskys, large and small mouth bass struck 
well so far. 20 miles in the wilderness. If 
you don’t want to fish come up and loaf. 


Camp Fire Island Resort, Glidden, Wis. 

















Mr. Resort Proprietor: 

Any hunting worth talking about at your 
place? Then’ why not talk about it? FIELD 
AND STREAM'S thousands of readers will 
soon be deciding where to go. Why not tell 
them about your place? Write for rates. 

FOR SALE 4 


AT HAY LAKE CAMP 


PATTEN, MAINE 


we have the best of fishing in both lake and brooks, In Hay Lake 
we have Salmon and Trout running from two to six pounds, and 
our brook fishing cannot be beaten. 

For hunting we have Moose, plenty of Deer and lots of birds. 
Write at once for further information and reservations, 


E. O. ARBO - > Proprietor 
PROPERTIES 











FOR SALE 


The finest location on the Delaware River, 70 miles from 
either New York City or Philadelphia, Pa. Fine river front 
and natural scenery, with the best black bass fishing to be had 
on this river. A fine place for Club House or Summer Hotel 
or Bungalows. 50 acres of rich land, good house and barn. 
¥% mile to R.R. station. 


G. D. STRAYER, Phillipsburg, N. J. 














Moose Hunting, Partridge and Duck Shooting 


Complete sporting camp on Lake Rosignol, Queen’s Co., N. 8. in the best 
hunting country in the province, M Sear and smaller animals, par- 
tridges and ducks. The camp consists of a 3-room log house with bath, 
beat-house and stable. 12 miles by good wag road from Caledonia, on 
Halifax & South Western Ry. Gasoline launch, several canoes and row- 
boats. Completely furnished—piano, etc. Building only two years old. 
For sale at very reasonable figure. Write for photos and further informa- 


tion to 
P. H. Moore Toronto, Can: 






Canada Foundry Co. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


CRUISES A 1912-1913 










Eight 
Delightful 


Cruises to the 


WEST 
INDIES 


Venezuela, Panama 
Canal and Bermuda 


Leaving New York by 
S. S. Moltke, Jan 4, 
23, Feb. 25, Mar. 29. 








Cruise 
to the 


ORIENT 


Madeira, Spain, 
theMediterranean 


From New York 
Jan. 30, 1913 


Two 
Ideal Cruises 


Around 
the 
World 


FROM NEW YORK 










































By the Twin-Screw S. S. Victoria Luise 
Oct. 19, 1912 Cruising S. S. Jan. 15, Feb. 8, March 
FROM 11, April 10, 1913. 






CINCINNATI 


(17,000 Tons) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Feb. 6, 1913 








Duration of Cruises 


16, 21, 27, 28 and 


Days. 






































by the Duration 81 Days Aes 
S. S. Cleveland Cost $350 up $145, $160, $175 
— 20,000-Mile Cruise 
Duration of each to 
cruise 110 days S . South America 
Cost $650 up By the superb Weekly Craiseste 








Jamaica and the 
Panama Canal 






steamers of the 
Hamburg and 


Including all nec- 
essary expenses 
aboard and ashore, 






by our large Prinz 













: nglo Steamers of our Atlas 
railway, hotel, A 8 Service. For detailed 
sho re excursions, American information apply to 
carriages, guides, Nile Co CRUISE 









DEPT. 





fees, etc. 





HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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The aging of a cocktail is as neces- 
sary to perfect flavor as the aging 
of wine or whisky. 

The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise blending 
of the choicest liquors obtainable, but 
to the fact that they are softened to 
mellowness by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 


standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 
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INSTANT COFFEE 


No Coffee 
Pot Needed 


Festinger 


== Offec 


Absolutely pure coffee in a new 
form. % to % teaspoonful to a 
cup of hot water makes it in- 
stantly the finest real coffee 
you ever tasted. Made any 
strength. Flavor always uni- 
form. No cooking—no waste. 
Most economical. 


At Grocers in two sizes—30c. 
and 85c. If your grocer hasn't 
G. Washington’s Coffee, send 
us 30 cents for a full size can 


G. Washington Coffee Sales Co. 
79 Wall Street, New York 














Efficiency 


In Many Men is Due to an 
O=-P-C 

Many a man outdoes his fellows by 

simply conserving his nerve force. 


He wears a suspensory, and saves the 
strain which saps other men’s vitality. 


The energy which others waste is 
made to count for most. 


Thousands of men have thus learned 
a secret which you ought to know. 





Write for our book about the O-P-C—the scien- 
tific suspensory, famous for 20 years. 


It tells of a comfort which saves weariness, 
saves vim and vigor, keeps men at their best. 
A man who wears it 3 days will never go 
without it. Write us now. 


All druggists guarantee you satisfaction with 
an O-P-C. No. 2, Lisle, 75c—No. 3, Silk, $1.00 


Mailed direct from 27 25th St., Chicago, if your 
druggist will not supply you. 


Bauer & Black Chicago and New York 











| 
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KORONAS 
THE CAMERAS OF QUALITY 


No matter what price you wish to pay there isa KORONA for 

the money to give you best value and a perfect lens. Korona 
Hand Cameras and View Cameras typify the evolution in camera 
construction and by constant improvement combine all the good 
points and conveniences with fine workmanship. Our cameras ac- 
tually cost less than others of inferior design and finish merely because 
we have reduced camera making to a scientific and economical basis 
by years of experience. 


A Korona Catalegue will prove interesting and tell you all about 
our distinctive features of camera construction, all about our pho- 
hic lenses, including the wonderful Pancratic Telephoto. 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
821 Clinton Ave. So. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Shooting and Motor Glasses 











This glass cannot be excelled for target practice, field or trap 
shooting, motoring, tennis, golf or fishing, in fact for any pugpose 
where it is necessary tc protect the eyes from excessive light or 
backfire from the gun. 

The frames are 12K. gold filled. The lenses which are ex- 
tremely large and of a shape to cover the eyes completely, are toric 
shape, free from all distortion and of the highest grade of amber 
crystal which is very restful to the eyes. 

The glasses are curved to fit the contour of the face, and can 
be worn over ofher spectacles. 


LONG RANGE TARGET PRACTICE 

This particular shade of ambler practically eliminates heat waves, blurred vision and mirage, so detri- 
mental to the most efficient work of marksmen at long range. 5 

Our most noted shots now consider this glass indispensable, and it is being adopted by rifle teams and 
gun clubs all over the work 

The retail price has been $5.00 to $7.00, but costly experimenting has been brought to a successful issue 
and machi nery and equipment perfected, and it can now be sold at the following low prices: 
No. 609—12K. Gold Filled, with Case, $3.50 each No. 608 — White Metal (Non Corrosive), with Case, $2.50 each 

Sent on 5 days’ approval prepaid. Special prices to gun clubs. 


SMITH OPTICAL CO. Park Hospital MASON CITY, IOWA 




















\'Hig — of Ontario.’ c pois 


Including Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes, 
Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park 
Temagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Tae Sp end Your Summer Holidays at = 
One “of These Delightful Spots ®-g:isic,Petgtie! | meio 


Grand TrunkRailwaySystem 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodations. The lover 
of outdoors will find here in abundance all things which make roughing it desir- 
able. Select the locality that will afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment, 
and send for free map folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out-of-the- 
ordinary resorts. All this recreation paradise only one night away from the lead- 
ing cities of the United States. Address 
J 0D. McDONALD, De = A. 112 West Adams St., Chicage 
a, po —_. My opt. A, 298 Broadway, New York City Jectsmoune: 
€. Dey rt. A, 256 Washingten qo Besten peeeane: 
by nepuson, ‘Dept. A, 507 Park Building, Pittsburg 

w. AVIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montrose! 

G. T. Be Ass’t Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal = | iviinois! 

















































M ; 
H. G, ELLIOTT, General Passenger Agent, Montreal ' : = oct PENNSYLVANIA 
Es... 3 oa ~~ 4 
ee See————————EEeeEEEEE 
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So Can You 


—take pictures that would do credit to 
a newspaper photographer. 


It isn’t all skill and experience, it’s 
the ems that makes possible the won- 
derful ‘‘snaps’’ of real life that one 
sees in magazines and newspapers. 














- You, too, can take them—often 
record breakers—if your camera is 
equipped with such a lens as the 


sch lomb feiss 
Bau ach fo [ENS 


Its wonderful light-gathering power makes possible 
the getting of good negatives under lighting conditions 
hopeless for an ordinary jens. 

Its great speed catches sharply the most ‘rapid move- 
ment, giving clean, clear-cut results. 

The ‘‘ all ‘ound’ lens that puts everything within 
your camera’s reach—that is the Tessar. 























The superior quality of Bausch & Lomb 


lenses, microscopes, field yo Ss, pro- 

jection apparatus, engineering and other Our new Catalog 35H, just off the press, 
scientific instruments is the " product of gives prices and complete information. 
AP Se DHE GRP ENET Eee Write for a free copy today, and in the 


meantime see your dealer. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical @. 


ase vor«n Wa6GHINGTON cHIcaco 6A 
Lospon ROCHESTER NN. raaunrona 











THE 
King-Adolph 
Rifle 


Telescope 
on Mr. King’s Springfield 
(for .06 ammunition). 

Largest field and best 
construction of any scope 
in the world within $15.00 


of our price. 


THE F..W. KING OPTICAL CoO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Evolution of the 
BROWNIE 


The first Brownie was made for the children and 
sold for a dollar. We put into it all our skill and 
genius and enthusiasm because we wanted it to teach 
the young people photography by the simple Kodak 
system. We built it well, otherwise its sale would 
not have been of value to us, its makers; we sold it 
for a dollar because we wished to interest hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls in photography. We 


succeeded better than we knew. 


The dollar Brownie was so 
good that other bigger, more 
capable Brownies just had to fol- 
low. They all work like Kodaks, 
load in daylight with Kodak N.C. 
Film, provide for snap-shots and 
time exposures—Are durable, 
practical, simple—Just the type 
of goods that comes from a fac- 
tory where good workmanship 
has become a habit. 

There are now box form 
Brownies from $1.00 to $4.00 and Folding Brownies from $5.00 to 
$12.00, all with carefully selected lenses, accurate shutters—the Kodak 
catalogue free at your dealers or by mail tells all about them. 


Anybody can work a Brownie. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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or the HE summer hostess finds 
Picnic Libby’s Veal Loaf 


always convenient — always 


or Light delightful. Ready cooked and 
as easy to serve in the woods 


Luncheon as in her home. 


Made of selected, fresh and tender meats 
properly blended with the right seasoning to give 
a true home-made taste. 


For the sandwiches use Libby’s Deviled Ham. 
It has a distinctive, tempting flavor which wins the 
appetite. 


Have a supply of these convenient aainties ready for Summer use. 


Chicken Loaf Vienna Sausage 
Pickles Olives Boneless Chicken 


They save you the discomfort of cooking. 
Always buy Libby’s 
Libby, M‘SNeill & Libby 


Chicago 


Deviled Ham 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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HIS is the only fountain pen in the world that is made 

with the Spoon Feed; it is the Waterman's Ideal pat- 
ent which actuates ink control. The Spoon Feed is made 
with fissures to convey the ink to the writing point, a 
channel for air replacement, as the ink is used from the 
reservoir and spoon shaped pockets to prevent any ex- 
cessive flow caused by the heat of hard or body. The 
Spoon Feed never dries out; sothere is always ink to start 
writing as soon as the point touches paper. The various 
types of Waterman's Ideals are for individual writing 
purposes, each according to how the pen is used: Regular, 
Safety and Self-filling types. All are fitted with the Spoon 
Feed and have the other advantageous features which 
have made this the standard pen ofthe world. Descriptive 
booklet showing the various types sert on request. 








Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
To avoid substitutes find Trade Mark with word Ideal in Globe 


| L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York | 


8 School St.. Boston 115 South Clark St., Chicago Kingsway, London 
17 Stockton St , San Francisco 197 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 


s ae, on 








